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I 


HIs article deals with the periodic and sudden expansions in the size, 
strength and activity of social movements, mainly in nineteenth and 
early twentieth-century Europe.” The periodis, roughly speaking, that 
in which the economic fluctuations of an industrial and capitalist economy 
are of decisive importance; the area one in which the structures of society 
in general, and the labour market in particular, are fairly similar. For this 
reason such countries as Australasia and the United States have been 
omitted. The article will deal primarily with the questions why such 
movements are ‘jumpy’ and discontinuous, why they occur when they do; 
and, to a lesser extent, with problems of international co-ordination. Since 
continuous measurement, however crude, is almost impossible except for 
such phenomena as strikes and trade-union movements, these will be 
mainly considered. Similarly, since the material, poor as it is, is much 
better for Britain—at any rate before the 1890’s—than for other countries, 
British data are mainly used. Even so, a good deal of the discussion must 
remain speculative. 

The most dramatic of sudden expansions of social movements are the 
great social revolutions of 1789-1917; but the pattern of discontinuity is 
quite general even in less disturbed times and in narrower fields. ‘The graph 
of the membership of virtually every trade-union movement, for example, 
looks like a series of sloping steps, or of broad valleys broken by sharp 
peaks, or a combination of both; very rarely is it a mere rising slope. 
In Britain the ‘jumps’ about which we are best informed are those of 1871-3, 
1889-91 and 1911-13. Each about doubled the basic strength of the 
trade-union movement, though even higher peaks were temporarily 


1 Based on a paper read before the annual meeting of the Economic History 
Society in April 1951. sisal a 

2 For the sake of brevity I shall call these phenomena ‘explosions’ or ‘leaps’. 
A I 
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reached during the explosive periods.1 We know too little to measure the 
size of the earlier explosions—e.g. those of 1833-5, 1838-42, and others,” 
or those of most continental countries before the 18g0’s. After that their 
size varies. The Norwegian unions increased about two and a half times 
in 1904-6, the Austrian ones about three times, the Hungarian ones rather 
less than doubled; the Swedish ones rather more than doubled in 1905-7 
and so on. The best-known ‘explosions’, which happen also to be among 
the most recent, in France and the U.S.A. in 1936-7, show something like 
a quadrupling and a doubling respectively within the year. Sometimes the 
discontinuity is seen not in an absolute increase in numbers, but in 
a sudden change of direction in the membership curve, ¢.g. in Germany 
after 1899.3 The sudden and sharp variations in the amount of labour 
activity—e.g. strikes—as distinct from the membership of organizations 
are, of course, so well known as to need no proof. 


Curves, of course, cannot reveal the whole truth. The characteristic 
thing about our ‘explosions’ is that they mark qualitative as well as 
quantitative changes. They are, in fact, generally expansions of the move- 
ment into new industries, new regions, new classes of the population; they 
coincide with a clustering of new organizations, and the adoption of new 
ideas and policies by both new and existing units. Thus the ‘explosion’ 
of the early 1830’s in Britain saw old local craft societies adopt quite 
new techniques of national co-ordination, and the fusion of socialist- 
cooperative and trade-unionist ideas. That of the 1870’s saw the extension 
of trade unionism to agriculture, the beginning of the labour conquest of 


1G. D. H. Cole, Short History of the British Working-Class Movement (1948), is 
the most convenient source for British figures, available from the 1860’s. 
Individual continuous series for certain crafts go back further, but need careful 
use. For other countries see note 3 below. 

This is the shape of a growing movement. Once it is well established, 
especially once it has won the majority of the people it set out to organize, or 
a high degree of public recognition, the ‘jumpiness’ is less evident in member- 
ship, though not in activity. 

* For the former, S. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism (1894 and subseq. 
eds.), cap. 3; R. W. Postgate, The Builders’ History (1923),caps. 3-4; W. Warburton, 
Estory of the Trade Union Organization in the Potteries (1931), caps. 3-5; S. Chapman, 
The Lancashire Cotton Industry (1904), cap. 9; Trades Union Congress, The Martyrs 
of Tolpuddle (1934); G. D. H. Cole, ‘Attempts at General Union 1829-34”, Jnt. 
Rev. Social History, tv (1939); for the latter, the numerous histories of Chartism. 

° The most accessible sources: Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics (from 1899) ; 
Labour Gazette (from 1894); ‘The Growth of Trade Unions since 1913’, Int. Lab. 
Rev. (1922), m1, 78 and (1922), 1v, 53; W. Kulemann, Die Gewerkschaftsbewegung 
(Jena, 1900 and later eds.) and the uneven Int. Handbuch d. Gewerkschaftswesens. 
Useful statistics are available in several secondary works, e.g. for France, 
G. Lefranc, Hist. d. Mouv. Syndical Frangais (Paris, 1937); for Italy, R. Rigola, 
Storia del Mov. Operaio Ital. (Milan, 1947); for Germany, K. Zwing, Gesch. d. 
deutschen Freien Gewerkschaften (Jena, 1922); for Belgium, E. Vandervelde, Le 
Parti Ouvrier Belge (Brussels, 1925); for Sweden, Svenilsson, Wages in Sweden 
1860-1932 (London, 1935), u; for Austria, J. Deutsch, Gesch. d. oesterr. Gewerk- 
schaften (Vienna, 1908 and later eds.); for Russia, W. Grinewitsch, Gewerk- 
schafisbewegung in Russland 1905-1914 (Berlin, 1927). 
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formerly weaker areas, like the North-East Coast and South Wales, and 
the first serious experiments in independent labour representation. That 
of 1889-90 saw not merely regional extensions and the conquest of new 
industries and types of labour, but changes in the techniques of old craft 
societies, and the impact of socialist ideas on the practical tactics of the 
movement. If we confine ourselves mainly to studying quantitative varia- 
tions, it is merely for convenience, because these seem to provide a 
reasonably useful index of the more complex qualitative ones. 

The ‘leaps’ have attracted remarkably little attention among students. 
Scholars have recently done some work on the period before 1850,! some- 
times without observing clearly that the explanations they offer do not 
apply to subsequent periods. There is also a fairly ample literature on the 
correlation of labour movements with the trade cycle, showing that the 
size and activity of the movements increase at times favourable to bar- 
gaining, and slacken at others.? These, too, are not always aware that their 
conclusions are not universally, or simply, applicable. With rare exceptions? 
they fail to get to grips with the problem, for the size of the ‘leaps’ bears no 
apparent relation to the size of the cyclical up- or down-swing in which it 
occurs, at any rate after 1850. 1868-73 was admittedly an outsize in 
booms, but one would hardly claim that the up-swings of 1887-90 or 
1909-12 in Britain were so much bigger than 1880-2, 1896-1901 or 
1904-7 as to explain the absence of comparable ‘explosions’ in those 
years. It has indeed been argued* that the great ‘leaps’ occur after 
exceptionally severe slumps, which impress workers with the value of 
organization. However, while this may be a contributory factor in Britain 
in 1889 as in the U.S.A. in 1933-7, it obviously does not apply to the turn 
of the 1860’s, a time of almost universal ‘leaps’ throughout Europe; to 
many of the Continental expansions of social movements of 1899-1908 or 
to Britain in 1911-13. No adequate explanation of the phenomenon 
therefore exists—at any rate after 1850. All we know is that they are 
related in some way to short-term cyclical fluctuations, and probably also 
to the longer periods of economic change with which most students now 
operate: the economic expansions of the period up to 1815, from the 
1840's to the early 1870’s, and from the late 1890’s to the First World War, 
and the periods of difficulty and crisis which alternate with them. 


II 


Our first task must be to see what light changes in the livelihood and 
working conditions of the labouring classes throw on the problem. ‘The 
most usual indices used by statisticians, those of wages, cost-of-living, and 


1 C. E. Labrousse, Le Mouv. Ouvrier et les Idées Sociales en France (Paris, n.d.) ; 
W. W. Rostow, British Economy of the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 1948), Pt. m. 

2 E.g. A. H. Hansen, ‘Cycles of Strikes’, Amer. Econ. Rev. x1 (1921), 616; 
N. Barou, British Trade Unions (London, 1947), pp. 86-7, App. VI. 

8 E.g. Horace B. Davis, ‘The Theory of Union Growth’, Q. Journ. Econ. Lv 
(1940-1), 621 ff., 632-3. 

4. Davis, loc. cit. p. 623. 
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unemployment, are extremely defective; first, because of our abysmal 
ignorance of the way in which various classes of the population got their 
living and how economic fluctuations affected them; second, because of 
technical drawbacks in the indices themselves which, in any case, were 
rarely designed for our purpose. The fact that most of them are averages 
of components whose movement varies ereatly, and may even simul- 
taneously go in opposite directions! is not, perhaps, fatal; for the great 
‘leaps’ normally affect widely differing groups at the same time. Yet it 
is important to remember that they often obscure such vital distinctions 
as that between the section of workers who normally lived—in Britain at 
least—under conditions of full employment, and those who normally lived 
in a glutted labour market.2 A more serious drawback 1s this. ita wage 
or unemployment index is to be used, one must assume that it applies to 
a regular wage-earning class, employed in a fairly permanent form, and 
supplying most of its need by cash purchases in a market. The further we 
recede from 1880-1913, or the further we go from highly proletarianized 
countries like Britain or Saxony, the less representative do they become. 
They cannot be applied without the greatest caution to domestic workers, 
sub-contractors, or other forms of small commodity producers on the way 
to joining the working-class; or to the large body of casual, floating and 
irregular labour; or to semi-agricultural labour. Thus for the casual man 
in the nineteenth century a depression would mean, not an absolute 
frontier between work and idleness, but merely an increase in the length 
of the always present spells between work, a shortening of working spells— 
a difference in degree rather than kind. For the independent producer or 
outworker it might not mean unemployment at all, but merely harder 
work for longer hours in order to make ends meet less adequately. More- 
over, we cannot even assume that the general state of the labour market 
was much the same among those to whom trade-union indices did not 
apply as among those to whom it did. At the very least we must assume 
a much greater volume of constant, if concealed unemployment than the 
indices show.? Their use is thus dangerous, though it becomes less risky as 
more workers come to fit into a standard pattern of full-time wage-earners, 
though on different levels of income and status. 

Lastly, we do not possess any usable indices for certain important factors 
which affect working-class behaviour—for instance, intensity and dis- 
comfort of work—and can, at best, improvise a few scattered and partial 
series, 


' See, for example, D. Chadwick, ‘On the Rate of Wages in Manchester and 
Salford and the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire 1839-59’. 7.R. Stat. 
Soc. xx (1860), 1, which shows that the rates of 6 out of 6 skilled metal crafts- 
men rose, those of 2 out of 7 semi-skilled grades rose, 3 remained stable and 
2 fell; while of 3 unskilled rates 1 remained stable and 2 fell. 

2 Cf. the opposition of skilled artisans in favoured trades to the radicalism of 
the 1830’s and 1840's (S. and B. Webb, op. cit. (1894 ed.), pp. 180-1). 

° It is misleading to deduce from them a baker’s dozen of periods of ‘virtual 
full employment’ between 1800 and 1914 (Rostow, op. cit. p. 33) or to assume 
that that term has the same connotation in the nineteenth century as to-day. 
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Ill 


Armed with such fragile tools, what can we discover about our ‘ explosions’? 
Very much less after 1850 than before, in spite of the increasing abundance 
of our material. Sometime around the 1840’s there is an economic 
watershed, whose nature is only now beginning to attract attention. 
Before 1850, and in some backward countries after that date also, social 
movements were greatly affected by catastrophic and simultaneous 
increases in misery for most of the working-population, which even the 
sketchiest evidence reveals. Expansions occurred at or near the bottom of 
slumps. So much may this be taken for granted that Prof. Rostow can 
construct a legitimate, though somewhat arbitrary? ‘index of social 
tension’ for 1792-1850 on the assumption that the trough of the slump 
and a rise in food prices (the two being normally combined) inevitably 
indicate maximum unrest. Profs. Labrousse and Ashton have shown why 
this should be so.3 Depressions then began in the main in the agrarian 
sector—most often with bad harvests—and affected the industrial sector 
through raw material shortages, but chiefly through contracting the main 
body of home demand, which was rural. Consequently, high unemploy- 
ment tended to occur at times of famine prices‘ a situation which almost 
compelled rioting. We may add that in the absence of unions, and of 
employment policies which were adopted, if at all, only much later, 
depressions normally meant extremely drastic wage-cuts for the less skilled 
factory workers, and very sharp falls in earnings for the vast penumbra of 
semi-dependent artisans and outworkers.° 

This analysis can only be applied to Britain with some reserve. The 
primacy of the genuine trade cycle here is not in much doubt after 1815, 
or perhaps even from the 1780’s, though the ‘Labroussian’ nature of our 
export markets no doubt influenced it, and the policy of the agricultural 
interest up to 1846 probably kept food prices fluctuating more sharply than 
they need have done. Thus we do not find the clear seasonal pattern of 
the ‘pure’ unrest of the old type: mounting to a minor peak towards the 
end of the year, after the immediate effects of the harvest have worn off, 
and towards a major one in the months just preceding the new one. (See 
Table I.) Still, slump ‘explosion’ remains the rule before 1850, maintained 

1 Mainly in France, by Labrousse and others. See J. Fourastié in 1Xe Congres 
International des Sciences Historiques (Paris, 1950), 1, 223. Professor Ashton has also 
observed that such phenomena as Keynes’s ‘Gibson Paradox’ (A Treatise on 
Money, 1) seem not to be valid before the 1840's. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 124-5. The choice of weights for wheat prices seems arbitrary 
at first sight. 

3 C. E. Labrousse, La Crise de Economie Frangaise a la Fin de l Ancien Régime 
(Paris, 1944), Introduction; C. E. Labrousse, La Politique Finangiére et Econ. de 
Ll Assemblée Constituante (Paris, n.d.), cap. u, 16-24. 

4 Local prices tending to fluctuate quickly and wildly. 

5 But see E. Phelps Brown and S. Hopkins, ‘The Course of Wage Rates in 
Five Countries’, Oxford Econ. Papers, N.S. u (June 1950), 234-5, for opposition to 
the widely accepted view that the wage structure has tended to become less 
flexible. 
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doubtless by contemporary wage-policies, by the narrow zone which 
separated workers from destitution, even at good times, by rigidities in 
the system of food distribution and similar factors. 


Table I. Seasonality of riots in England and Wales 1740-1600** 


Percentage of disturbed years in which riots occurred 


as am =i 
January 8 May 33 September 22 
February 5°5 June 35°5 October 25 
March Il July 25 November 11 
April 22 August i4 December 3 


* Riots are recorded in 36 years of the period. 


Table II. Seasonality of unrest in Britain 1800-18507 


Year 


1802-3 


1808 
1811-12 
1812 


1816 
1817 


1818 
1819 
1826 
1830 
1830 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834. 


1837 
1838-9 


184.2 


1843 
1848 


Description 


Trade Unions. Luddism of shear- 
men, etc. 

Lancashire weavers’ strike 

Nottingham Luddites 

Nottingham Luddites 

Lancashire Luddites 

Yorkshire Luddites 

Luddism and Farm-labourers 

Blanketeers, Derby and Hudders- 
field ‘risings’ 

Lancashire strikes 

Peterloo (Reform agitation) 

Luddism 

Farm-labourers rising 

*Ten Hour Campaigns 
Country) 

*Reform Riots 

*Reform Riots 

*Ten Hour Campaign 

Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union: most rapid expan- 
sion 

Anti-Poor Law campaigns 

Chartism 

Chartism: Newport Rising 

Chartism: general strike 

Wales: Rebecca Riots 

Chartism 


(North 


Part of Year 
(peak months in heavy type) 


April to July 


June 

March; November 
November—December 
March-April 
February—June (April) 
May-—June 

Early June 


July—August 

Early summer—August 
April-May 
October-November 
January—March 


November 

May 

January—March 
January—April (March?) 


January—early June; November 
December—June (May-June) 
December 

August 

May—June 

April—June 


* Affected by parliamentary time-table. 


1 Source: the full, though not exhaustive, chronicle of riots in R. Wearmouth, 


Methodism and the Common People of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1945) 


® This table includes only the main episodes, and is thus not strictly comparable 
with Table I. Sources are too numerous to list conveniently. 
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After 1850 matters changed. The trade cycle won its general victory— 
1857 was perhaps the first world-wide crisis. The bottom of the depression 
and the peak of the cost-of-living no longer tended to coincide. Indeed, 
if anything the opposite was true: the scarcity of 1853~—5 was the first which 
did not produce major unrest in most countries, being offset by the excep- 
tionally full employment of that monumental boom.? In any case the 
disappearance of famines and the smoothing of cost-of-living fluctuations 
in Western Europe in the succeeding two generations, caused the old 
pattern to lose some of its distinctness. 

No equally distinct pattern replaced it. For one thing, a wide variety of 
countries, each at a different stage of economic development, now came 
into the orbit of the capitalist economy, and in many of these the old 
rhythm was still dominant, and it remained important in others with an 
exceptionally low general level of earnings. The Belgian miners’ jacquerie 
of 1886, the great political strikes of the depression years 1893 and 1902 
are at least as prominent in the social history of that country as the trade- 
union expansion of the 1904—7 up-swing.? (1902, indeed, was a great year 
for general strikes all over Europe.)* The Italian movements present an 
almost classic ‘depression pattern’ until well into the twentieth century; 
notably in the nation-wide riots of January to May 1898, which were set 
off by an old-fashioned leap in the cost-of-living.’ Even the main trade- 
union expansion in 1901 may have coincided with a dip rather than a rise 
in the economic curve,® and the old cost-of-living pattern was still very 
much alive in 1906.’ In the genesis of the Russian Revolution of 1905 the 
depression periods—the middle 1880’s and the early 1900’s—are more 
immediately important than the boom expansions of industrial agitation 
in the later 1890’s. Nor, of course, did the depression pattern disappear 
entirely in countries like Britain, after it had lost its primacy. It has been 


1 For exceptions—Piedmont—see A. Frilli, J Partitt Popolari (Florence, 1900), 
22. 
Ps Conversely, depressions have tended to become periods of falling living 
costs, thus partly counteracting the effect of heavy unemployment. Cf. M. H. 
Dobb, Studies in the Development of Capitalism (London, 1946), p. 334. 

3 J. Destrée and E. Vandervelde, Le Socialisme en Belgique (Paris, 1903), 
Pt. 0, caps. 1, 4, 10. Vandervelde, op. cit. 

4 E. Georgi, Theorie u. Praxis d. Generalstreiks (Jena, 1908), pp. 52, 57; 89 for 
Belgium, Sweden, Trieste, Barcelona; A. J. C. Rueter, De Spoorwegstakingen van 
1903 (Leiden, 1935). See also W. H. Crook, The General Strike (Chapel Hill, 
1931). For the Russian general strikes of 1902-3, J. Mavor, An Econ. Hist. of 
Russia (London, 1914), u, Bk. 7, cap. 1. 

5 N. Colajanni, L’/talia nel 1898, Tumulti e Reazione (Milan, 1951 ed.), caps. 3, 
11. For a detailed list of riots, Almanacco Soctalista for 1899. 

6 There is evidence both ways in E. Lemonon, L’Jtalie Econ. et Socrale 1861— 
1912 (Paris, 1913), pp. 159-78. On the trade-union ‘explosions’ of 1gor, 
M. Bettinotti, Vent’Anni di Movimento Operaio Genovese (Milan, 1932), Ppp. 54-5; 
63, and the admirably full figures in Origini, Vicende e Conquisti delle Organiz- 
zazione Operaie aderenti alla Camera del Lavoro in Milano (Milan, Societa Umani- 
taria, 1909). . 

7 See the review of A. Boscolo, ‘I Moti del 1906 in Sardegna’, Movimento 
Operaio, 1 (June-July 1950), 9-10. 
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observed that franchise campaigns, even after 1850, tended to revive in 
times of slump, when industrial forms of activity were inadvisable," just 
as even before 1850 trade-union expansions had, sometimes without 
attracting more than local attention, tended to occur in the up-swing of 
booms, e.g. in 1792, 1818, 1824-5 and 1844-6. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that striking ‘leaps’ increasingly tended to occur, less at the bottom 
of slumps, and more at times of cyclical up-swing, of rising employment 
or, a special case of great importance in the twentieth century, of 
war. 

Much might be said about the political implications of these changes, 
which led to a sort of dispersal of unrest, both between different classes in 
one country, and between different countries. The history of 1848, for 
instance, might well have been different if the deepest trough of the 
countries dominated by an industrial rhythm had not occurred some 
years previously—in 1839-42;3 if the old and new rhythms had more 
nearly coincided over the whole Continent. British history in the 1880's 
was much affected by the fact that the peaks of the Irish movement—an 
affair of small sellers and tenants—occurred in the cyclical troughs of 
1879-81 and 1886-7 and not, like those of the British Labour Movement, 
on the up-swing of 1888-g1.4 Again, the observer cannot help noticing 
the oddly syncopated rhythm of the European trade-union ‘leaps’ between 
1889 and 1914, notably the habit of the main British stresses (1889—go and 
1911-13) of falling on comparatively less accentuated Continental beats.® 
Similar phenomena may be observed in the world-wide trade-union 
expansions of the second half of the 1930’s, which were rather less marked 
in Britain than in most other countries, including notably, in many British 


1 The sharp distinction between industrial and political action is, however, 
artificial, especially on the Continent where permanently weak trade unions 
habitually relied on political campaigning. 

2 We have only fragmentary and roundabout evidence for those before 
1824-5, e.g. in A. Aspinall, The Early English Trade Unions (London, 1948), 
pp. 7, 246-313; Cole and Filson, British Working Class Movements 1789-1875 
(London, 1951), pp. 149-58. For 1824-5 see ibid., p. 241; S. and B. Webb, 
op. cit. pp. 98-100. For 1844-6, Cole and Postgate, The Common People (London, 
1946), pp. 316-17. 

* The other industrialized country, Belgium, seems actually to have been in 
part untouched by the crisis of early 1848. See J. Dhondt, ‘La Belgique en 1848’, 
Actes du Congres Historique de la Rev. de 1848 (Paris, 1948), p. 120. 

* An earlier, and striking, example of this is to be found in Southern England. 
In 1830 the farm-labourers’ unrest stopped within a few miles of the traditionally 
riotous textile centres, which were booming. (See the MS. Cobb correspondence, 
Wilts Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Library, Devizes.) In 1839, when physical- 
force Chartism dominated the latter (P.R.O. Home Office Papers, H.O. 40/40, 
40/48) agrarian unrest in the country, as measured by rick-burning and similar 
offences, was at its lowest point for the decade (see the annual parliamentary 
return ‘Numbers of Criminal Offenders’ from 1834). Between them the 
areas of unrest in 1830 and 1839 cover most of the country, but they hardly 
overlap. ‘ 

* The Russian labour revival from 1912 and the Belgian general strike of 
1913 are the main Continental exceptions. 
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colonies and dependencies. Such changes are reflected in the evolution of 
the ideas and tactics of those who believed in European or world revolu- 
tion, from the traditional assumptions of the men of 1848 to the complexities 
of Lenin’s ‘law of uneven development’. We should, however, add that 
the increasing political interdependence of countries, and the unifying 
force of such things as wars have to some extent counteracted this 
* dispersal’, 


IV 


The new model of ‘explosion’ is thus not so easy to analyse. Certainly the 
analysis of the available indices of labour conditions is more complicated, 
though it does help in settling the problem of the exact timing of the 
‘leaps’. The most measurable of these, in Britain, occur on the up-swing 
of trade cycles, but appear to have been hatched in periods when important 
groups of workers became less well-off. 

Real wage figures are too artificial and unreliable to measure this. 
Fortunately we have some rough, but more realistic, indications in con- 
sumption figures for certain staple goods and the pauper returns. This 
evidence is by no means conclusive, though it does show that, between 
1867 and 1911, our pattern fits the three up-swings in which expansions 
took place, does not fit the two in which they were absent, and may or 
may not fit that of 1903—7 in which there was no major trade-union 
activity, but—to judge by the general election of t1g06—a marked political 
‘leap’. Table III’ sets out the data for the three expansions of 1871-2, 
1889-90 and 1911-12. It shows that the rate of adult and able-bodied 
pauperism failed to fall between the trough of the slump and the period just 
before the ‘explosion’, and might even show a tendency to rise. Per contra, 
in the periods 1880-4 and 1893-8 there was a fairly steady decline, though 
not in 1902-7. Similarly a stronger tendency to buy less of certain staple 


1H. A. Marquand (ed.), Organised Labour in Four Continents (London, 1939) ; 
V. Thompson, Labor Problems in Southeast Asia (Yale, 1947); K. Kurihara, Labor 
in the Philippine Economy (Stanford, 1945); S. D. Punekar, Trade Unionism in India 
(Bombay, 1948), bring this out. 

2 Consumption indices are preferable to real-wage ones, in view of the absence 
or the known weaknesses of cost-of-living figures. The table gives both the general 
pauper rates (which are over-weighted by the old and infirm), and those for 
normally adult and able-bodied, which may be taken as a rough check on the 
trade-union unemployment rate, from which they diverge quite interestingly. 
Care should be taken not to use these figures as more than general pointers, or 
outside their scope. Thus they are not intended to contribute to the discussion 
on the movement of real and money wages in cycles (see Dunlop, Keynes, 
Tarshis and Richardson in Econ. 7. xLv (1938), 412; XLIX (1939), 34, 150, 
425; Ruggles, Dunlop, Tarshis in Q.7. Econ. Lv (1940-1), 130, 683, 691, 697), 
and they do not in fact clearly support either side in that controversy. 

3 This whole period, however,- sees a generally rising trend of able-bodied 
pauperism, which may be due to the abnormal depression in London, at its 
peak in 1905-6. Hence able-bodied pauperism in 1903~7 does not show a mere 
failure to decline from depression levels—in fact, the slump made hardly any 
impact on it—but a sharp jump in 1905-6. 
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goods appears before the ‘explosions’, than in the up-swings which do not 
contain any. 


Table III. Changes in Working Class Standards before Trade- Union 
Expansions, 1871-2, 1889-90 and 1911-12 
‘Ordinarily 
able-bodied 
Consumption Paupers per 1000 paupers’ per 


Changes of population 1000 population 

Year (a) (b) (c) 
I. 1867-72 

1867 I 45:0 6-9 

1868 3 48-0 Te 

1869 4 47°7 78 

1870 3 48°8 7-9 

1871 4 48-2 FEF) 

1872 () 430 6-6 
II. 1886-9 

1886 6 29°9 3°7 

1887 2 29°9 3°7 

1888 4 29'0 3°7 

1889 3 27°9 3°5 
III. rg08-11 

1908 5 25°7 3:2 

1909 I 26-1 3°5 

pro 3 25°9 3°6 

IQII I 24°8 (d) 3°5 


(a) This series expresses the number of the following eight commodities whose con- 
sumption per head fell in the year: Tea, Sugar, Tobacco, Beer, Currants and Raisins, 
Cocoa, Coffee, Rice. Sources, as used by G. H. Wood, ‘Some Statistics Relating to 
Working Class Progress’, 7.R. Stat. Soc. vol. 62 (1889). For 1900-11 the commodities 
used by F. Wood, ‘The Course of Real Wages in London 1900-12’, 7.R. Stat. Soc. 
vol. 77 (1913-14), have been used. Since her table includes Meat and Flour, but excludes 
Rice and Coffee, the series are not comparable. The inclusion of other commodities in 
the earlier series does not change their shape. 

(b) R.C. on Poor Law (Parl. Papers, 1909, Xxxtx, App. p. 117), Local Govt. Board 
Report (Parl. Papers, 1912-13, XXXV, 152). This rate includes all paupers, and thus 
differs for that excluding the insane and casual which is sometimes given (Parl. Papers. 
1O1O. hit, pees) ie 

(c) Local Government Board Reports. 

(d) From 1 Jan, 1911 persons who had received poor relief since 1 Jan. 1908 became 
eligible for Old Age Pensions; hence some or all of the decline in the rate (Parl. Papers, 
1912-13, XXXV, Pp. Vili, 105, 117). 


Thus it is fairly clear that money was getting tighter for the working- 
class household in the later 1860’s. This is borne out by the statistics of the 
Oddfellows; resignation from that Society rose steadily from 1864 to 1869 
and did not really begin to fall until 1871.1 The increase in pauperism was 


+ FR. Stat. Soc. xu (1877), 42 ff., ‘Some statistics of the Affiliated Orders of 


Friendly Societies’; also F. G. P. Neison, The Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
(London, 1869). 
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striking enough to cause a marked tightening of Poor Law administration 
in 1869 and 1871,1 for it was ascribed, on no very obvious evidence, to 
laxity. The tightest period seems to have been in 1870. The evidence for 
1886-9 is somewhat less strong, though suggestive enough. The decline 
in real wages in the years before 1911 is a matter of common knowledge.” 
About the 1833-5 outbreak we know hardly anything, since we lack both 
general consumption and poor law figures. The only commodity for which 
we have good figures, sugar, dropped from 1831 to 1833 inclusive, in spite 
of a decline in the duty. Consumption had risen with two small checks 
since 1826.3 Though wholesale wheat prices were falling, we know that 
retail prices did not decline in proportion, if they declined at all. The 
results of an investigation into their change since 1814 by the Chartist 
Convention in 1839* may be summed up in the words of one of the ques- 
tionnaires: ‘While wages have been steadily falling provisions have not. 
My memory can serve me for 1830. The difference if any is trifling on 
either side. *° The general picture is thus one of wages lagging behind prices 
in the early stages of these booms, while the decline in unemployment and 
the expansion of overtime or other elastic forms of earning had not yet 
offset the rise. 

The unemployment situation is more complex. We know hardly any- 
thing about the early 1830's, except that unemployment among the 
favoured Ironfounders rose until 1833.6 Still, in general it must have 
declined from the 1832 peak, though this may not have affected the men 
hit by technological changes. In 1871 unemployment had been improving 
for two years or so in the metal industries, and was just beginning to improve 
in building, printing and other less cyclical and more sluggish occupations, 
which may, however, give a better idea of what happened to unorganized 
workers.’ In 1889 unemployment in the main cyclical industries showed 
a sharp decline from the great peak of 1886, flattening out somewhat in 
1888-9 and rising a little in 1889-90. The figures of unemployment among 
builders, printers, cabinet-makers, showed the expected lag in 1887-8, 
declined more steeply in 1888-9 and flattened out in 1889-90. Some 
industries, however, which we know to have been greatly affected by the 
subsequent ‘explosion’, were heterodox. The boot- and shoemakers had 


1 Cf. Goschen’s Minute of 1869 and the Local Government Board’s Circular 
of 2 Dec. 1871. : 

2 It has been argued (Labour Gazette (1912), p. 2) that the drought of the 
summer of 1g11 accentuated the rise in the cost of living; but one cannot be sure 
how far this would affect a movement which was at its height in August— 
September. 

3 Parl. Papers, 1852-3, xcrx: Return of Quantities of Sugar Imported and 
Retained for Consumption. 

4 B.M. Add. MSS. 34, 245 A and B. The returns represent only a few areas 
well, notably Scots and West of England textile towns. . 

5 Loc. cit. B, p. 284. See also T. S. Ashton, ‘The Standard of Living of the 
English Working Class, 1790-1830’, Journ. Econ. Hist. Supp. 1x (1949). 

6 Woytinsky, Three Sources of Unemployment (Geneva, 1935)- 

7 F.R. Stat. Soc. tx (1899), 640-2. 
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their unemployment peak in 1888 and had only just begun their decline. 
The railwaymen and locomotive engineers also had delayed unemploy- 
ment peaks in 1887 and 1888. In 1911 the rise in employment 1s more 
uniform. Even the builders whose figures of unemployment had been 
sluggish for a decade, were coming out of their depression, though there 
was an odd, and quite untypical, lay-off of 5 % of them in June, which may 
be interesting.” ae 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to compare this with other countries 
experience. The data are scantier® and in view of the less industrialized 
state of other areas, less representative of the classes which join labour 
movements. Such as they are, they fit fairly well. Thus, consumption 
figures and general evidence suggest a temporary increase in labour’s 
difficulties at the end of the 1860’s and in the early 1870's, at any rate in 
Prussia. For Saxony, we get the same impression for the late 1880’s and 
1890's from some figures of meat consumption per head;° for all Germany 
and for some widely separated towns the same seems to apply in 1904-6.° 
How much value is to be put on these and other isolated, and tricky 
indices’ is another question. It is perhaps worth noting that the first steps 
in labour organization in Asian countries are widely ascribed to the lag of 
wages behind prices in the abnormal booms of war-time, which may be 
regarded as an extreme instance of what we have been describing.’ There 
is room for much more research in this difficult field. 


1 F.R. Stat. Soc. Lxvu (1904), 58. 

2 W. H. Beveridge, Unemployment (1930 ed.), p. 429. 

3 Unemployment figures are scanty before the 18go’s, and not much use 
before the twentieth century. The material for consumption figures is well 
surveyed in K. Apelt, Die Konsumtion d. wichtigsten Kulturlaender (Berlin, 1899). 
Wage and price figures are more abundant, but the dangers of manipulating 
real wage indices should be evident from the discussions of British working-class 
standards in the first half of the century. 

4 Apelt, op. cit. 22 (bread), 95 (coffee); F. Mehring, Gesch. d. Deutschen 
Soztaldemokratie (Stuttgart, 1898), mu, 320-1. But an improvement in living 
conditions is suggested, without evidence, in J. Schmoele, Die sozialdemokr. 
Gewerkschaften in Deutschland seit d. Erlass d. Sozialistengesetzes (Jena, 1896), 
P- 39- 

® R. Martin, ‘Fleischverbrauch im Kgr. Sachsen’, Ztschr. d. Kgl. Saechs. 
Statist. Bureaus (1895), pp. 119 ff., 150; ‘Stoerungen im deutschen Wirtschafts- 
leben’, Schriften d. Vereins f. Sozialpolitik, vol. 109 (1903), 5, 238). 

° “Kosten d. Lebenshaltung in deutschen Grossstaedten’, Schriften d. V. f. 
Soz. Pol. vol. 145 (1914), 1, 93 (Halle), 211 (Leipzig), 145, u, 58 (Barmen), 
145, Iv, 49 (Chemnitz), 384 (all Germany). The marked agreement between 
the movement of these series is notable. 

’ Important rises in the cost of living in Paris for the end of the 1880’s and 
early 1890's are suggested by G. Moreau, Le Syndicalisme (Paris, 1925), pp. gro ff., 
and C. 'Tyszka, Loehne u. Lebenskosten in Westeuropa im 19. fh. (Leipzig, 1914), posit 
No useful consumption data for French industrial or urban centres are, however, 
readily available, the Octroi statistics for certain towns (Bulletin de Statistique et 
Legislation Comparée, annual) being very difficult to use. 

* B. Shiva Rao, The Industrial Worker in India (London, 1939), p. 181; Sen 
Katayama, The Labor Movement in Japan (Chicago, 1918), p. 36, for the period 
of the China-Japan war, 1896-7. 
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Nor is it possible without laborious, and probably vain, researches and 
calculations, to make any general estimates of the annual changes in 
intensity and discomfort of work in any European country of our period. 
That these have an important connexion with ‘explosions’ is highly 
probable. There issome general evidence on this matter! and it is interesting 
that the periods of ‘explosion’ are normally among the few in which 
demands for shorter hours, which, in this period, may generally be taken 
at their face value,” play a significant part in labour struggles: the Short 
Time Committees of the early 1830's, the Nine Hour Campaign of 1871-2, 


Table IV. Intensity of Effort and Strikes in Nord and Pas de Calais 
Coalfields, 1850-g0* 


Net increase (decrease) in effort 


per head* 
A ~ 
Years Nord Pas de Calais Remarks 
1864-6 + 8-5 — 95 Outbreak in N. 1866 
1870-2 +27 + 26°5 mS both 1872 
1882-4 + 3°5 — 05 $5 N. 1884 
1886-9 + 05 +17 5 P.d.C. 1889-93 


* The percentage rise or fall in production per man-day and in machine u.P. per 
100 workers has been calculated, the first year of each series=100. Decreases in the 
H.P. ratio have been added, increases subtracted, from the first figure to make a crude 
allowance for that part of increased output which is not attributable to extra physical 
effort. 


the Eight Hour Campaign of the late 1880’s and early 1890's spring to 
mind in this country.4 We may also gauge the importance of this factor by 
comparing the behaviour of groups whose labour had been intensified with 
those where it had not. Thus Simiand’s excellent figures show five major 
periods of labour activity in the two northern French coalfields between 
1850 and 1902. Table IV shows that the fields in which intensification of 
labour took place were those in which labour activity was greatest, up to 
1893. (The last expansion, 1900-2, took place at a time of rapid mechaniza- 
tion and falling output per head, and does not fit.) 


1 L. Dechesne, L’ Avénement du Régime Syndical a Verviers (Paris, 1908), pp. 102 ff., 
on the importance of the struggle against the ‘two-loom system’ in the genesis 
of the 1906 outbreak. This is one of the few monographs of a trade-union 
‘explosion’. 

2 These may sometimes be disguised demands for wage-rises through overtime 
pay. But during the Great Depression in Britain they were often disguised 
demands for spreading unemployment evenly. 

3 Source: F. Simiand, Le Salaire des Ouvriers des Mines de Charbon en France 

ris, 1907), Tableau B (p. 112), pp. 351-5. 
OT Par Hees Hour “pail dS Driver, Tory Radical (New York, 1946) 
passim; the Nine Hour Movement, J. Burnett, A History of the Engineers’ Strike in 
Newcastle and Gateshead (Newcastle, 1872); R. W. Postgate, op. cit. pp. 295-8; 
the Eight Hour Movement, Trades Union Congress, Reports, 1889-91; S. Webb 
and H. Cox, The Eight Hour Day (London, 1891); J. M. Robertson, The Eight 
Hour Movement (London, 1893). 
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A similar correlation emerges if we compare the effects of the trade-union 
expansion of 1889-91 in different British railway companies. If we take 
the rate of non-fatal injuries to railway-men as a rough guide to changes 
in the intensity of work, we shall find that it rises sharply in three major 
companies between 1886 and 1891, and falls, sometimes steeply, in three 
others.! Table V compares the fortune of the main railwaymen’s union in 
the companies concerned :? 


Table V. Expansion of membership and branches of Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants in two groups of Companies, 1888-91 


Companies whose accident rate 


(I) Rose* (LDerelly 
1. Number of branches in 1888 gi 55 
2. Number of branches with 14 33 
little membership change, as 
per cent of 1888 
3. Number of new branches 61°5 29 
1888-91, as per cent of 1888 
4. Number of new and rising 144 96 
branches 1888-91 as per cent 
of 1888 


* London and N.W., G. Northern, North Eastern. 
t+ G. Western, London and S.W., Great Eastern. 


However, the difficulties of using partial, often unsuitable and tricky 
data of this kind are very great. In any case, more work is needed before 
we can tell how far such changes in effort are functions of cyclical move- 
ments—e.g. in depressions, as Simiand suggests,* functions of the inelasticity 
of wages, in booms of that of the labour supply—and how far they express 
long-term factors.t Nor do we know exactly what importance they have 


1 Parl. Papers, 1893—4, LXxIx, ‘Return of Injuries to Railway Servants’. These 
figures exclude injuries not caused by the movement of trains, which are not 
conveniently available until after 1896. Nor do they give the proportion of 
injured to those ‘exposed to risk’, the number of which changes at a different 
rate from that of all railwaymen. (See the annual Railway “Accident Reports.) 
Similar calculations for later periods are more difficult owing to changes in the 
methods of reporting accidents in 1906, and of both methods of reporting and 
the classification. of workers concerned, in 1896. For earlier periods we possess 
no useful data. Cf. F. G. P. Neison, The Rate of Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in 
and about Mines and on Railways (London, 1880) ; available in the Library of the 
Royal Statistical Society. Also by the same, ‘Analytical View of Railway 
Accidents II’, 7.R. Stat. Soc. xvi (1854), 219. The rate of fatal accidents is not 
useful for our purpose. 

* Union figures compiled from the Annual Reports of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, 1888-91. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 242-3. y 

4 See the discussion in H. Verney, ‘On the recent considerable increase in 
the numbers of reported accidents in factories’, 7.R. Stat. Soc. xx (1910), 9 
For similar German and Austrian figures showing a secular increase in 
industrial accident rate from the 1880’s and 1890's, see art. ‘Unfallstatistik’ 
in early editions of the Hwd. d. Staatswissenschaften. 
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in the minds of workers compared to other causes of discontent. Mean- 


while we can only be uneasily aware of their possible importance in our 
problem. 


Vv 


All this, however, only tells us at what moment in the short term an 
‘explosion’ is most likely to occur. But the crux of the matter is whether 
the whole labour situation is sufficiently inflammable to ignite. (It is not, 
of course, necessary that all sections of labour should be at the point of 
spontaneous ignition, for ‘explosions’ have great power to propagate 
themselves, once they begin in one area of industry.)! Not every trade 
cycle produces such general inflammability. In Britain, after 1850, it 
seems to occur roughly every other decade.? Longer trends in our indices 
throw little light on this problem. The ‘explosions’ of the early 1870’s and 
1900’s appear in secular boom periods, those of the 1830’s and 1880’s— 
18g0’s in secular depression phases. That of 1872 occurs at the end of 
a period of probably falling unemployment, rising money and real wages; 
that of 1889 during one of heavier unemployment, stable money and rising 
real wages; that of 1911 while unemployment falls, money wages remain 
stable and real wages fall. The troubles of the 1830’s—if one is to hazard 
a guess about the period—may have coincided with rising unemployment, 
falling real and money wages. Continental ‘explosions’ occur against 
movements which are hardly more uniform. 

Clearly the study of isolated series of statistics will carry us no farther. 
We must consider the ‘explosion’ as a whole, in relation to the structure 
of the economy, and the particular phase of economic change in which it 
occurs. Perhaps the most useful assumption is that, under nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century conditions, the normal process of industrial 
development tends to produce explosive situations, i.e. accumulations of 
inflammable material which only ignite periodically, as it were under 
compression. This would appear to be so in all the three main phases of 
the economy, that of the transition to industrialism, of classical ‘free 


1 The exact methods by which they do so, deserve further study. The general 
shape of a curve plotting their propagation would, however, seem to resemble 
that of the spread of epidemics, panics and similar social phenomena (L. S$. 
Penrose, The Objective Study of Crowd Behaviour, 1952). Organizational and 
political factors would normally prevent the curve from declining in the 
expected manner. 

2 Attempts to discover more precise periodicities—e.g. a 17-year one in the 
U.S.A. (Davis, loc. cit. pp. 621-2) are better avoided at present. Nor can any 
regular relationship between ‘explosions’ and the phases of economic periods 
be discerned, though it is tempting to seek them towards the end of each. How- 
ever, while this would fit quite well—1847-8 for the 1817-48 period, 1868-73 
for the 1848-73 one, 1889-93 for the ‘Great Depression’ and the war-time 
expansions for 1896—1920—it does not account for mid-term ‘explosions’ like 
those of the early 1830’s in Britain and 1898-1907 on the continent. (Chartism 
would fit, since it is arguable that in Britain the real secular turning-point came 
in the early rather than the late 1840’s.) Since we have only six phases in our 
period, statistical manipulation cannot help us here. 
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competition’, and of the modern forms of state and corporation capitalism," 
though each has its own forms of inelasticity, as well as its specific counter- 
acting factors. In countries which start late on the road to industrialization 
we may—as in Italy—find curious combinations of all these. For most of 
the nineteenth century analysis is simplified since we have, speaking 
broadly, to consider only growing economies, and can neglect the major 
modifications introduced by the latter phases of economic development. 
Thus active government intervention before 1914 is mainly confined to 
providing a legal framework for industrial bargaining, to police actions, to 
relations with their own employees, who are not normally (apart from 
railwaymen) an important section of the working-class, and to occasional 
interference in large disputes, and occasional encouraging gestures by 
administrations of the left like Waldeck Rousseau in France, Zanardelli 
and Giolitti in Italy, tending to boost incipient expansions of social move- 
ments. The formation of huge business combinations in our period does 
not as yet lead to important joint-monopolies with labour? but, tilting the 
bargaining balance sharply in favour of employers, usually intensifies the 
old-fashioned attitude of management to unions. Serious recognition, 
institutionalized collective bargaining, etc., are only beginning to develop. 

This does not mean that our analysis could not be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to the later phases. While we should expect each phase of economic 
development to have its own patterns of accumulation and ignition, there 
is a certain family resemblance between all of them.4 It is uncertain 
whether we should regard the whole process on the—necessarily crude— 
analogy of the ordinary internal combustion engine, whose explosion 1s 
ignited by an outside spark, or the more elegant Diesel engine, in which 
the compression itself produces the explosion. We can find examples of 
both. In any case, a spark plug is readily available in the trade cycle, or 
in political events. 

Even when all simplifications have been made, the phenomenon remains 
rather complex. Perhaps the most convenient way to approach it is there- 
fore to take a particular ‘explosion’ as a starting-point: that of 1889-90 in 
Britain. Though this is traditionally associated with the London Dock 
Strike, the organization of the unskilled, and the ‘revival of Socialism’, in 


1 Or, for those who prefer Schumpeterian terms, the three ‘Kondratiev 
waves’ which more than cover our period. 

_ * It would take us off the track of the present argument to discuss the 
interesting exceptions to this statement. 

* The Webb MSS. (Coll EA. v1, L.S.E. Library) contains an interesting list 
of British unions in the early 18g0’s having national, local, shop or no agree- 
ments with employers. For the prevalence of local and shop agreements (where 
any existed), see H. Koeppe, ‘Fortschritte d. Arbeitstarifvertrages in Deutsch- 
land, Oesterreich, etc.’, jrb. f. Nationaloek. u. Statistik, xxv (1912), 362; 
D. Saposs, The Labor Movement in Postwar France (N.Y. 1931), pp. 190 ft. 

4 It may be argued that most social processes follow such a pattern, which 
may be called ‘the transformation of quantity into quality’ by some, change 
‘which so displaces its equilibrium point that the new cannot be reached from 
the old by infinitesimal steps’ by others. (J. A. Schumpeter, Theory of Econ 
Development, p. 64 n.) 
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fact it touched almost all industrial parts of the country, and a wide 
variety of industries and grades of labour with very varying political 
affiliations.} 

We may range the various groups affected by this phenomenon into 
a sort of spectrum. At one end of it we find those whose ‘explosion’ was 
dominated by the trade cycle (in the specific wider setting of the Great 
Depression), e.g. coal-miners and traditional heavy industries; at the 
other groups like the gasworkers, almost unaffected by cyclical movements. 
In fact, most groups were somewhere between these extremes, though the 
cyclical factors which affected them were not so much sharp periodic jabs 
of unemployment or wage-cuts in slumps, as more indirect and piecemeal 
forms of pressure which bore on them, as employers attempted to escape 
the general tendency of profit-margins to fall. The movements dominated 
by the cycle began well before the main outbreak—among the miners, in 
the trough of the selling-price of coal, in the shipyards, just after their most 
disastrous year, in cotton even earlier.2 They had surprisingly little 
immediate effect on the rest of the country, which waited for the spark to 
come from sailors, dockers and gasworkers two years later. Moreover, 
they continued semi-independently of the main movement, though some- 
times, like the miners in the T.U.C., allying with it in pursuit of common 
demands (1889-93). Of the wider unions among the unskilled, that which 
had its headquarters in the north-eastern shipyards was the only one not 
to be under socialist leadership.* 

We may note in passing that ‘explosiveness’ was less, where regular 
institutions existed which were believed capable of safeguarding the 
general bargaining position of the men, and their basic minimum of life. 


1 No full history of this exists, though there is a mass of valuable contemporary 
descriptions. Beside the standard works of the Webbs and Cole, see H. L. Smith 
and V. Nash, The Story of the Dockers’ Strike (London, 1889), the autobiographies 
of Tom Mann (1923), W. Thorne (n.d.), Ben Tillett (1931), James Sexton 
(1936), G. D. H. Cole, Yohn Burns (1944), E. J. Hobsbawm (ed.), Labour’s Turning 
Point, 1880-1900 (London, 1948), and the same, ‘General Labour Unions in 
Britain 1889-1914’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. 1 (1948-9), 123. There are various 
pertinent trade-union histories: R. W. Postgate, op. cit.; R. P. Arnot, The 
Miners (London, 1948); J. B. Jefferys, The Story of the Engineers (London, 1945) ; 
R. Groves, Sharpen the Sickle (London, 1949); and, less professionally handled, 
B. Turner, Short History of the General Union of Textile Workers (Heckmondwike, 
1920); R. B. Suthers, The Story of Natsopa (London, 1929); H. G. Swift, History 
of Postal Agitation (London, 1900), etc. 

2 R. P. Arnot, op. cit. cap. m1. On the North-East, E. R. Pease, ‘Labour 
Federation’, To-Day (June, 1887), pp. 171 ff. and the Reports of the National 
Labour Federation. No good history of cotton unionism exists. See $. Chapman, 
op. cit. cap. x, and J. Jewkes and E. M. Gray, Wages and Labour in the Lancashire 
Cotton Spinning Industry (Manchester, 1935), pp. 82-6. 

3 For the London impetus, W. Thorne, My Life’s Battles (n.d.); Ben Tillett, 
Memories and Reflexions (1931); Tom Mann, Memoirs (1923); Smith and Nash, 
op. cit.; for the northern one, The Life of Sir James Sexton, Agitator, by Himself 
(1936); J. Havelock Wilson, My Stormy Voyage Through Life (1925), pp. 134-6, 
caps. xvi, xvili; The Times, Jan. 28—-Feb. 19, 1889. 

4 E. Hobsbawm, General Labour Unions, p. 126. 
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Cotton did not explode in the 1880's, but adjusted gradually; wool, which 
lacked any such machinery—like cotton in the 1820’s and 1830’s—and 
coal-mining, which suffered under sliding-scales, did ‘explode’.? 

We may thus conclude that long-term depression factors (as expressed 
in cycles within such periods) helped to accumulate inflammable material 
rather than to set it alight. However, it should be remembered that the 
direct pressure of the Great Depression on labour in Britain was rather 
milder than in the 1815-47 period, or between the wars. Such pressure 
was not, of course, confined to secular depression periods. In secular 
periods of expansion there might be less cause for employers to attack 
labour conditions directly, but the indirect effects of business policies 
might be equally serious, e.g. changes in the direction of investment. In so 
far as such factors—which we need analyse no further here—affect labour 
conditions and wages, they have already been briefly considered in 
section IV above. 

We may next group our industries differently. At one end of the scale 
we shall place those which increased their output or activities without any 
significant technical or organizational change, e.g. the gasworkers; at the 
other those undergoing rapid technical revolution of the sort most likely to 
affect workers, e.g. mass-production clothing-manufacture. Since Britain 
(unlike contemporary Germany or the U.S.A.) was not, on the whole, 
undergoing any very startling change in technique or business organization, 
most groups at this period are clustered near the former end of the scale, 
though some, quite prominent in the explosion—boot-and-shoe workers, 
tramway-men, electricians, workers in chemicals, flour- and oil-mills, 
clothing-workers, etc.—-are nearer the other. This enables us to distinguish 
the two main forms in which technical change accumulated tensions. 

The first of these is best illustrated by the classically pure case of the 
gasworkers between their two ‘explosions’ of 1872 and 1889.2 Their 
industry expanded output at an even rate, almost unaffected by technical 
innovations, and, except for the secondary by-products market, un- 
affected by the trade cycle. Moreover, it worked without substantial 
unused capacity to complicate the picture. For 16 years it had been 
virtually free from unions or labour troubles—until the almost universal 
demand in 1889, not for wage-increases, but for a shorter shift—i.e. for 

' The main achievements in cotton—the formation of the Card-Room 
Amalgamation (1886), its admission of ring-spinners (1887), the formation of 
the Northern Counties Amal. Assoc. of Weavers (1884), and the negotiation of 


the final Bolton spinning list (1887), all ante-date the expansion. There are only 
faint signs of ‘explosiveness’ here in 1889-90, compared with the 1830’s and 
IQII-I2. 

* The main sources for this paragraph are the files of the technical press, 
notably the Journal of Gas Lighting, and the reports of the numerous conferences 
of Gas Managers and Engineers. See also F. Popplewell, ‘The Gas Industry’, 
in S. Webb and A. Freeman (eds.), Seasonal Trades (London, 1912). 

_® But since many seasonal gasworkers worked in cyclically sensitive occupa- 
tions—e.g. brickmaking—they must have been affected by it. Hence perhaps 
the timing of the ‘explosion’ in 1889. 

* Journ. Gas L. trv (1889), 683. 
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a decreased intensity of work. The increase in this intensity may be 
roughly measured: from 1874 to 1888 the amount of coal carbonized in 
London gasworks rose by 76%, the number of manshifts worked by only 
48 %;' though this greatly underrated the ‘felt’ as distinct from the ‘real’ 
intensification of work.? But the same process which caused the workers 
discontent, also made management temporarily much more vulnerable 
to their pressure. This may also be measured. The industry conceded the 
demand for an 8-hour instead of a 12-hour shift virtually without a fight 
(doubtless with a side-glance at the up-and-coming electrical industry), 
though this was then believed to involve a 33 % increase in the wage-bill 
without any offsetting factors. We thus have a very elegant mechanism, 
which produces its increasing tensions; a spark-plug in the form of a dis- 
proportionately great temporary increase in the vulnerability of manage- 
ment, and also, a delaying mechanism. For after each spurt of technical 
and organizational change both employers and labour adapt themselves 
to specific forms of relationships which, like all institutions, are fairly 
inelastic, dams which both help to collect the rising water and prevent it 
from overflowing until it has reached a certain height. 

The explosive mechanism is less simple in the ensuing phases of technical 
change. Perhaps the most important factor making for discontinuous 
social movements is the tendency of the innovations themselves to cluster; 
a phenomenon we need not investigate further here.* Thus round the turn 
of the 1880's several groups of workers were simultaneously affected by 
them—printers, engineers, clothing and boot-and-shoe workers, as well as 
wholly new groups like electricians. But technical changes normally 
displace groups both within the industry and outside it, or at any rate 
shift their bargaining positions, creating discontent by down-grading, 
the possibility of rapid organization by opening new tactics to others. 
The ‘explosion’ of 188g is not perhaps the best for the study of this 
phenomenon. We do not here find, what was obviously a major factor 
behind the outbreaks of the 1830’s—the down-grading of domestic 
workers and hand-working artisans after their ‘golden age’ in the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic period; the collapse of the earnings of handloom 
weavers, of the local closed shops of craftsmen turning out consumer goods 

1 Calculated from the annual returns of balance sheets for the Metropolitan 
Gas Companies (Parl. Pap. 1870-1906) and John Field’s annual Analysis of 
Metropolitan and Suburban Gas Company Accounts (from 1869). Since stokers were 
overwhelmingly paid on a straight time basis, rates did not change, and over- 
time existed only in the form of extra shifts (cf. Wage Census 1906, Parl. Pap., 
1910, LXxxiv), the amount of carbonizing wages can be used as an index of 
man-shifts. 

2 Since almost any changes in heavy labour, which establishes its conventional 
rhythm, is likely to be regarded as causing discomfort. 

3 Fourn. Gas L. tv (1889), 458, 838, 885. Indeed, it turned out to be greater 
up to 47 and 53% in London and the suburbs, 35 and 36% in the provinces 
(Field’s Analysis, 1888-91). For the failure to consider the economies of eight- 
hour shifts before 1889, Journ. Gas L. tum (1888), 894. 

4 There has been some discussion of it in connexion with the Schumpeterian 
system of economic development. 
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—tailors, furniture makers, perhaps builders; the threat to key industrial 
craftsmen faced with machines—woolcombers and spinners.’ We do, 
however, find minor, but not negligible, shifts to the left among several 
craft groups,” and less easily definable unrest among that sensitive group, 
the semi-independent home-workers and subcontractors on the fringe of 
consumer-goods industries.2 In any case a change in the productive 
apparatus involves a change in the superstructure of institutions and 
policies which rest on it; since these are to some extent rigid, the adjust- 
ment? is not likely to be smooth or immediate. We shall almost certainly 
find a period of experimenting, both by employers and workers—and 
hence of latent or open unrest—before a new pattern of industrial rela- 
tionships succeeds the old one. The history of industrial relations in the 
boot-and-shoe industry before the ‘settlement’ of 1895° may illustrate 
what happens during a period of technical innovation; the history of 
relations between the Shipping Federation and the seamen’s and waterside 
unions what happens during the transition to an oligopolist structure.® 
Both industries were much affected by the ‘explosion’ of 1889. Mining 
and textile unionism in most countries follow similar patterns. Yet these 
by-products of technical change produce explosive material, rather than 
explosions, though very likely somewhere in the restless mass a spark may 
be generated. 

Yet there are factors, inherent in the rate of industrial growth, and the 
social structure of the country, which prevent any gradual dissipation of 
such unrest. Some of these ézme-lags are familiar to the sociologist and 
historian. For convenience, we shall here consider only one sort. Industrial 
expansions in the nineteenth century normally found their labour-force 


‘ On the ‘golden age’, Cole and Filson, op. cit. p. 20, and the consensus of 
opinion as to the ineffectiveness of Combination Acts against the ‘artisans’, 
M. D. George, ‘The Combination Laws’, Econ. Hist. Rev. vt (1936), 172. On 
the collapse of strong local bargaining combinations, F. Galton, The Tailoring 
Trade (1896), p. Ixxxi and passim; H. Mayhew, London Labour and the London 
Poor (1861-2), ut, 232—41—furniture makers. For wool-combers and spinners, 
E. CG. Tufnell, Character, Objects and Effects of Trades’ Unions (1834), pp. 49-62; 
W. Marcroft, The Marcroft Family (Rochdale, 1889); H. Ashworth, An inquiry 
into the origin, procedure and results of the strike of the operative cotton spinners. . . 1836-7 
(1838). 

® Jefferys, op. -cit. pt. m1, cap. 6; D. M. Good, ‘Economic and Political 
Origins of the Labour Party’ (M.S. thesis, L.S.E. Library). The small group of 
skilled crafts which joined in the socialist-led Labour Representation Committee 
before ‘Taff Vale consists largely of those affected by such changes. 

® E.g. the domestic outworkers in the Bristol and Norwich boot-and-shoe trade. 
L. Dechesne, op. cit. pp. 131 ff. for similar unrest among the faconniers in the 
Belgian woollen trade in the 1890’s. 

* ‘Adjustment’ is a general and relative term. Some adjustments are more 
easily made than others, some may not be made at all in the lifetime of a profit- 
making economy. 

° S. and B. Webb, Industrial Democracy (1902 ed.), 185-92, cap. vit; E. 
Brunner, ‘The Origins of Industrial Peace’, Oxf. Econ. Papers, N.S. 1 (June, 
1949), 247-60. 

©) LE Pos, The Shipping Federation 1890-1950 (London, 1950), Caps. 2-3. 
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(with some exceptions) outside the industrial working-class, e.g. from the 
villages, or outside regular industrial labour.! These new recruits were 
often attracted by the prospect of better earnings, and other incentives, 
and consequently, for a time, better contented. (They might not be more 
docile: ex-peasants have their own rhythm of discontent, which is some- 
times fiercer than that of established workers.) In any case they were not 
conditioned to play the industrial game according to its own rules. The 
process of conditioning them to do so has been studied from the employer’s 
point of view, but less often from that of the labour leader, whom it also 
serves. The habit of industrial solidarity must be learned, like that of 
working a regular week; so must the common sense of demanding con- 
cessions when conditions are favourable, not when hunger suggests. There 
is thus a natural time-lag, before new workers become an ‘effective’ 
labour movement. Where industries grow up round a sufficiently strong 
nucleus of ‘mature’ labour, as during the Second World War in Britain, 
or where conditions are under direct attack, as in secular depression 
periods, this will be shorter than when secular boom conditions postpone 
the urgency of organized demands, or where new centres grow up in the 
isolation of Le Creusot, or the Silesian mines, or the Quebec backwoods. 
Helplessness or ignorance may artificially prolong it—for new workers in 
new industries (or old workers for that matter), disposing only ofinadequate 
old techniques, may simply not know what to do next. Thus in the years 
before the 1834 outbreak we may see them casting round for new techniques 
of national or industrial organization with which to cope with problems 
which baffle the methods of local craft societies.2 The early 1900’s are full 
of similar strategic and tactical discussions in several European countries.® 
Various factors may precipitate such artificially retarded entrances of 
workers into organized labour activity. The news of labour unrest else- 
where, once it penetrates the new area, may set it off. So may political 
events and stresses, e.g. the French general election of 1936 or the setting 
up of Congress provincial governments in India in 1937.4. In most 
European countries one may suspect that the political and military events 
of the middle 1860’s, followed by the great boom of the early 1870's, are 
largely responsible for the remarkable simultaneous ‘explosions’ in so 
many places. 

The mechanism of this may be illustrated by the British railwaymen, 
prominent in all three expansions between 1850 and 1914; and differing 


1 German studies are the most systematic: R. Ehrenberg, Kruppstudien ITI, 
‘Fruehzeit d. Kruppschen Arbeiterschaft’, Thuenen-Archw. 11 (1908), 1-165, 
and the ‘Auslese und Anpassung’ volumes in the Schriften d. V. f. Soz. Pol. 
vols. 133-5, H-1v (1910-12). The skilled tended to come more from artisan 
backgrounds. 

2 G. D. H. Cole, Attempts at General Unions, loc. cit. 

3 Mainly on industrial versus craft unionism. 

4 These, of course, are not necessarily independent of the economic roots of 
labour discontent. Grinewitsch, op. cit. p. 145, gives figures which well bring 
out this stimulating effect of individual political events on union membership in 


Russia, 1905-6. 
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from most other railwaymen not prevented from organizing by law, in 
being among the last rather than the earliest industrial groups to do so." 
Outside the skilled footplate and workshop grades most of them were 
drawn from the villages, or other unorganized groups.” In addition to the 
factors already mentioned, the structure of the industry virtually forced 
an explosive pattern on to them: either they had to organize on an all- 
grades basis and over a whole network—in itself a difficult task requiring 
novel techniques—or not at all.3 Yet as soon as they had established them- 
selves, they immediately became centres of labour activity, especially in 
the country-side, thus helping to propagate the ‘explosion’ of which they 
formed part.4 They leaped, with one bound, from extreme backwardness 
to one of the leading, and most effective positions in the labour movement. 

In practice these various sorts of patterns are combined in every 
‘explosion’: static and expanding industries, technically inert and dynamic 
ones, short- and long-term cyclical factors, time-lags, etc. Thus the 
miners’ movement was not only an orthodox cyclical wage campaign 
but, under the slogans of a Minimum Wage and an Eight Hour Day, an 
attempt to meet long-term pressure on colliers’ standards. It was also 
very concerned about the displacement of established groups, for (as 
among the seamen) the late 1880’s saw an abnormally rapid recruitment 
of raw labour.® The railways showed a pattern similar to the gas-workers,® 
though sharpened by the much less favourable situation of the industry, 
and its greater vulnerability to fluctuations. The London Docks, as 
Beatrice Potter’? described them, present an almost classic picture of 
competition for diminishing profits by an expanding, but technically 


1 The Locomotive Engineers did not become an effective union until the 
1890's. Cf. J. R. Raynes, Engines and Men (Leeds, 1921); N. McKillop, The 
Lighted Flame (London, 1950). The general body of railwaymen, though active 
in 1871-2 and 1889-91 were not in effective action until after 1907; Cole and 
Arnot, Trade Unionism on the Railways (London, 1917). For the relatively early 
start of railwaymen in other countries, Rigola, op. cit. p. 228; V. Thompson, 
op. cit. p. 53, W. Kulemann, op. cit. p. 333; G. Chaumel, Histoire des Cheminots 
et de leur Syndicats (Paris, 1948); H. A. Millis (ed.), How Collective Bargaining 
Works (N.Y. 1942), p. 323. The reasons for the British anomaly deserve 
investigation. See P. W. Kingsford, Railway Labour 1830-1870 (M.S. thesis, 
University of London Library). 

2 E.g. H. Llewellyn-Smith, ‘The Influx of Population into East London’, in 
C. Booth, Life and Labour, mt, 58-166; R.C. on Housing of the Working Classes, 
1885, O10, 615; Alfred Williams, Life in a Railway Factory (London, 1916). 

® Hence the general interest of railway unions in industrial unionism, general 
strikes and other novel labour techniques. See the works quoted in note 1 above 
and A.J. C,. Ruetérsopy cit: ; 

4 I am grateful to Dame Florence Hancock for information about this in 
Wiltshire. See also F, E. Green, A History of the English Agricultural Labourer 
1870-1920 (London, 1920), pp. 118, 253. 

® Arnot, op. cit. p. 112. Statistical Abstract 1875-g0, Parl. Pap., 1890 
LXxvill, 156 for seamen. j 

° J. Mavor, The Scottish Railway Strike (Edinburgh, 1891); J. Mavor in Econ. 
Journ. 1 (1891), 204. 

7 In Booth, Life and Labour in London, vol. tv. 
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stagnant, industry—and hence of increased pressure on the workers. The 
shipping industry, the other great pioneer of the expansion, had similar 
problems. Again one notes the increased vulnerability to Labour pressure, 
which turned the Dock Strike of 1889 into so portentous a success: between 
1878 and 1888 the tonnage entered and cleared at the London Docks 
increased by over 35 %1 (the average increase in other ports affected by 
the expansion was much greater)? while the number of some skilled key- 
men—lightermen, for instance—actually declined? Piles of explosive 
material were stacked all over the country, ready for the spark. 

One final factor must be briefly mentioned: the part played by bodies 
of agitators, propagandists and organizers, armed with new ideas and new 
methods, and ready to carry them into hitherto inert and unorganized 
areas. Doubtless widespread ‘explosions’ are possible without them: the 
periodic simultaneous price-rioting over many parts of eighteenth-century 
England are examples, though they lack precisely the qualitative innova- 
tions in the movement which are so characteristic of the most typical 
‘explosion’. These have normally been associated with new types of 
leadership, organization or demands, themselves doubtless the product of 
the period of economic change with which the ‘explosions’ attempted to 
come to terms: Owenite and Chartist in the 1830's, the International 
Workingmen’s Association and its companion movements in the late 
1860’s and early 1870’s, the revived Socialism—Marxist or otherwise—in 
the late 1880’s, 1890’s and early 1g00’s, or else its revolutionary or 
syndicalist left wing. If we prefer, we may regard this as another example 
of that institutional rigidity which helps to make the movements dis- 
continuous. Established leaders and organizers—for instance the Trade 
Union Congress leadership in the 1880’s—might quite well have done 
much of the organizing that was left to Marxist and quasi-Marxist agitators ; 
but it was to the latter that the unorganized had to turn for help and 
advice. The new leadership helped to give the ‘explosions’, as it were, 
a historic individuality; so much so that the layman automatically thinks 
of Owen and the Grand National, of Burns, Mann and the Dockers, of 
the Syndicalists, when the explosions of the 1830’s, 1880’s and 1910’s are 
mentioned, and remains less aware of the ideologically not so striking 
‘explosion’ of 1871-2. Apart from the public relations side of the matter, 
however, they helped to weld a mass of discrete local, regional or sectional 
movements into a larger whole. The great all-embracing national unions 
of the unorganized after 1889 were those dominated by the left wing— 
Dockers and Gasworkers; those which were not, tended to remain purely 


1 Parl. Pap., 1902, xLtv: R.C. on the Port of London, p. 232. 

2 A calculation based on Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics (1898 edn.), shows an 
average increase in tonnage entered and cleared in London, Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Newcastle, Shields, Bristol, Hull and Glasgow of between 45 and 50%. 

3 Census 1881, 1891. Again, the vulnerability was proportionately greater 
than thus measured, for the increased complexity of a port which expanded 
without rationalizing its lay-out and methods put an increased premium on 
experienced workers, who knew thesteadily more tangled ropes. See, forexample, 
R. Williams, The Liverpool Docks Problem (Liverpool, 1912), pp. 21-2. 
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sectional or regional.1 Beyond this, they provided the larger unifying 
force of common aims and slogans. Without the Owenites in 1834, or the 
Six Points of the Charter after 1838, the very heterogeneous (and often 
contradictory) forces of discontent would almost certainly not have become 
a single, however fragile, national force. Historians might merely have 
noticed their co-existence. The same is true, to a lesser extent, of such 
slogans as that of the Eight Hour Day in the 1880's and early 18go’s. At 
certain moments such bodies as working class Internationals even suc- 
ceeded in impressing a common stamp on simultaneous ‘explosions’ in 
different countries, though perhaps they attached too sanguine hopes to 
such activities.2 Yet where the ideological impetus is greater than that 
provided by conference resolutions and the like, its power to make sparks 
leap from one country to others should not be underrated. It did so in 
1830 and 1848; and the ‘explosion’ in Central Europe in 1905-7 owed 
more than a little to the news of the greater one in Russia.® 

We may sum up briefly and tentatively. Only individual analysis can 
reveal the specific combination of tensions which make up any given 
‘explosion’, and attempts to discover exactly the same combination (as 
distinct from a general family resemblance in the patterns) are likely to 
be unsuccessful. Thus in Britain the main factors in the 1830’s were perhaps 
the secular displacement of previously well-established groups, and direct 
pressure on labour standards. In the 1860’s and 1870's time-lags and 
discontinuities of technical growth may have been the most important. 
In 1889 the situation seems to have been dominated by the peculiar Great 
Depression pattern of technical stagnation, expanding business activity 
and falling profits. In 1911 all major factors may be traced, though 
technical discontinuities and falling real wages stand out. No doubt fuller 
analysis would attempt to distinguish smaller ‘families’ of ‘explosions’ 
within the larger one which has been considered here: those of countries 
engaged in the transition from pre-industrial society to industrial capitalism, 
those of classical nineteenth century ‘free market’ and competitive 
capitalism,° and those of the modern capitalist economies, dominated by 
government, imperfect competition, and the ‘second Industrial Revolu- 
tion’, and the various ways in which the uneven development of economies 

+ E. Hobsbawm, ‘General Labour Unions’, loc. cit. p. 126. 

* The First International merely by common organization, the Second by 


the device of simultaneous mass demonstrations for standard demands, to which 
we owe May Day. 

SF TPO y Nationaloekonomie, 1905, p. 580, on the Czech Railway strike; Otto 
Bauer, The Austrian Revolution (London, 1924), cap tv, on the January 1918 
strikes. 

* There is again no comprehensive account of this ‘explosion’. Askwith, 
Industrial Problems and Disputes (London, 1920); Watney and Little, Industrial 
Warfare (London, 1912); Cole and Postgate, op. cit. sect. vm, are the most 
convenient introductions to a mass of contemporary public and private, primary 
and secondary material, 

° Probably the only ‘pure’ case of this type, not significantly distorted by 


transition from pre-industry, by the monopolist phase, or by both, is that of 
Britain in the second half of the century. 
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combines and telescopes these. It is neither possible nor desirable to do 
this here. However, we may suggest that further study will not be much 
concerned with cyclical factors (unless, with Kondratiev, we choose to call 
qualitatively different phases of economic evolution ‘cycles’). Purely 
short-term cyclical factors would seem to explain the timing of ‘explosions’ 
within individual cycles, but not much else. 

These tentative suggestions are not put forward as solutions to the problem 
of the ‘explosions’. Their main purpose is to draw attention to phenomena 
which need much more attention from students than they have received 
in the past, and which are sufficiently important for our general under- 
standing of historical change to deserve it. 
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THE LONG-TERM RATE OF INTEREST 
AND THE PRICE OF LAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By H. J. HABAKKUK 


difference of opinion between Sir Josiah Child and John Locke. The 

dispute was one of the subsidiary skirmishes in the seventeenth-century 
controversy about the reduction of the legal maximum rate of interest, 
and the particular point at issue was the relation between the legal maxi- 
mum rate of interest and the return on the purchase of land. The return 
from land purchase which they were concerned with was not the return 
which purchasers in fact made in the years after their purchase, but simply 
the ratio between the annual value of a property at the time of purchase 
and the price paid for it.1 In contemporary language this was normally 
expressed by stating the price in terms of the annual value, rather than by 
stating the annual value as a percentage of the price. Thus land of the 
annual value of £100, bought for £2,000, representing a return of 5 per 
cent, was said to be bought for twenty years’ purchase.” Would the number 


[as immediate purpose of this article is to settle an unresolved 


1 The annual value was the rack rent, i.e. the full economic rent, for which 
the land would let, whether it was so let or not, minus all fixed and certain 
charges. The general concept appears to be the same as annual value for such 
purposes as taxation and property qualification for office. For methods of 
valuation see Henry Philippes, The Purchasers Pattern, 1st ed. (1654); Stephen 
Primatt, The City and Country Purchaser and Builder (1667); Richard Hayes, The 
Moneyd Man’s Guide (1726); John Richards, The Gentleman’s Steward (1730). 

2 This note is confined, as was the controversy under discussion, to the 
purchase of land in fee simple, i.e. to the purchase of immediate enjoyment of 
the annual value of the property. The complications of the many less complete 
interests in land, reversionary interests, leases, copyholds, etc., do not affect the 
main argument, and are reserved for treatment on a later occasion. But there 
is one point relevant in the present context. Where the capital value of property 
let on long lease, at low reserved rents and large fines on renewal, was expressed 
as so many years’ purchase it was so many years’ purchase of the reserved rent, 
and not, as in the case of land in fee simple, of the annual value. Thus the fact 
for example, that Sir Orlando Bridgeman’s old rents were valued by the 
Commonwealth authorities at sixty years’ purchase, is not a contradiction of 
the evidence about to be assembled, but an example of the valuation ofa different 
property interest, i.e. of the reserved rent and the reversion of the annual value 
of the property after the termination of the lease, or on renewal. [E. R. O. and 
C. G. O. Bridgeman, ‘The Sequestration Papers of Sir Orlando Bridgeman’ 
Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, 3rd ser. (1902), u, 17-19. | This 
method of valuing beneficial rents appears to have rested on a rough and ready 
notion of the relation between beneficial rents and annual valuess For another 
example of such valuation see T. F. Reddaway, The Rebuilding of London (1940) 
pil 75, Hats ; 
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of years’ purchase of land increase (i.e. the return to be obtained by the 
purchase of land fall), if the legal maximum were reduced? Had the 
number of years’ purchase in fact increased with the reductions in the 
legal maximum from ro to 8 per cent in 1625 and from 8 to 6 per cent in 
1651? 

Child, like the other advocates of reduction, argued that the rate at 
which income from land was capitalized was governed by the rate of 
interest, and that therefore a reduction in the legal maximum would 
automatically raise the years’ purchase of land; and he supported this 
argument by a reference to the price of land in other countries in his own 
day, and to the history of land prices in his own country. It is this last 
point which is our present concern. ‘If we look into the country’, he 
wrote, ‘we shall find lands as much improved since the abatement of 
interest, as trade etc. in cities; that now yielding twenty years’ purchase, 
which then (i.e. fifty or sixty years ago) would not have sold for above | 
eight or ten at most.’ Elsewhere he asserted that in 1621 ‘the current price 
of our lands in England was twelve years’ purchase’. Accordingly he 
expected that, were the legal maximum to be reduced from 6 to 4 or 
3 per cent, land would sell at thirty years’ purchase at least. This argu- 
ment, with more or less clarity, occurs in almost all the pamphlets advo- 
cating the reduction of the legal maximum The argument seems, sometimes, 
to have been confused with the quite different proposition that the reduc- 
tion of the legal maximum would stimulate landowners to borrow in order 
to improve their estates, and by thus increasing the productivity of a given 
property would increase the price it commanded. But normally the 
argument was clearly understood. 

Locke, on the other hand, argued that the price of land did not follow 
the current rate of interest, that the fall in the rate of interest during the 
seventeenth century had not, in fact, raised the price of land, and that the 
number of years’ purchase had remained stable. He met Child’s assertions 
on the history of land prices with a flat denial. 

‘One would conclude...that land should sell in proportion to use, 
according to these following rates, viz. 


When money is at 10 per cent 10 years’ purchase 


” 123 ” 
6 ” 163 ”? 
Vi we 3 20 55 
4 » 25 9 


1 J[osiah] C[hild], Brief Observations concerning trade and interest of money (1668), 
p. 8. Trade and Interest (1690), p. 13. Brief Observations, p. 12. Substantially 
the same argument was advanced by Sir Thomas Culpepper, the elder, A Tract 
against the high rate of Usurie, 1st ed. (1621), and in the various works of Sir Thomas 
Culpepper the younger. The assumption that the capital value of land had 
increased with the reduction of the rate of interest was also made by Davenant, 
arguing against Pollexfen the advantages of foreign trade. [The Collected Works 
of Charles Davenant, (ed. C. Whitworth), 1, 359-] It was also an important part 
of the defence which writers such as John Richards and William Derham made, 
in the 1730’s, of the fines taken by ecclesiastical and collegiate institutions. 
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But experience tells us that neither in Queen Elizabeth’s nor King James 
the First’s Reigns, when interest was at ten per cent was land sold for ten; 
or when it was at eight per cent for 12} years’ purchase, or anything near 
the low rate that high use required (if it were true that the rate of interest 
governed the price of land) any more than land now yields twenty-five 
years’ purchase, because a great part of the monied men will now let their 
money upon good security at four per cent. . . he that will look into Holland 
will find that the purchase of land was not raised there when their interest 
fell. This is certain and past doubt, that the legal interest can never regulate 
the price of land, since it is plain that the price of land has never changed 
with it in the several changes (which) have been made in the rate of 
interest by law....’! The level at which the number of years’ purchase 
had been stable was less important for Lock’s argument than the fact of its 
stability, and he devotes little attention to this particular point; but he 
appears to have had in mind ‘twenty years’ purchase, which is the rate 
pretty near, that land has generally carried in England, it never being 
much over, nor under’.? 

The immediate question is whether Child or Locke was right on the 
point of historical fact. The evidence that follows appears to warrant the 
conclusion that, in the period which they had in mind, i.e. from the later 
part of Elizabeth’s reign to their own day, Locke was right, and that though 
there were short-term fluctuations and, in the later seventeenth century 
at least, considerable regional variations in the number of years’ purchase 
of land, there was no long-term increase pari-passu with the fall in interest 
rates. The same evidence also suggests that Locke had grounds for his beliefs 
that the return on land had remained stable, and that twenty years’ 
purchase had been regarded as in some sense the normal standard of 
reference in calculating the price of land. The suggestion is not, of course, 
that all land was sold at this rate, but only that when people had to make 
an assumption about the normal long-term price of land, they were apt 
to use twenty years’ purchase for this purpose.* This conclusion is inde- 


? John Locke, Some Considerations of the Consequences of the Lowering of Interest, 
and Raising the Value of Money, 1st ed. (1692), in Works (1823 ed.), v, 37, 38. 
Similar arguments will be found in the other replies to Child and the Culpeppers; 
The Brief Observations of F.C. examined by H.R. (1668); Thomas Manley, Usury 
at six per cent examined (1669); Anon, Interest of Money Mistaken (1668), p. 15. 
Locke’s paper appears to have been written about twenty years previously and 
was clearly prompted by the controversies of 1668-71. Locke explicitly states 
that his argument applies to the effective market rate of interest, and it is not 
affected by his belief that this did not follow the legal maximum rate; though 
later he wrote in a different sense. Locke, op. cit. p. 81. 

2sLocke, opmeit. p. 64: 

* This note does not deal with short-term fluctuations in years’ purchase but 
there is some evidence that, in the seventeenth century, land prices fell below 
normal in years of depression. See Autobiography of Sir Simon D’ Ewes (ed. 
J. O. Halliwell), 1, 180; the preambles to 21, Jac. I, c. 17, and the 1651 Act 
reducing the legal maximum to 6 per cent; and the Oxinden and Peyton Letters 
(1937) (ed. Dorothy Gardiner), p. 286. This looks like Gibson’s Paradox in 


reverse. 
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pendent of the first, but the evidence for both is the same and is presented 
together. There are four main types of evidence available: contemporary 
generalization on the subject; charitable bequests which specify the 
annual value of property to be purchased with a given capital sum; 
the evidence of private sales; and the valuations adopted by govern- 
ment. 

To take contemporary generalization first. ‘The usual price of such 
ancient enclosure improved’ wrote Sir Thomas Tresham in 1595 of 
Northamptonshire, ‘is twenty years’ purchase.’ Sir William Brereton 
reported in 1635 that in Somerset ‘they ordinarily gave eighteen or 
twenty years’ purchase for a lease of three lives’, and they can hardly have 
given less for land in fee-simple. The author of a purchasers’ handbook, 
published in 1654, wrote that ‘the price of land in general here in England 
is worth twenty years’ purchase’ and that formerly, when interest was at 
8 per cent, it had been eighteen years’ purchase. In 1656, lands were said, 
by a potential purchaser, to be sold in Norfolk for sixteen years’ purchase.! 
The most general statement on the subject is that of Stephen Primatt, who 
wrote after the Restoration. ‘Lands in fee-simple in and about London, 
as in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, in most places of Surrey, Kent, Essex and 
Sussex, Buckinghamshire, and other places adjacent to London; and in 
other places of England, where they lie near any city or town market, or 
any river. ..are for the most part valuable at twenty years’ purchase... 
whereas some lands in remote places, as in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire— 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and in many other places distant from cities and market 
towns and rivers, are nothing near the value and will not yield above 
fifteen, sixteen or seventeen years’ purchase at the most.’ Locke, as we 
have seen, regarded twenty years’ purchase as the standard valuation at 
the time he wrote. Sir William Petty and Gregory King for purposes of 
calculating the wealth of the country capitalized the rents at eighteen years’ 
purchase, though elsewhere Petty declared the value of land to be about 
twenty-one years. One of the most popular early eighteenth-century 
books of advice to country gentlemen laid down that the fee of lands in 


1 B.M. Add. MSS. 39836, f. 54. I owe this reference to Miss Mary Finch. 
Sir William Brereton, Travels in Holland, ed. E. H. Hawkins (Chetham Soc. 
1844), p. 171. Henry Philippes, The Purchasers Pattern, 2nd ed. (1654), pp. 5, 8. 
The Oxinden and Peyton Letters, p. 220; when the property was finally sold in 1662 
the bulk of the land was valued at 18 years’ purchase, and the houses at 14 years’ 
purchase, ibid. p. 286. 

2 S[tephan] P{rimatt], The City and Country Purchaser and Builder, 2nd ed. 
(1680), pp. 13-14. (The first edition of Primatt’s work was 1667.) This article 
does not deal with regional variations in the price of land, systematic study of 
which might yield valuable results. But there is a problem worth mentioning. 
The monastic lands appear to have been sold at a uniform price throughout the 
country; whereas in the later seventeenth century there were considerable 
regional variations, greater even than Primatt suggests ifthe uneven geographical 
incidence of direct taxation is taken into account. Did regional variations 
become more marked during the seventeenth century? This is apparently 
what Davenant thought (op. cit. p. 158). 
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hand was to be sold for twenty years’ purchase.! The evidence, inconclusive 
though it is, tells against Child’s thesis. 

Another source of evidence is charitable benefactions, which specify not 
only the sum left, but the annual income from land which this sum is to 
buy.2 The valuations implied in such benefactions contain no doubt an 
element of convention, but there is no reason to suppose that they do not 
fairly represent contemporary views of the average long-term yield of land 
and they are similar to bequests made for other purposes.* ‘They show 
variations, but no general trend of the sort suggested by Child. Benefactors 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and in all parts of 
England, appear to have assumed that the normal yield on land was 
5 or 6 per cent. 

There are, as a third source, the details of individual sales and the 
valuations of specific estates. Scattered among collections of estate docu- 
ments there exists much information of this sort, and a systematic study of 
land valuation must await its collection. But this note, which is much less, 
is confined, almost entirely, to printed references to sales, and these have 
their limitations. Even when we are told both the price paid for a given 
property and its annual value, we cannot, with any confidence, calculate 
the return on the purchase. The price may cover items not included in the 
annual value of the property; some items, the mansion and the timber, for 
example, may be valued separately. The figure for the annual value by 
itself may be misleading in several respects. It may, first of all, not 
correspond, and be known not to correspond, to the real annual value of 
the property at the time of sale; thus where the existing rack-rental was 
taken as the basis of negotiation, and it was known that the estate was 
over or under-rented, allowance was made for this fact by adjusting the 
number of years’ purchase. In many transactions it is not clear what 
account has been taken of fines. Then again we rarely know in what 
direction, if any, the parties to a transaction expected the annual value to 
change. Nor do we know how much of the annual value accrued im- 
mediately, and how much in reversion; how far it was liable for expendi- 
ture on the repairs (and how great repairs were likely to be in fact), and 
for taxes and rates (and the incidence of these on the property). For these 


* Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, ed. C. H. Hull (Cambridge, 1899), 
1, 105. King, Two Tracts, ed. G. E. Barnett (Baltimore, 1936); Giles Jacob, 
The Country Gentleman’s Vade Mecum (1717), p- 47. 

* The Reports of the Charity Commissioners (1819-37) contain abundant 
evidence on this point. The Thirty-second Report, part vi, on the charities in 
the City of London is particularly valuable. For typical instances see P- 95 
(Thomas Dixon, 1574), p. 103 (Dame Mary Ramsey, 1596), p. 120 (John 
Kendricke, 1624). 

* ‘Thus Sir Thomas White, who had houses in London worth about £3,000 
which would supply about 200 marks for his widow, directed St John’s College 
to lay out £3,000 of his personal estate in land to supply the other 200 marks 
of his wife’s jointure. This implies a return of about 4} per cent. (W. H. 
Seth: and H. E. Salter, History of St John’s College, Oxford (Oxford, 1939) 
P. 153: 
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reasons it is very difficult to say whether differences in the number of 
years’ purchase at which properties were valued represent real differences 
in the return received, or are merely apparent and due to incompleteness 
of our information. The following examples suffer from these deficiencies; 
they are, moreover, few, and the result of casual collection not systematic 
search. But they are given because, in the aggregate, they suggest that 
contemporary generalization and charitable bequests corresponded to the 
facts of the land market. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, in 1505 bought a Suffolk 
manor at a price representing slightly over twenty times the annual value. 
In 1586 the college was left £1,540 to buy lands of the yearly value of 
£70. 1os., and the estate (in Cambridgeshire) when actually bought in 1611 
yielded £73. 155. In 1533, Sir Edward Bainton sold Nether Heyford in 
Oxfordshire to Corpus Christi College, Oxford for £701. 95. 2d., exactly 
twenty-five times the annual value of £28. 1s. 2d., at which he warranted it. 
Professor Gay’s study of the Temple properties contains information about 
a number of transactions where the price appears to have been above 
twenty years’ purchase. Sir William Petre bought the manor of Mashbury 
in 1554 from its owner-occupier, and forthwith regranted the holding to 
the former owner at a rent which represented an annual return on his 
investment of 5 per cent. In 1590 St John’s College, Oxford, bought the 
manor of Charlbury in Oxfordshire, for a price which yielded about 
5°5 per cent. Bacon, in 1608, valued his lands at Gorhambury at sixteen 
years purchase, and his wife’s land at twenty years’; the greater value of 
his wife’s property was due to the fact that much of it was to be improved. 
The valuation by Cranfield in 1611, of a Hertfordshire manor values the 
rents at twenty years’ purchase. Bishop Bridgeman in 1629 bought two 
pieces of demesne lands in Lincolnshire, one for eighteen years’ purchase, 
and the other for seventeen years’ purchase. Two valuations of an Oxford- 
shire manor in 1631-3 give a lower figure; between thirteen and sixteen 
years’ depending on the regard had fortimber. In 1637, the manor of Eccles 
in Norfolk was said to be ‘rated at nineteen years’ purchase’. In the following 
year in the same county two offers, one of £2,200 and the other of £2,400, 
were said to have been made for land let at £150 p.a.; the higher of these 
is sixteen years’ purchase.! Though we could not safely conclude from any 
of these figures the return in any particular sale, in the aggregate they prove 
beyond doubt that the return of land in the later sixteenth and early 


1 John Venn, Biographical History of Gonville and Caius College (Cambridge, 1912), 
Iv, pt. 1, pp. 35, 41; J. G. Milne, The Early History of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (Oxford, 1946), p. 35; E. F. Gay, Huntington Library Quarterly (1937-8), 
I, 379, 386, 387. Essex County Record Office, D/DP E 29, f. 156v; I owe this 
reference to the kindness of Mr W. R. Emerson. Stevenson and Salter, op. cit. 
pp. 276, 280. The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. by James Spedding (1868), x1, 81-5; 
H. M. C. Sackville, 1, 237; Transactions of Shropshire Archaeological Society, op. cit. 
p. 26, n. 1; the Rev. Herbert Barnett, Glympton, The History of an Oxfordshire 
Manor (Oxfordshire Record Series, v) (Oxford, 1923), Pp. 24-750 He M...Ci 
Gawdy, p. 163, no. 986; idem, p. 168. See also Winthrop Papers, 1, 290. In 
finding sources on this subject I have had generous help from Mr J. P. Cooper. 
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seventeenth centuries was very much below the level of twelve years’ 
purchase which Child deduced from statutory rates of interest at the 


eriod. 

‘ There is finally the evidence provided by public authorities, when they 
sold land, or had, for other purposes, to make assumptions about the price 
of land. The price of land sold by the State may contain a non-economic 
element and they have not been relied upon in the present argument. 
But it may be worth considering the main examples in the light of the 
evidence already given. Under the commission of March 1539, monastic 
estates were sold at twenty years’ purchase of annual values, which, 
Savine suggests, were reasonably accurate. If this price was, as has been 
suggested, below the normal market price of the early sixteenth century, 
this fact would, of course, strengthen the presumption in favour of Locke’s 
thesis. But the evidence suggests that this was the normal price, though it 
is certainly curious that large quantities of land could be disposed of with- 
out a fall in the price of land. The evidence of the sales of confiscated 
estates under the Commonwealth is more difficult to interpret. The estates 
were sold at rates which varied, but which were substantially below 
twenty years’ purchase. It is most probable, however, that these low 
rates represent the considerable risks of buying confiscated property; and 
it is significant that, when they started to assess fines on royalists who com- 
pounded, the Commonwealth authorities appear to have calculated the 
capital value of the compounder’s estate at twenty years’ purchase.” 


1 F.C. Dietz, English Government Finance, 1485-1558 (Illinois Social Studies, 
Urbana, 1920), p. 149; A. Savine, English Monasteries on the eve of the Dissolution 
(Oxford, 1909) (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, 1) ; the references on 
pp. 43-4 in Select Cases in Star Chamber (1910), vol. u, ed. I. S. Leadam (Selden 
Society, vol. xxv), p. 19, n. 8. Leadam says that after the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century the price of land rose slightly, only to fall back to its former level 
of twenty years’ purchase after the Dissolution of the Monasteries, but he appears 
to produce no evidence of this rise and fall. See also Letters and Papers of Henry 
VII, ed. J. S. Brewer, x1v, pt. m1, no. 790. The number of years’ purchase at 
which Crown property was rated for sale later increased, until in the early 1560's 
it appears to have been commonly thirty years (see the details of sales in Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1560-63). If this increase did in fact represent a genuine increase in 
the rate at which income from land was capitalized, it would of course make 
our present problem even more of a problem. But I suggest, as a tentative 
hypothesis for examination that it represents only the fact that the annual rent, 
which the authorities took as the basis of calculation, was known no longer 
to represent the true annual value of the property. 

* Details of the rates at which confiscated property was sold are discussed by 
H. E. Chesney, ‘The Transference of Lands in England, 1640-1660’, Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xv, 199-200; and by R. Lennard, Rural Northamptonshire 
(Oxford, 1916) (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, v). The fines were on 
the capital value of estates, and the number of years’ purchase used to capitalize 
the annual value varied according to the amount of the fine: when the fine was 
at the rate of one-tenth, income was capitalized at twenty years’ purchase; 
when at one-sixth, at eighteen years’ purchase; and when at one-third, at 
fifteen years’ purchase. The most likely explanation of these differences is 
administrative convenience, viz. the difficulty of calculating one-sixth of 
twenty years’ purchase. 
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It is not clear how far the differential rates fixed for purposes of taxation 
are based on considered principles, but there is a passage in Dalton’s 
manual for justices of the peace which suggests that a return of 5 or 6 per 
cent on land may have been the assumption made by Poor Law Authorities. 
‘In rating a man by his goods for the poor’, writes Dalton, ‘it seemeth 
reasonable that such goods be rated after the value of lands to be purchased. 
s.c. £100 in stock or goods to be rated after £5 or £6 per annum in lands.’! 
It is also significant that in 1539 a River Navigation Bill for Exeter provided 
that owners whose land had been taken should be compensated at ‘the 
rate of twenty years’ purchase or as much as shall be adjudged by the 
Judges of Assize’ 2 

This evidence, taken together, suggests, first, that in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries there was a very considerable gap between 
the statutory maximum rate of interest and the return on land purchase, 
and, secondly, that while the former fell from 10 to 6 per cent during the 
seventeenth century, there was no corresponding fall in the latter which 
remained about 5 per cent. Before we turn to the problems so raised, we 
must consider whether the figures of the statutory rate and of number of 
years’ purchase really represent the returns on loans and on land-purchase. 
Is the legal maximum rate of interest a reliable guide to market rates? 
Did twenty years’ purchase mean the same return in the sixteenth century 
as in the late seventeenth, or does the definition of ‘annual value’ change 
over this period? The answer to the first of these questions is reasonably 
certain. The legal maximum rate in the early seventeenth century appears 
to have represented the full market rate for normal security; whereas in 
the later seventeenth century the effective market rate appears to have 
been, for some years, below the legal maximum.’ So that, if anything, the 


1 Michael Dalton, The Country Justice (1635), p. 136. I thought originally that 
something would be learned from the rates at which the State imposed taxes on 
income and capital values, and from the property qualifications for various 
offices. If the intention was that the burden fell equally on goods and land, the 
rates in the Commonwealth Assessments might be held to imply that landed 
income was capitalized at twenty years’ purchase. The same is the case with the 
tax offered by the Commons in 1523, viz. two shillings in the pound on income 
from land, and the same rate on goods of the capital value of twenty pounds. 
But the rates on other taxes, e.g. the Tudor subsidy as finally settled, are not 
compatible with this thesis. (In Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xxx, 22, n. 1, my 
statement about the subsidy is wrong.) Too little is known about the principles, 
if any, adopted by the State for this purpose to make any judgement possible. 

2 91 Henry VIII, c. 4. 

3 Some transactions at higher rates are given by R. H. Tawney, Introduction 
to Thomas Wilson’s Discourse on Usury (1925), pp- 35-40- The evidence I have seen 
suggests that, until the later seventeenth century, borrowing by private persons 
was usually done at the maximum rate. Thus, for example, Sir Simon Archer’s 
loans on bond were at 10 per cent, ‘which seems to have been generally reduced 
to 8 per cent in 1625” (P. Styles, Sir Simon Archer, Dugdale Society Occasional 
Papers, no. 6 (1946), p. 14). Humphrey Shalcrosse charged interest on his loans 
at 8 per cent (M. Beloff, Eng. Hist. Rev. Liv (1939), 688). But there is evidence 
that, in the late seventeenth century, the rate for private borrowers was sometimes 
below the legal maximum. Locke, writing probably of the 1670's, observed 
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fall in the effective rate was probably greater than the fall in the statutory. 
The second question is less easily disposed of. When men in the seventeenth 
century wrote of the price of land as twenty years’ purchase, they normally 
meant twenty years’ purchase of its annual rack-rent value, deducting the 
fixed and certain charges such as reserved rents and fee farm rents, but 
not deducting such variable items as repairs, rates or taxes. One at least of 
these variable items increased between the sixteenth and later seventeenth 
centuries; the burden of taxation on landed income was heavier after the 
Commonwealth assessments than it was in the earlier period, and probably 
disproportionately heavier on landed income, as opposed to income from 
loans, which is the relevant point when we are considering disparities 
between different types of return. For these reasons, therefore, ‘twenty 
years’ purchase’ represented a lower net return in 1700 than it did in 1600. 
And this may reflect the fall in interest rates, in the sense that new pur- 
chasers of land would not have been content with so low a rate of return 
had interest rates been higher. It is possible, therefore, that any failure of 
the return on land to reflect the reduction of the legal maximum in 1651 
may, to somé extent, be only apparent. But this still leaves the main 
problems unresolved. 

The first problem concerns the number of years’ purchase of land. Why 
did it remain stable for so long, and why at twenty rather than at any 
other number of years’ purchase? This stability suggests that there existed 
among buyers and sellers a very strong convention on the matter, which 
was impervious to all but the most profound economic changes. Except 
on some such assumption it is difficult to explain why the State was able 
to dispose of large masses of monastic land at the normal price, and 
apparently at the same rate in different parts of the country. To the 
question, why twenty rather than any other number of years’ purchase, 
there is no clear answer. Locke who observed the phenomenon did not 
explain it. The price of land, he argued, like the price of any other com- 


that ‘a great part of the monied men will now let their money, upon good 
security at 4 per cent’. (Locke, op cit. p. 38.) Davenant wrote that ‘as to 
money upon landed security, there was much more let out from that time 
(i.e. 1666) at four and four and a half than at five or six per cent’, and in calcu- 
lating the annual income from interest he used a rate of five (Whitworth, op. cit. 
pp. 361 and 57-8:) It was stated in a lawsuit in 1693 that ‘five per cent was the 
highest rate of interest then (i.e. 1687), as now, generally paid for moneys lent 
on mortgages, and especially for considerable sums’, and Chancery appears to 
have endorsed this view (H.M.C. House of Lords MSS. (N.S.), 1692-3, p. 289). 
Sir Justinian Isham about 1682, an Oxfordshire landowner in 1684, Sir Richard 
‘Temple in 1687, borrowed at this rate. (Northants Record Society, I. L. 2382; 


; . 328 
Bodleian, MS. Top. Oxon > p. 96; Huntington Library Quarterly, 1943, 


p- 273.) The capital of the ‘Staffordshire Works, 1692-1710’, was derived from 
money taken up on hand at 5 per cent; the Africa Company in 1677 was able 
to convert to 5 per cent the whole of its bonded debt, contracted in 1675 at 
6 per cent. (See articles by B. L. C. Johnson and K. G. Davies, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
and ser. Iv (1952), 322 ff. and 283 ff.) But for the French wars the movement 
to reduce the legal maximum would probably have been successful earlier. 
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modity was determined by supply and demand, but he did not demonstrate 
why these should have produced such long-term stability at any particular 
level. Petty had an explanation in terms analogous to those which Cassel 
later made familiar. Men would normally pay for a given income the 
number of years for which they and their near posterity might expect to 
enjoy it. This was, according to Petty, the number of years which a grand- 
father, father and child, all being alive together, may be thought to live, 
‘few men having reason to take care of more remote posterity’. And 
since three lives were commonly esteemed equal to twenty-one years, the 
value of land was about the same number of years’ purchase.! This 
explanation, whether or not correct so far as it goes, is incomplete, since it 
explains only why purchasers did not pay more than a maximum of 
twenty-one years’ purchase, but not why they should have been forced to 
pay as much. The assumption necessary to complete it is, however, not 
unreasonable, viz. that the demand for land was generally sufficient to 
drive the price to the maximum. The main difficulty about this type of 
explanation is that it is not easily reconciled with the marked increase in 
the number of years’ purchase which appears to have taken place between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, and which will be discussed later. 

The second problem is capable of a more satisfactory answer. Why was 
the rate of interest so much in excess of the return on land purchase, and 
why did the fall in the rate of interest in the seventeenth century not 
produce a corresponding increase in the number of years’ purchase of land? 
The first possibility is that the gap between the two returns represents the 
existence of two virtually distinct markets. It is possible, that is, that the 
men who lent and borrowed did so without reference to the yield on land 
purchase, and that the buyers and sellers of land acted without reference 
to the return on loans. In this case there would be no reason to expect that 
the returns in the two markets would be the same, and the narrowing of 
the margin between the two returns in the course of the seventeenth 
century would represent either (a) the accidental result of independent 
movement in the two markets, or (4) increasing communication between 
them, or some combination of (a) and (4). Whatever the validity of this 
suggestion for other periods, it is not true of the seventeenth century. This 
seems clear from the methods used in that century to calculate the capital 
value of land, and from the explanations of the gap between the two 
returns advanced by those contemporary writers who attempted most 
directly to explain it. Both imply that the gap represented the relative 
attractiveness of the alternatives, i.e. that the low return on land reflected 
some compensating advantage which accrued to this form of investment. 

The proposition from which Child started, that the price of land in his 
own day was determined with reference to the rate of interest, correctly 
described the practice of the seventeenth century. ‘The rate of usury’, 
wrote Culpepper in 1621, ‘is the measure by which all men trade, purchase, 
build, plant or any other ways bargain.’® ‘The rate allowed for interest 

fePettyn0p, Cit. p. 45. 
2 Sir Thomas Culpepper, the elder, op. cit., p. 4. 
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money’, said the author of an early purchasers’ handbook, ‘is the general 
ground and rule to estimate the value of any purchase by.’! In calculating 
the value of a property, men capitalized its annual value with reference to 
the ruling rate of interest. At the time Child wrote, when the legal maxi- 
mum was 6 per cent, it was generally agreed that 5 per cent on the purchase 
of lands represented a comparable return; Child thought it was an exact 
proportion. The margin between the two returns reflected some real 
advantages of investment in land. But what advantages? The most 
illuminating seventeenth century writer on the subject, Henry Philippes, 
gave four reasons why when ‘money is at six for the hundred, land is well 
worth twenty years’ purchase’. Two of these do not strike one as of much 
substance. One was that ‘usury hath such an odious name’, the implica- 
tion being that some people were thereby deterred from putting out their 
money at interest. Another was that the purchasers of land could afford 
to accept smaller returns than other men. ‘For as men who have greater 
stocks and trade by wholesale may live upon a lesser rate of profit than 
those who have but small stocks, and trade by retail, so men who have 
great estates to buy land therewith may very well lay out their money at 
less profit than other men, and yet live better thereof.’ It is not clear what 
Philippes had in mind here; as it stands the argument is not valid for it 
implies that only men of considerable wealth purchased land, which was 
not the case; and, moreover, it does not explain why land purchasers, even 
supposing they were satisfied with smaller returns, should have been 
obliged to accept such returns. Two of his reasons, however, appear sensible. 
The first is the obvious one that land is more secure ‘less subject to danger 
and of more sure continuance, both for a man’s own life and his posterity 
after him’. The other reason is less obvious; men were willing to accept 
a smaller return from land, not only because it was more secure, but 
because the income from it was expected to rise while that from interest 
may have been expected to fall. ‘A farm that formerly was worth but 
£30 a year is now worth £50 or more. So that the old rents of land may, 
in a short time be much improved, whereby the landlord may, in a short 
time mend his bargain, if it be in good pennyworth when he bought it.”2 
Philippes appears to have thought that these reasons explained not only 
the margin between 6 per cent interest and 5 per cent on land purchase 
which existed when he wrote, but also the margin, wider absolutely and 
relatively, which existed when the rate of interest was 8 per cent and, so 
he asserted, land was worth eighteen years’ purchase (i.e. yielded 53 per 
cent). Assuming that Philippes’s analysis of the conditions when he wrote 
is correct, how far are the reasons he gives capable also of explaining the 
wider disparity which existed in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries ? 


How far, in the first place, did the low return reflect the expectation of 


' Henry Philippes, op. cit. p. 4. See also Primatt, op. cit. p. 13: ‘The rates 


allowed for money at interest is for the most part a rule for the valuation of any 
purchase.’ 


* Philippes, op. cit. p. 6. 
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greater returns in the future? There is no doubt that where we find a par- 
ticular purchaser accepting an unusually low rate of return, the explana- 
tion is often that he expects the value of the property in question to increase. 
But the suggestion of Philippes is wider, that the normal rate of return 
reflected such an expectation on the part of land purchasers as a whole. 
This is at least conceivable. It might no doubt be objected that it would 
bea curious coincidence if the changes in people’s expectations were always 
just sufficient, before 1625, to keep the long-term return on land purchase 
5 per cent below the legal maximum, and after 1625, to neutralize the 
effect of the fall in the maximum. But if it is true that there was a very 
strong convention about the price of land, we need not on the score of this 
objection, rule out the possibility that expectations about future income 
played some part in determining the number of years’ purchase of land. 
This is possible, but did it in fact happen? There is little evidence 
available how people at various points in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries expected income from land to move, or whether they had 
any general expectations on the subject; nor do we know enough about the 
actual course of income to obtain some clue from this source. There is as 
yet, therefore, no direct way of assessing the importance of this factor. 
Some check can, however, be obtained by examining the evidence of rent 
charges. When a man bought a perpetual rent charge he did not share in 
any increase in the income of the property charged with its payment. 
A comparison of the return on land with that on rent charges should there- 
fore help to define the weight, if any, which should be attached to expecta- 
tions about income from land. Unfortunately, the English evidence on 
rent charges is inferior to the continental; we have considerable informa- 
tion about the rent charges bought by charitable or educational institutions 
but little about rent charges bought by private persons. Moreover such 
evidence as there is does not provide an altogether unambiguous answer. 
The evidence of the charitable bequests is reasonably clear. ‘The terms 
of bequests suggest that testators in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries expected a return of about 5 per cent on the purchase of a rent 
charge, and the evidence of the actual purchases suggests that this was 
the rate in fact received. Thus it was normal for city companies and for 
corporations to grant annuities for charitable purposes at 5 per cent; in 
1579, for example, Margaret Dane gave £2,000 to the Ironmongers’ 
Company, to be applied in loans, for which the Company was to pay 
£100 p.a. to certain charities.1 In 1560 the Mayor and Comminalty of 
Coventry for £760 given to them by Sir Thomas White, granted to 
St John’s College, Oxford, an annual rent of £40.? Testators, when they 
left a given sum to be spent on lands or on a rent-charge of a given amount 
appear to have made no distinction between the two. Evidence is not 
lacking of transactions, without this charitable element, in which rent- 
charges or annuity yielded 5 per cent or even below. In 1539, Sir William 
Petre bought, for £224, an annuity of £9. 6s. 8d., i.e. a return of just over 


1 Charity Commissioners, 32nd Report, pt. vi, p. 13. 
2 Stevenson and Salter, op. cit. p. 127. 
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4 per cent. In 1563, Sir Thomas Gresham bought from the Crown certain 
yearly rents at a rate slightly above twenty years’ purchase. In 1566, 
Henry Earl of Berkeley sold for £300 a rent charge of £16, a return of 
a little under 5 per cent. St John’s College, Oxford, purchased from the 
Crown in 1585 and 1586, at twenty years’ purchase, a rent charge on 
a property of theirs." 

But the rent charges created specifically as part of a borrowing transac- 
tion do not tell quite the same story, at least not at first sight. Landowners 
sometimes raised money by contracting, in return for a capital sum, to 
pay an annuity or rent charge, in perpetuity or for a stated duration. 
A small number of examples have been collected. Itis difficult to generalize 
about them, not only because they are so few, but also because not enough 
is known about their terms, especially the terms of redemption. But the 
yield on them though varying quite widely, appears in all cases to have 
been higher than that on rent charges bought for charitable purposes. 
In 1596, Henry Clarke furnished John Temple with £600 in return for 
a rent charge of £36 p.a., i.e. a return of 6 per cent. A year later John 
Manchell of Hackney, in return for £240, promised Horatio Palavicino 
a perpetual annuity of £20 secured on land, i.e. a return of 83 per cent 
and in 1598 he sold another annuity at the same rate. In 1622, two rent 
charges of £50 and £50. os. 1d. were granted on a manor in Durham, 
redeemable on payment of £450 or £550; these represent interest at just 
over g per cent and just over 11 per cent respectively. In 1643, Sir Henry 
Jenkins of Great Busby, Yorkshire, agreed to pay a rent charge of £80 p.a., 
redeemable upon payment of £1,000, i.e. 8 per cent. Moreover, the tables 
for computing the capital value of leases and annuities which were current 
in the seventeenth century, and which were used, for example, to calculate 
the fines on beneficial leases, were calculated according to the statutory 
rate of interest at the time.® Finally, there is one instance where it is clear 
that the return on a rent charge was expected to reflect the ruling legal rate. 
It was reported in 1631 that for a rent charge of £100 on Lord Arundel’s 
land, £1,500 was given for it when money was at 10 per cent, and ‘£1,700 
is now asked’.* 

We do not know enough about rent charges—who bought and sold them, 
for what reasons and under what conditions—to interpret this evidence 


1 E.R.O. D/DP Ego, f.131. I owe this reference to Mr W. R. Emerson. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1560-63, p. 498; John Smyth, The Lives of the Berkeleys (1883), 
MI, 357; Stevenson and Salter, op. cit. p. 269. For other examples see Charity 
Commissioners, 8th Report, pp. 331, 5913; 29th Report, pt. u, p. 1437. In 1517 a 
yearly rent of £14. 6s. 8d. was relinquished for £400. [V. C. H. Bucks, m, 188. ] 

* E. F. Gay, Huntington Library Quarterly (1937-8), p. 388. B.M. Add. 
Ch. 39049. P.R.O. C.R. 37 Eliz. pt. 3, 40 Eliz. pt. 15. I owe this reference to 
Mr L. Stone. Royalist Compositions in Durham and Northumberland (Surtees 
Society, XGI, 1905), p. 293. Royalist Composition Papers, ut (Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Society), xx, p. 12. 

* Thomas Clay, Briefe Easie and Necessary Tables, 2nd imp. (1622). Tables of 
Leases and Interest (London, 1628), attributed to Dr Acroid. 

* H.M.C. Gawdy MS. p. 134, no. 820. 
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with complete confidence. But the most likely explanation of the facts is 
that 5 per cent was the normal return on well secured rent charges and that 
a return in excess of this on any rent charge represents mainly a risk 
premium. Rent charges payable by a municipality or a London Company 
may reasonably be supposed to be more secure than those created by 
a private landowner, often in circumstances where they were very similar 
to interest payments on a mortgage. Likewise it is reasonable to suppose 
that when charitable institutions invested money in rent-charges they 
confined themselves to the most secure charges. 

Even if this conclusion is correct, it does not rule out the possibility that 
expectations about future income influenced the years’ purchase of land 
in the short run; when we know more about the land market we may find 
that, though the basis of bargaining remained twenty years’ purchase, at 
some periods many transactions were made at markedly higher (or lower) 
rates, and this may prove to be due to more optimistic (or pessimistic) 
expectations about the course of income from land. Thus it is possible, for 
example, that a change in expectations depressed the number of years’ 
purchase in the 1620’s. Nor does the conclusion completely rule out the 
possibility that people’s notions about the proper long-term price of land 
were to some extent influenced by persisting expectations of rising income 
from land. What the conclusion about rent charges does is severely to limit 
the extent of the influence we may suppose these expectations to have had 
on the long-term price: the fact that the normal return on rent charges, 
into which expectations of the sort under discussion could not enter, was 
so near the long-term return on land purchase means that we cannot 
assign to expectations much influence on the latter.+ 

The rent-charge evidence also suggests that any fixed return in excess 
of that on land purchase contains a large element of premium against the 
risk of the borrower defaulting.? The relative security of land was the 
second of Philippes’s reasons for the low return on land purchase, and 
a similar view is implied, if less explicitly stated, by many other writers on 
the subject. Petty, for example, argued that the rate of interest could not 
be less than ‘the rent of so much land as the money lent will buy, where the 
security is undoubted; but where the security is casual, then a kind of 
ensurance must be interwoven with the simple natural interest, which 


1 The net yield of a perpetual rent-charge was greater than that on land 
purchase, and this difference may have been due to expectation of a rise in 
income from land. It may also have been due to the prestige value of land. 
The study of the movement of this difference might reveal changes in the prestige 
value of land, but the difference in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
small, so that, except on rather unreasonable assumptions, we cannot hold 
prestige, any more than expectations, responsible for much of the gap between 
the legal rate of interest and the return on land purchase. 

2 This covers a number of risks: the risk that the borrower would default; 
the risk that when, in this event, the lender attempted to enforce repayment, 
the security for the loan would prove to have been inadequate, because, for 
example, of concealed prior charges; uncertainty as to the cost and effectiveness 
of the legal processes available for enforcing repayment. 
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may advance the usury very conscionably unto any height below the 
principle itself’! ‘In regard of the dignity and stability of land, said 
another writer, ‘it hath always had some pre-eminence allowed in the 
balance, to a fourth or third part, perhaps more in very dear times, SOs 
£6 good rents were counted of equal intrinsical value to £8 or a g interest. 
‘The difficulty to borrow money proceeds not from its scarcity’, wrote 
Philpot in 1671, ‘but the diffidence of good security.’ And in the same 
strain Child himself argued that ‘money is not so much wanting in 
England as securities which men account infallible’.’ 

That security was a large part of the explanation is suggested by the 
fact that borrowers of strong credit could borrow at rates below the 
maximum. The fact that the Chamber of London, in the 1630’s, when the 
legal maximum was 8 per cent, lent to London merchants at 7 per cent 
and to the East India Company at 6 per cent, may conceivably be due in 
part to favouritism, but it cannot be solely due to this; something must 
be ascribed to the security of the loans. Moreover, the rates paid by the 
Chamber on money deposited with it were often significantly lower than 
the prevailing legal maximum, and this fact too suggests that the legal 
maximum contains a large element of insurance against risk.* The City 
Chamber was a place ‘whereunto men may put their moneys, for the 
assurance whereof, and the payment of its use (which is five in the hundred 
per annum), they have the security of the Chamber, which is accounted 
the best this day in England’.* 

These facts are very far indeed from being conclusive on the point, but 
they accord well enough with the probable history in the seventeenth 
century of the type of risks in question. It might be argued that the risk 
of borrowers defaulting diminished in the course of that century. Whatever 
the validity of such an argument, it is probable that legal changes and 
conveyancing developments had considerably diminished the risks of 
imperfect security and the uncertainty surrounding the legal procedures 
for enforcing the repayment of loans. In the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, for example, there was considerable uncertainty about 
the mortgagor’s equity of redemption, and it was not until the 1620’s that 
the right of the mortgagor to redeem his mortgaged property, after the 
day fixed for repayment, became clearly recognized.* This legal un- 
certainty involved risk, the removal of which might be expected to have 
lowered the return on mortgages. 

But it is not merely a question of the greater security of land. Philippes 


1 Petty, op. cit. p. 48. 

* ‘Thomas Manley, Usury at Six per cent examined (1669) ; N. Philpot, Reasons 
and Proposals for a Registry of Deeds (1671), in Harleian Miscellany, m, 304; Child, 
Brief Observations, p. 19. 

* Melvin C. Wren, ‘The Chamber of London in 1633’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd 
SEL g Leh I. 

* Benbrigge, Usura Accommodata (1646), p. 5. See P.P. (182 09, II, 365; 
PoP. (0822) 40 1.aVaep 9. and ee ce oh ch. vit. ee oe 


®° R. W. Turner, The Equity of Redemption (Cambridge, 1931) (Cambrid 
Studies in Legal History), p. 28. Be, 1931) ( 1age 
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may fairly be interpreted, when he wrote of ‘the more sure continuance 
of land’ as having something more in mind. For land in this period was 
not only much less risky than other assets in the sense that there was no 
risk of borrower’s default; quite apart from this consideration it was 
greatly superior as a way of holding command over resources for long 
periods. The disadvantages for this purpose of the various fixed interest 
bearing instruments available was not that they were liable to changes in 
their capital value due to changes in the rate of interest, but that they 
were short-term and anyone who wished to keep his money in this form 
had to count against the interest on them the loss of interest in the intervals 
between investments and the cost of moving into new investments. The 
low return in land must in part reflect the advantages of land as a way of 
holding wealth.t The relative advantages of land on this score were 
diminished by the development in the seventeenth century—largely as 
a by-product of the strict settlement—of mortgages intended to remain 
outstanding charges on estates for a long period of time, but they remained 
considerable until the growth of a large Government funded debt. 

The upshot of this argument is that the margin between the rate of 
interest and the return on land purchase is mainly due to the greater 
security of land and its superiority as a method of holding wealth. The 
important implication of this argument is that the fall in the rate of 
interest in the course of the seventeenth century is, to a significant extent, 
not a fall in the ‘natural’ rate of interest, but a reduction in the riskiness 
of the instruments of debt available and, probably of less importance, 
a reduction of their defects as methods of holding wealth. It reflects, in 
large part, not a fall in the rate on the same type of securities, but a change 
in the nature and quality of the securities. The question now arises how 
much of the fall in the rate of interest can reasonably be explained in this 
way. 

There is no shortage of hypotheses to explain the fall in the rate of 
interest in the seventeenth century. There were technical improvements 
in the provision of loans, the development of deposit banking and other 
specialized intermediaries. It has been suggested by implication that 
something may be due also to an increase in the stock of money, acquired 
by a favourable balance of trade, and to a decrease in the desire to hold 
resources in the form of money.? The usual explanation lays more stress 
on a greater flow of savings, due to a greater national income (due, in its 
turn, primarily to an expansion of overseas trade), and to a dispropor- 
tionately great increase in the profits of merchants, a class prone to save. 


1 There is a further point. Whether or not men like Culpepper were right in 
expecting a reduction of the legal maximum to raise the capital value of land, 
land was, with the exception of long-term rent-charges and annuities, the only 
asset of which this could have reasonably been expected. As soon as a reduction 
in the legal maximum came to be expected, and as long as only reductions were 
expected, this characteristic of land may have influenced its price in periods 
when reduction was being actively considered, provided that Culpepper’s views 
were common. 


2 J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment (1936), ch. 23. 
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It is not our concern now to estimate the relative importance of these 
influences upon the rate of interest, for the feature of present concern 1s 
one common to all these lines of explanations. We should expect a fall in 
the rate of interest which arose from all or any of them to be accompanied 
by a fall in the return on land purchase. In contrast we should not expect 
a fall which was due to an improvement in the quality or the instruments 
of debt to be so accompanied; it is even conceivable that a fall from such 
a cause might be accompanied by a relative rise in the return on land 
purchase—as land lost its advantages as the sole secure and convenient 
long-term asset it would be less in demand. Does, then, the stability of the 
long-term return on land purchase prove that real and monetary forces 
played no part and that there was no fall in the natural rate of interest? 
It is not the purpose of this note to argue that this was the case. For there 
are at least three circumstances in which the return in land purchase might 
have remained stationary despite a fall in the natural rate of interest. 

It is possible, for example, that there was a fall in the natural rate of 
interest but that the tendency of this to raise the number of years’ purchase 
of land was offset by a simultaneous and independent change in income 
from land. We have already mentioned the possibility that the effect on 
the return on land-purchase of the reduction to 8 per cent in 1625 was 
offset by a change in the course of rents. And it is not improbable that the 
number of years’ purchase might have increased after the reduction to 
6 per cent in 1651, but for an increase in taxes on landed income. 

It is also possible, and rather more probable, that the number of people 
who distributed their resources between land and loans on a balancing of 
the relative money returns was too small to make much of an impression 
on the land market. A fall in the natural rate of interest would tend to 
cause such people to transfer money to the purchase of land, but the effect 
of this increased demand might well be neutralized by an increase in the 
supply of land due, for example, to an increase in the extravagance of 
landowners or by a simultaneous and independent fall in the demand for 
land by those who bought for reasons of social prestige. Locke himself 
appears to hint at some such explanation of why the fall in interest rates 
in the seventeenth century did not raise the number of years’ purchase of 
land. He seems to imply that the market for land was independent of the 
market for securities in the same way as was the market for wheat. ‘The 
raising and falling of the price of land’, he writes, ‘as of other things, 
depends as much on the quantity of land to sell compared with the 
quantity of money designed for that traffic, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, upon the number of buyers and sellers, for where there are many 
sellers and few purchasers, though interest be lessened, land will be cheap.’! 
And, according to him, the supply of land was determined primarily by 
the economic position of the landowners, and the demand by the level of 
mercantile profits and the thriftiness of the great merchants. A change in 


* Locke, op. cit. p. 53. Some writers went further and argued that the rate 
of interest was a mere satellite of the return on land purchase, this being de- 
termined by density of population. (Interest of Money Mistaken (1668), pp. 17-18.) 
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the rate of interest, he appears to concede, might influence the demand for 
land but would have a very slight effect compared with these other factors. 

Nor is this an inconceivable state of affairs. We do not yet know how 
much land in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was bought and 
sold for investment purposes and on a calculation of relative returns. But 
it is at least plausible to suppose that most purchasers, at least of large 
properties, though presumably they would not have bought land had it 
yielded no income, valued land primarily for social purposes; they bought 
in order to establish families and not on a calculation of relative returns. 
And there is little doubt, on the supply side, that most land owners sold 
only when they were forced by their economic circumstances to do so, and 
not in order to avail themselves of higher returns elsewhere. For most of 
the people concerned in the land market, therefore, land and loans were 
not effective substitutes, and action by those for whom they were effective 
alternatives might be completely overshadowed by the action of those for 
whom they were not. 

Moreover, even in the absence of such offsetting movements, there might 
be a long time-lag before the full effects of a reduction in the natural rate 
of interest were felt in the land market. This would be the case even if the 
behaviour of a large number of people was sensitive to a change in relative 
returns. At any given moment very few people had resources in cash 
which they were deciding to put into land or mortgages, and people who 
held mortgages would need time before they could reconsider their position 
in the light of a lower maximum rate of interest and could realise some of 
their mortgages. And the rearrangement of assets would be further hindered 
if there was a strong unrational convention about land prices, a convention 
which yielded only gradually to the existence of lower interest rates. It is 
not inconceivable, even, that a reduction of the rate of interest, by 
lengthening the time necessary to accumulate out of interest a given sum, 
might postpone the time when potential land purchasers realized their 
loans in order to buy an estate. 

In all these conditions, a fall in the natural rate of interest might be 
reconciled with a stationary return on land purchase. The fact that the 
return on rent charges remained stationary is a stronger argument against 
supposing there was a fall in the natural rate of interest, but we do not 
know enough about the market in such charges to assert that even this is 
an absolutely conclusive argument. We need not suppose, therefore, that 
there was no fall in the natural rate of interest due to real and monetary 
factors. The evidence does, however, suggest that the extent of the fall 
which can be ascribed to these causes is smaller than the fall from 10 to 
6 or 5 per cent, and that much of the fall was due simply to a reduction in 
risk premium. If this were the case it would make it easier to explain— 


1 There is an important factor which I have found it difficult to accommodate 
in the present argument. The fall in the rate of interest in the seventeenth 
century represents in part an increase in the ease with which the available fixed 
interest bearing assets could normally be turned into cash. That there were few 
readily realizable assets in the later sixteenth century 1s suggested by the high 
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what certainly needs explanation—the effectiveness of the reduction of 
the rate of interest by law, since creditors are more likely to accept the 
State’s word on what is a reasonable risk premium than on what is 
the natural rate of interest. This view of the matter also increases 
the plausibility of the view that the rate of interest was a cause, rather 
than a consequence, of the acceleration of economic progress in this 
period. 

The evidence suggests a final problem. When did twenty years’ purchase 
become the normal valuation? Thorold Rogers declared that in the 
fifteenth century ‘land was valued, as a rule, at twenty years’ purchase’, 
but that ‘in the fourteenth century land was constantly obtained for ten 
years’ purchase’.! These judgements appear to be based primarily on 
benefactions of money to Oxford Colleges and directed to be laid out in 
land to produce a given income, and on a valuation of Lord Cromwell’s 
property made in 1469. Some recent work has tended to support Rogers’s 
statement on fifteenth-century land prices, and also to suggest that this 
represents a rise from an earlier period at which ten years’ purchase was 
the normal valuation. According to Miss Thrupp: ‘In the mid-fourteenth 
century it was possible to expect from 6 to 8 per cent (from the purchase 
of land); in the fifteenth century the market price of country property 
rose, pushing the returns down to about 5 per cent on investments.”? 
In 1267 Henry III, writing to the French King who was to value the lands 
of Simon de Montfort, stipulated ‘that the price of land of the value of 


price which people were prepared to pay for liquid assets. In 1577, for example, 
an Oxford college deposited with the Merchant Taylors Company £1,000 which 
it was holding until it found suitable land to purchase, and on this sum the 
Company voluntarily paid interest at 3:3 per cent (Stevenson and Salter, 
op. cit. p. 487). The low rates paid by the Chamber of London were due 
presumably not only to the security of the Chamber, but to the fact that, before 
the stop of Exchequer, the money deposited was on demand. This illiquidity of 
assets was partly due to the nature of the instruments of debt available, and 
partly to lack of knowledge among borrowers and lenders. During the seven- 
teenth century there was an improvement on both counts. The increasing 
security of the instruments of debt must have made them easier to dispose of 
and the growth of the custom by which the mortgagee did not take possession 
of the property tended to make the mortgage easier to transfer. As to the imper- 
fections of the market, the mere passage of time and the growth of specialized 
intermediaries would tend to remove these. The fact that the instruments were 
becoming more liquid made lenders willing to accept a lower return on them; 
and we should not expect a fall in the rate of interest from this cause to lower 
the return on land purchase. But this increase in liquidity would also affect the 
rate of interest by diminishing the need to hold money for emergencies; any 
such decrease in the need to hold idle money would tend to reduce the return 
on land purchase. 

1 J. E. Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices (Oxford, 1882), tv, 100. 
Sex Centuries of Work and Wages (1884), pp. 287-8. 

® Sylvia Thrupp, The Merchant class of Mediaeval London (Chicago, 1948), 
pp. 122-3. Miss ‘Thrupp quotes two fourteenth-century bequests, one in 1349 
of £400 to buy land and rents of £40 or 40 marks a year (i.e. a return of 10 
or 6-6 per cent), and another in 1377 of 1,000 marks to purchase land yielding 
97 marks a year, a trifle under 10 per cent. 
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one mark a year be not assessed above 10 marks, at which price lands are 
commonly sold in the realm’.t 

Itis conceivable that this change in the return on land was only apparent, 
and occurred perhaps because of changes in the definition of annual value, 
perhaps because the figures of annual value in the later period were old 
and obsolete valuations, which were known to be much less than the true 
annual value. But the evidence of rent charges certainly suggests that 
there was a real change in the return on the purchase of these charges, and 
creates a strong presumption that, as Miss Thrupp implies, the change in 
the return on land is also real and not merely apparent. The Calendar of 
the Archives of The Queen’s College, Oxford, contains details of the sale 
at various dates in the thirteenth century, of rent charges in Southampton 
and Warwick. The transactions were between private individuals; in most 
cases the return was I0 per cent.” 

The provisional picture we appear to be left with is one in which the 
‘natural’ rate of interest fell significantly between the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries from perhaps about 10 to about 5 per cent, and then 
remained fairly stable at about 5 per cent until the early eighteenth century. 
Whether this is the correct picture or not must await further investigation, 
but in the light of the continental evidence it is not an improbable one; 
in the great European cities and particularly in the south-west of Europe, 
the return on rent charges tended to fall, and in many places fell to 
5 per cent and thereafter remained fairly stable at this level.* 


All Souls College, Oxford 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1266-72, pp. 140-1, quoted by F. M. Powicke, Henry III and 
the Lord Edward (Oxford, 1947), 1, 536. 

2 Typescript Calendar in Bodleian Library. For example, about 1270, James 
Ysembard grants that since Thomas le demichivaleir owes him 40s. quit rent for 
a tenement which he sold to the said Thomas, he will at any time release the 
rent to the said Thomas at the rate of 10 marks down for 1 mark of rent (doc. 601). 
See also documents 107, 255, 336, 339, 348, 359, 366, 369, 513, 649, 918, 960, 
2379. See also the purchase, in the fourteenth century, for 150 marks of rents 
to the value of 18 marks or thereabout, a return of 12 per cent. (W. Carr, 

jwersity College (1902), p. 13. 
“bsp rea amen des Wuchers in Deutschland (Halle, 186 5), 
pp. 266-73: the return on rent-charges in various parts of the Continent is 
summarized in a valuable table covering the period 1215-1620. See also 
W. J. Ashley, Economic History (1893), pt. u, p. 408; and A. P. Usher, The Early 
History of Deposit Banking in Mediterranean Europe (Harvard, 1943), pp. 160-75. 


THE ABOLITION OF RUNRIG IN THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


By MALCOLM GRAY 


and tenure—is sometimes thought to derive from long antiquity. 

In fact, however, the crofts only appeared during the multiform 
agrarian changes which began to break up the traditional order in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. It was then that the social structure 
of the Highlands fell into its modern form, and the circumstances of the 
broad mass of the cultivating population—the crofters—have been deeply 
affected by the way in which the crofts were formed out of the intermixed 
holdings of the old runrig farm. This change, conceived formally as 
a superficial rearrangement by which compact holdings were substituted 
for the mingle-mangle of dispersed strips, also, as often as not, betokened 
more drastic social experiment. The drive to consolidate scattered holdings 
was entangled with conscious attempts on the part of the landlords to 
alter the underlying relation of land and people: to re-align tenants in new 
social groups: and to force industrial experiments on traditionally agri- 
cultural groups. The incidents of the change, then, were bound to have an 
immediate, and perhaps a permanent, effect on agrarian structure. The 
following article will attempt to follow this single thread through the 
complicated agrarian situations of a hundred years. 

Apart from a small aristocracy, the Highland society of the eighteenth 
century was entirely composed of small holders, who were collected, 
nearly all of them, in tiny hamlet-type settlements—or farms—organized 
according to the principles of runrig agriculture. Each farm contained 
a small group of families, bunched on the land so as to exploit, by a mixture 
of individual and co-operative techniques, the combination of arable land, 
fine pasture and rough grazing that was essential to the prevailing mode 
of husbandry.t’ Arable ground, the heart of the system, was sparse in 
relation to the number of sharing tenants; but the principles by which 
this land was shared and worked were similar to those which then prevailed 
all over Scotland. The strips comprising the individual (arable) holding 
were scattered among irregular patches of infield and outfield land, the 
infield being cultivated continuously (with the aid of the whole available 
supply of manure) and the outfield intermittently.2. Sometimes each 
tenant would occupy the same bundle of strips in perpetuity; but more 
commonly, the whole arable ground would be periodically (often annually) 

* For a clear description of the organization of the Highland farm, see 
W. Marshall, General View of the Agriculture of the Central Highlands of Scotland 
(London, 1794), pp. 30-4. 

4 See, for example, Dr John Walker, Economical History of the Hebrides and 
Highlands of Scotland (London, 1812), 1, 6, 108. 
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reallotted among the different tenants.! The hill grazing, which was of 
great importance to a cattle-raising people, was pastured by a system of 
stinted common rights, the stint being commensurate with the associated 
share of the tenant in the arable ground. Thus, the individual possessed 
not a specific and fixed holding—an accumulation of particular acres of 
an aggregate size determined by the accidents of personal history—but 
a share in the total possessions of the farm, expressed as a simple and 
fixed fraction. 

Yet the joint-tenants of a farm were not necessarily—not even usually— 
of equal economic standing: each farm had its tiny social hierarchy. And 
the whole array of holdings, even though they were mostly small (five acres 
was a substantial arable holding in the North and West,? although along 
the southerly and easterly fringes the average might rise to over ten acres)3 
contained many minute but clear distinctions of size. Through all the 
variety of farm structures there emerge, universally, two main social 
classes. (We disregard that small section of the land occupied by members 
of the aristocracy of landowners and tacksmen.) The upper rank in each 
farm consisted of the peasants who, together, rented the entire lands of the 
farm from proprietor or superior tacksmen; they were the joint-tenants. 
Below them in the social scale, and forming the second main grade of 
smallholding society, were the cottars and servants, who received their 
land from the joint-tenants and, in return, worked for them. 

Joint-tenants controlled nearly all the land and worked most of it them- 
selves, although small portions would be sublet to their sub-tenants. They 
were a numerous, but not, in society as a whole, a preponderant, group. 
Even among them there was considerable differentiation of holdings. The 
personal shares in a single farm were seldom precisely equal, and sometimes 
the differences would be extreme:® a single farm, for example, might be 
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divided into fractions ranging from one-half to one-sixteenth. In addition 
there were great variations in the composition of different farms, and the 
possessions, in land and cattle, of the average tenant of one farm might be 
three or four times as great as those of the average tenant on another.t 
The aggregate of farms in any district, then, would be found to be in the 
possession of a stratified peasantry.? Large numbers, it is true, would be in 
possession of men with not much more or less than the average holding 
(although on the verges of independent farming tiny distinctions might be 
of crucial importance); but there would also be a group of greater men, 
not of the blood of the aristocracy and still only sharers in joint farms, who 
stood well above their fellows. This grade of more substantial farmers, 
who might each have more than twenty cattle and up to fifteen or twenty 
acres of, arable land, comprised only a small minority of all tenants but 
held, between them, a significant proportion of the soil. For example, on 
the Clanranald Estates in 1755, the rents paid by joint-tenants ranged 
between £5 and £90 (Scots). About three-quarters of the tenants paid 
less than £15 each, but the remaining quarter accounted for more than 
half the total rents (not including rents paid by tacksmen) ; and the 4 per 
cent of the tenants who paid more than £30 in rent accounted for more 
than one-quarter of the total.* 

Below this upper crust—joint-tenants with rights to a full share in the 
farm—there ran a submerged, but extensive, layer composed of cottars 
and servants. These worked for the tenants either for a fixed and limited 
number of days or by contract over a period of six months or a year. In 
return for their service they received each a small amount of arable land 
and, sometimes, the grazing of a few beasts.4 They were sub-tenants, 
servants and sometimes casual wage-earners. Some doubt has been cast 
as to whether men of this class were to be found on the farms of the small 
tenants as well as of the tacksmen,® but there seems to be clear evidence 
that the class of cottars (and servants), sub-tenants of the joint-tenants as 
well as of tacksmen, was both numerous and widespread;* the joint farm 
nearly always had its complement of servants and sub-tenants, ‘gratuitous 
hangers-on. . .who fed on the general bounty or were allowed to roam upon 
the pasture lands’.’ ‘The cottars held their lands intermixed with the strips 


' Forf. Est. Pap., Gen. Man., no. 55; Reay Papers, 50; Bread. Coll., Book of 
Farms (1768). 

2 See, for example, rentals in Forf. Est. Pap., Gen. Man., no. 55. 
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of their immediate masters and had, with them, to shift their ground at the 
periodic lotting (although there was a smaller group of similar economic 
standing and function who held their land in compact, and permanent, 
blocks—the crofters).! Altogether, men of such rank were generally more 
numerous than were the joint-tenants, for, besides the numerous clusters 
of the tacksmen’s farms, they were to be found outnumbering the tenants 
in some of the joint farms.? Although the labour of the cottar was inter- 
mittently needed for the tilling of the soil—the hired servant would, of 
course, be employed continuously—and for household tasks, there can be 
no doubt that they heavily burdened the soil, subdividing the holdings 
and using the scanty food supplies of the farms. 

In the eighteenth century this social and agricultural system was subject 
to increasingly violent attack. Improvers saw in it all that they detested— 
ludicrously small holdings, dispersed strips, ill-defined peasant rights, 
collective practices. Against such agriculture was turned a barrage of 
‘improving’ literature. The peasants themselves were little affected, and 
they showed no signs of altering their methods spontaneously; yet, with no 
recognized customary or written right to the soil, they were at the mercy 
of the doctrinaire enthusiasms of the landlords. These had almost unlimited 
legal powers of removal and rearrangement; and, living as they did as 
much in the Lowlands as in the Highlands, they were deeply impressed 
both by the arguments of the agricultural reformers and by the bright 
example of Lowland agriculture. They were led, then, to attempt the 
autocratic change of Highland agriculture on a pattern misleadingly 
derived from experience, from trial and error, in an entirely different 
environment. The first step in reform—and one that was well within the 
legal competence of the landlord—seemed to be the separation of the 
shifting and intermixed individual possessions into compact and permanent 
plots; and this might well be taken as the occasion for a thinning of the 
cultivating population in the interests of a system of larger and more 
adequate holdings. 

The first men to start the abolition of runrig agriculture on their estates 
were the two great landlords of the southern Highlands—the Duke of 
Argyll and the Earl of Breadalbane. The former, in 1776, gave instructions 
that the farms of Tiree were to be relet, each tenant to be given a separate 
lot. From then till the end of the century, the runrig farms all over this 
great estate were being broken up. The Earl of Breadalbane followed suit. 
By 1785, the Netherlorn section of his estates had been rearranged.* But 
the Lochtayside property, at the eastern end of the same estate, was left 
until 1797, when it, too, was broken into a large number of small compact 
holdings.> By 1800, then, not only on these big estates but also on many 
smaller, colonies of compact holdings were beginning to replace the 


1 Marshall, loc. cit.; Forf. Est. Pap., Gen. Man., no. 61. 
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irregular, straggling cultivation of the runrig fields. Thus, in Argyllshire, 
at this stage, several landlords had followed the example of the Duke. 
In the Islands, too, things were in transition. Coll, Colonsay, Oronsay, 
Gigha and Tiree were already largely in separated holdings,” but the larger 
and more northerly islands could show less change; in Mull, the Duke of 
Argyll and Maclean of Coll had rearranged their estates, and others were 
following the lead;? but in Skye and the Long Island, apparently, the old 
type of farm was still almost universal.4 On the mainland of Inverness- 
shire, townships of old and new form lay adjacent, and the infield and 
outfield system was said still to persist over half the arable land;° Suther- 
land had seen little change.® 

The next fifty years were to see the virtual disappearance of runrig. 
In Sutherland, the great movement of population meant, for the evicted 
tenants, a change from runrig farming to the cultivation of small indepen- 
dent lots.?, Rearrangement on Lord Macdonald’s Skye estate began in 
18113%in 1814 it was going on in North Uist;® and by 1819 there was little 
runrig left in Skye, Benbecula and Lewis.1? But even by the late 1830's 
there were still active remnants of runrig farming, and not all in the more 
remote Highlands. The parish of Alvie could still show examples of the 
traditional organization at the time of the New Statistical Account,“ and, at 
the same time, it lingered even in parts of Argyll.” The relics mostly went 
in the 1840’s, however, and after the rearrangement of the Gairloch 
Estate between 1846 and 1850," the lingering examples of runrig cultiva- 
tion—in Applecross, for example'’—were regarded as peculiar survivals 
of a vanished time. 

The primary object of rearranging the cultivated land was to stimulate 
an improvement in agricultural methods—to give the individual farmer 
the space, the incentive and the freedom to adopt more elastic forms of 
cultivation. This did not necessarily affect either the number of tenants 
or the relative wealth in land of the one man to the other. In fact, how- 
ever, it was usually held to be neither desirable nor possible to preserve 
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intact the existing social structure. Even the nicest judgement could not 
award lands precisely commensurate with the more intangible bundle of 
rights that comprised the share in the old farm. Nor was it held to be 
necessary to do so; for improvement might be felt to demand a change in 
the size of the holding as much as in its layout; or, as often as not, the 
landlord was preoccupied with large schemes of social regeneration which 
demanded a redistribution of people over the land. Broadly, then, there 
were three possible ways in which the landlord might treat his tenants. 
He might attempt, first, to compensate each exactly according to his old 
relative share in the farm; or secondly, to increase the size of the main 
body of holdings; or, thirdly, to divide the land into lots of ‘proper’ size 
for the small tenant. Each of these devices was to some extent typical of 
particular parts of the Highlands; and the growing differences of agrarian 
structure in the different regions (which were brought out in the varying 
powers of resistance of the regions to the impact of the famines) may be 
in part, traced to this source. In the first case, the old social structure— 
composed largely of an array of minutely differentiated peasant holdings, 
surmounted by an upper layer of moderately prosperous peasants— 
tended to linger; in the second, an upper layer of substantial, capitalist, 
farmers took over the bulk of the arable land, although there might remain 
a broad substratum of small holders, now confined within narrow limits 
of space; in the third, the great bulk of the population came to be gathered 
in a single broad class of perilously indigent small holders. 

Schemes of the first type—the nice rendering of old social distinctions 
in a new agricultural framework—did not contribute greatly to the new 
social order. At a time when every landlord brandished his ideal of 
economic progress, plans of social architecture were usuaily too grandiose 
to be inhibited by the mere untidy irrationalities of the existing com- 
munity. Usually, then, the maintenance of old social distinctions was in 
the nature of a temporary concession to the tenacity of the peasants in the 
face of the drive towards larger holdings; when pressure relaxed, the 
fundamental policy, that of laying of larger holdings, was resumed. ‘Thus, 
the Earl of Breadalbane was guided by the theoretical idea of improving 
the cultivation of the soil by throwing it into larger holdings (that is, by 
decreasing the number of tenants, through eviction). ‘It seems very 
proper’, he writes in 1783, ‘to diminish the number of tenants where there 
are too many on one farm, that the remainder may have such possessions 
as they can live upon.”! But his intentions were defeated by the tenacity 
of the existing tenants. For when the farms of Netherlorn came to be 
rearranged soon afterwards, they were simply divided among the existing 
tenants so that each should ‘occupy these Lots or Divisions as they did 
before’ ;? and in 1797-8, the Lochtayside land was arranged in lots “made 
so small in their uncultivated state barely to be sufficient for the sustenance 
of Tenants having little or no other employment than as farmers. . . (and) 
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not a fiftieth part was left unprovided for’.1 Even so, the new allocations 
might not be too nicely graded to the existing circumstances of the tenants; 
in Netherlorn we hear of tenants drawing lots to assign the new patches of 
land.2 These initial arrangements, later to be overlaid by the policies of 
consolidation, did, however, contribute a traditional remnant to the 
agrarian structure that was to be typical of Argyllshire and Perthshire: 
a structure mainly of small and medium holdings, minutely differentiated 
through all the lower ranks of the agrarian scale. The characteristics of 
eighteenth-century society lingered in a numerous body of crofters and 
cottars, mingled with a considerable middle class of farmers, classes which 
remained to share the ground with incoming graziers and sheep-farmers. 
Thus, in Netherlorn in 1850, nearly 60 per cent of the tenants paid over 
£20 annually in rent (giving them at least twenty acres of arable ground 
and grazing for more than twenty cattle), compared with the 10 per cent 
or less of all tenants to be found in the same class further north; about 
40 per cent of the tenants paid between £20 and £100.° 

But there was to be no general perpetuation of the agrarian structure of 
the eighteenth century. In some places, the existing tenants were swept 
from their land (often to be set on the poor remnants of land left by the 
larger farmers) ; in others, an increasing population, crowded on an arable 
area incapable of expansion, submerged in their demand for land the 
larger holdings of the old order.* In Argyllshire and Perthshire, proprietors 
against some resistance moved towards the first goal.® Thus, in the parish 
of N. Knapdale (Argyllshire), between 1755 and 1792, there were ‘single 
men who might occupy some eight or ten tenements’, on each of which 
there would then be only one herd.6 On the Breadalbane estate the 
holdings had emerged from the immediate transition miserably small; 
but about 1830 there began a more vigorous drive to consolidate the 
smaller holdings in units of more workable size, the evicted tenants being 
concentrated in villages to live on the produce of small cottar holdings 
and by the wages of labour.” But, we have seen, in these counties many 
elements reminiscent of the old society remain—numerous crofters and 
a fairly substantial class of well-to-do peasant farmerss—and we have to 
go farther north before we find, beyond the Highland line, the complete 
replacement of the old array of small holdings by a ‘large farm system’. 
Along the eastern sill of the counties of Inverness, Ross and Sutherland— 
a belt of country which allows extensive arable cultivation—the resistances 
to consolidation were slighter and the advantages of the large farm were 
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too great to be denied. From about 1800 onwards the improvers, who 
had already transformed the country in the immediate environs of the 
town of Inverness, were busy all along the coast between Inverness and 
Caithness. They were quite ruthless with the old tenants, small holdings 
being concentrated wholesale into larger farms; and even these farms were 
often handed over to men of capital brought in from the South. Even 
bearing in mind the notorious pitfalls of accepting contemporary opinion 
on the effects of enclosure, we cannot but be impressed by the unanimous 
testimony, both in the New Statistical Account and in the Poor Law Enquiry of 
1844, on the extent of these evictions.! There can be no doubt that there 
emerged, not simply a collection of more adequate holdings, but also 
a genuine capitalist farming system; and that the large farmers took over 
the greater part of the soil. But it is not so certain that the evicted tenants 
were simply swept off the land. More commonly they—and often 
emigrants coming down from the glens of the interior2—were collected 
on tiny holdings, hacked from the roughest of moorland, or dispersed 
among the larger farms. They lived largely by their wages, but they still 
held on to the soil. 

We may take a few examples to trace the process in greater detail. In 
1798, in the parish of Tarbat in Cromarty, the farm of Mickle Tarrel of 
250 acres of arable, which had previously been occupied by many small 
tenants, was taken on lease by a single farmer from East Lothian; four 
years later the same parish saw another man from the same district take 
a farm, having brought with him horses, implements and even farm 
servants; later, the Sheriff of the county following the fashion, imported 
a grieve from the Lowlands; and all over the parish the example of con- 
solidation and improvement was followed.* Similarly, in Kiltearn the 
lower ground, which had previously been worked by small farmers, had, 
since 1791, been laid in farms rented at between £300 and £700.° All 
over Eastern Ross the pattern was repeated. And after 1809 the rage 
spread along the coastal strip to Sutherland, so that within a few years 
the agriculture of that part of the plain had been completely transformed. 
Again it was done by extensive evictions. On the farm of Cyderhall, for 
example, one tenant had replaced many; the tenants of Kintradwell, the 
‘last great scene of subtenancy’, were removed to moorland lots; and 
Culmally, which was occupied by the notorious Patrick Sellar in 1810, and 
which had been cultivated in small patches and covered with black huts, 
was by 1820 ‘one uniform scene of the most beautiful husbandry’.® All 
along the coast there appears the new social stratification, between the 
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‘real’ farmer, the man who holds anything from 40 to 400 acres of arable, 
and the still numerous cottars and crofters, each with less than ten acres, 
usually less than five.! Between the two classes, both composed of culti- 
vators of the soil, there was, in fact, an unbridgeable gulf, across which 
few could hope to move. Thus, on the section of the Sutherland Estate 
situated in the parish of Dornoch, there were over 250 lotters, each 
occupying less than six acres of land, whose aggregate holdings covered 
less than half the soil; the remainder of the land was occupied by 16 farmers, 
all with holdings of more than 50 acres. Occupied by the latter, there 
were five farms of between 50 and 100 acres; eight between 100 and 200; 
and three of over 200 acres.2 There were, then, no connecting grades 
between lotters and farmers; the smallest, the average, and the typical 
‘real’ farm was far removed in size from even the largest of the lots. 

The policy of diminishing the number of tenants over the greater part 
of the arable land—typical of the easterly arable strip of the counties of 
Inverness, Ross and Sutherland and not inoperative in Argyll and Perth— 
was rarely practicable (even had it been desired) in the West and North 
of the Highland area. The scarcity of arable land, natural growth of 
population, clustering by the coast of the population displaced from the 
higher glens, resistance to emigration, lack of capital, all made it difficult 
to increase the size of the arable holdings in this area. Thus, the proprietor 
of Coll ‘would need three times the extent and resources of (the island) to 
bestow suitable farms upon the present tenants, and many thousand 
pounds to put them into a proper condition for stocking them’;* and this 
island was one of the least burdened. In addition, in the main, the chief 
interest of landlords was not so much to improve the cultivation of the soil 
as to force the people into industrial activity. In particular, where kelping 
and fishing were possible, self-interest seemed to demand the increase of 
a population not over-preoccupied with agricultural pursuits; for these 
industries increased both the letting value of the land and the opportunity, 
for tacksmen and proprietors, of profitable operation as middlemen. 
“I cannot help rejoicing’, wrote one of the most influential of the Highland 
proprietors, ‘in the flourishing condition of the country when it overflows 
with people.’* He expressed a common sentiment of the time. Unfor- 
tunately, the people who overflowed also demanded a share in the land; 
where there were no true village, much less urban, communities, any 
increase of population in this area inevitably meant the subdivision of the 
existing holdings. ‘Thus, the same landlord who rejoiced in his overflowing 
population had to admit ruefully, on another occasion, ‘I am afraid I have 
subdivided the lands into too small portions’.® 
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This is the background—of rapidly increasing population and of high 
hopes for industrial progress through the eventual divorce of a section of 
the people from the soil—against which the runrig agriculture of the 
North-Western Highlands and the islands was deliberately broken down. 
Where any attempt was made to improve the yield of the soil by forming 
more adequate units of cultivation it was submerged in the growth of 
a land hungry peasantry. In Tiree, for example, at the original rearrange- 
ment of the land, the new tenants were to get at least four mail-land 
(enough to support at least twenty cattle), the surplus tenants being settled 
in tiny holdings by the shore to participate in the fishing.t But the re- 
distribution leftno permanent mark on the agrarian structure of the island; 
the growth of population overwhelmed the plans of the proprietor. In 
1767, before the scheme was initiated, there were 1676 people in the island, 
of whom 170 were full tenants of land; by 1802, the population had in- 
creased to 2776, there being now at least 319 small crofts; and by 1846, 
with the population numbering 5000, there were 380 croft holdings.” 

But even to attempt to increase the size of holding was unusual in the 
North and West. More usually farms would be broken into as many 
holdings of standard size as was possible. Thus, on a farm in Mull, 
‘although two or three families, with their servants and dependants, 
could not, under the old system of management, pay the small rents of 
their lands, 25 families, amounting to 142 individuals, now subsist com- 
fortably on the farm....The quantity of ground in the occupancy of each 
family. ..was from five to nine Scotch acres’.’ The crofting townships 
which thus emerge have the appearance of over-rigid systematization, of 
a simple standard imposed crudely on the delicate shadings of the living 
community. As the new and arbitrary system appears many of the old 
distinctions and ranks were ironed out. In Torridon, for example, we 
find thirty-eight tenant lotters all with one exception, paying precisely £5 
in rent;* in a group of forty-three lots in Lewis, each contained precisely 
the same area, although the quality of the land might vary;° thirty-one 
lots of a township in Skye were all rented at £3. 55. 7d.;® and in Kilmuir 
(Skye) a group of twenty crofters each held 2} acres.’ Sometimes these 
townships were laid out on the empty moors; here again, the reclaimable 
land would simply be divided into roughly equal portions, with equivalent 
grazing rights, and the tenants left to work within the system of rigid 
divisions. The arbitrary uniformity of the new pattern necessarily involved 
levelling off the inequalities of the old farm. The larger holdings and grazings 
were broken up to accommodate a larger number of tenants. The result 
was the disappearance of the upper stratum of the peasantry.? Often when 
the re-allocation was made, it was the merest chance which holding a man 
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would occupy, for the assignment might be made by lot.1 Holdings were 
laid and rents decided before the occupant was known. In Ardgour, the 
process can be clearly seen at work.? There, the runrig farms had been 
divided between tenants holding shares of between one-quarter and one- 
sixteenth of the farm, lots being drawn for the land every season. In 1790 
a scheme was drawn up for dividing the land permanently. Apparently, 
it hit the larger holders, for it was rejected by those with quarter and eighth 
shares; presumably the new standard holding was to give land equivalent 
to something less than an eighth share in the old farm. In 1802, however, 
the apportionment was carried out, apparently on the suggested lines, for 
the holdings were simply assigned by the numbers being ‘put into a bonnet 
and drawn out’. 

The results of these proceedings, which were carried along on the deeper 
force of a population increasing over a limited area of land, was to destroy 
the middle order of farmers, who were still to be found to the South and 
East. By 1850 in all parts of the north-western mainland and throughout 
the more northerly islands, over go per cent of the holders of land paid less 
than £20 in rent (each pound of rent giving approximately one acre of 
arable land and the grazing of one cow or follower), while usually less than 
4 per cent of holders paid between £20 and £100; and, at the other extreme 
of the scale, there would also always be some very large farms, accounting 
in aggregate for perhaps half of all rents. There was now nothing in the 
agrarian scale between the small crofter, usually with less than five acres 
of arable land and the grazing of less than five cattle of all ages, and the 
sheep farmer or grazier who might pay several hundreds of pounds in rent. 
Moreover, the crofts varied in size only within very narrow limits. Only 
a very few paid more than £10 in rent; and often the great majority would 
pay less than £5.4 Thus, in the parish of Assynt in 1847, 277 out of 375 
tenants paid between £1 and £3 in rent.® To this destruction of the more 
substantial peasantry many factors had contributed—the increase and 
influx of population, attitudes to land and to emigration, the growth of 
semi-industrial pursuits; but we must allow some importance to the policy 
of the landlords, a policy which was effectively embodied in a material 
framework of holdings which was to endure far beyond the passing 
enthusiasms of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The fortunes. of the cottar within this framework of change are difficult 
to follow; being sub-tenants (or sub-tenants of sub-tenants) they lie normally 
below the level of the agrarian record. It is, of course, certain that there 
was a numerous cottar class by the middle of the nineteenth century; as 
the economy declined and the faith in an abounding population gave place 
to a cry for emigration, they were more and more held in opprobrium. 
Yet there is no truth in the belief that this was a new problem, derived 


1 M’Neill Report, p. ix. 

* R.C. on Highlands and Islands (1892), Q. 48, 848. 

* M’Neill Report, App. A, pp. 8, 31, 68, 74, 76, 86, gO, 101, 106, III, 125; 
Dest. Comm., Edinburgh Section: grd rep., pp. 85, 88, 91. 

* M’Neill Report, loc. cit. 5 Dest. Comm., loc. cit. 
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from the supposed inconsequential proliferation since 1750. It had 
existed within the runrig farm as well as within the crofting township; and 
there is, indeed, evidence to suggest that the cottars had been relatively 
more numerous in the eighteenth century than they were to be when the 
famines directed attention to their anomalous position as squatters on, or sub- 
tenants of, holdings that were already ludicrously small. What is not clear 
is whether these squatters were the direct descendants of the eighteenth- 
century cottars; or whether rearrangement of the land had momentarily 
destroyed the sub-tenant class, only for it to be recreated by the growth of 
population within a rigid framework of holdings. The number of direct 
holdings certainly increased very greatly; and it seems likely that many 
sub-tenants and servants became independent holders of land, holding 
directly of the landlord. But at the point of the transition from runrig to 
croft all would depend on the policy of the landlord. On this there is little 
direct evidence. Sometimes we see, as in Breadalbane, cottars being 
brought into direct relation with the landlord, becoming crofters;! but, 
sometimes, as in Urquhart, it seems that the cottars were simply left to 
attach themselves to the new holdings or to drift till they found lodgment 
on the land or in industry.? Whatever was done, however, with the con- 
tinuing growth of population and with the downward drift from the 
interior, the class would again begin to grow. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor 


1 Bread. Coll., Report on Netherlorn (1796). 
2 Mackay, op. cit. p. 441. 


ECONOMIC ATTITUDES IN LIVERPOOL, 
1793-1807 
By S. G. GHECKLAND 


I 


N the days of the Wealth of Nations and the French Wars, Liverpool was 
|: place which, perhaps because its commercial ascendancy had been 

delayed, produced no nationally known economist, as Bristol and 
Glasgow had done. Yet it experienced in a powerful way the impact of the 
economic changes of the time. It was an ancient borough, long attuned 
to a steadily growing commerce, called upon after 1793 to expand and 
renovate itself at an increasingly rapid rate. As a result, it produced or 
attracted spokesmen for the leading points of view typical of a country in 
which the new in economic and social speculation was struggling for 
supremacy with the old. In this sense Liverpool provides us with a 
particular matrix in terms of which we may study the emergence of the 
economic and social ideas that were to play so important a part in 
nineteenth-century England. 


II 


The typical Liverpool merchant of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century was a mercantilist, a materialist, and an empiricist. Though he 
was something of an eighteenth-century upstart, he had by this time 
attained a position in the trading world the defence of which served to 
ingrain in him these three characteristics. When England’s Treasure by 
Forraign Trade, by Thomas Mun, was published in 1664, Liverpool was 
still little more than a fishing village, too immersed in its domestic affairs 
to be much concerned with ‘the Means to Enrich the Kingdom’; when 
Matthew Decker’s Essay on Foreign Trade appeared in 1744, the older 
concern with the Greenland fisheries and the salt trade was still strong; 
shipbuilding, the Virginia tobacco and the wine trades were well begun; 
the heyday of sugar and slavery was yet to be. Nevertheless, Liverpool 
traders had acquired sufficient rights and privileges to dispose them 
favourably to governmental regulation, to the defence of which they never 
failed to rally. 

In 1774 a Committee of Trade was set up by the Common Council with 
the express function of defending the interest of the port.t They clung to 
the bounty on the Greenland fisheries,? resisted the attempt of the Assembly 


: ae Touzeau, The Rise and Progress of Liverpool from 1551 to 1835 (Liverpool, 
TQTO)s Pe 553: 

* An Abstract of the Proceedings and Resolutions of the several Committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the Port of Liverpool from 1774 to 1777 (n.d.), p. 6. 
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of Jamaica to tax the import of slaves,! vigorously opposed Burke’s Irish 
Bill,” intended in the interest of conciliation to make things easier for the 
Irish manufacturer, and generally defended their mercantilist privileges. 
The dealers in corn, that most speculative of trades, though they could 
criticize particular pieces of legislation, were convinced that the trade 
could not be carried on without a framework of stabilizing legislation.’ 
There was a call for vigorous retaliation against the American Congress 
in its efforts to increase the carriage of American ships. One local trader, 
far from believing in the free movement of capital, busied himself with 
informing the government ‘that some of the merchants of this country are 
going to employ their Capitals in building American ships and thereby 
encourage the navigation of the United States and to discourage our own’.4 
For most Liverpool merchants, as for the government of the day,® trade 
tended to be regarded as a zero-sum game, in which one man’s gain was 
another man’s loss, and the government had a duty to assist in playing it 
in the interest of its nationals. 

Their preoccupation with their business affairs, though often criticized, 
is not surprising. From the outset Liverpool trade, based on West Africa 
and the West Indies, was highly speculative, bringing riches or ruin on an 
enormous scale. There was no habitual round of business; improvisation, 
close attention, quick action were the means of avoiding bankruptcy. In 
addition there was the problem of investment, complicated, well before the 
turn of the century, by the calls made upon the surpluses of the merchant 
houses by the new industrial undertakings.® 

By the same token they were empiricists, hostile to the a priori reasoner 
who turned his attention to their business. They themselves did not often 
write their thoughts; their record is to be found scattered over the com- 
mercial directories, the customs returns, the vestry books, the town books, 
and the Gazette. A carefully reasoned conspectus of the nation’s well-being, 
involving recourse to first principles, was out of the question for such men ; 
they distrusted those who approached them in such terms. As one of their 
number remarked, ‘theoretical Adam Smiths bury practice’.’? Church 
and State, King and Constitution, were the context they knew, and the 
ancient usages of their borough confirmed them in their rejection of 
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s BM Add MSS, 8 I o, f. 196. Letter from Lord Hawkesbury to Thomas 
Booth, merchant, of Liverpool, 3 June 1797. Also, ibid. 38227, f. 271, 1 March 
1791. Edgar Corrie to Lord Hawkesbury. 

4 Ibid. 38310, f. 48, 23 September 1789. Lord Hawkesbury to Henry Wilckens. 

5 Lord Hawkesbury would have liked to ‘punish severely those who have so 
little sense of the Duty they owe to their Country’, but feared that such trans- 
actions ‘may be so conducted as to be incapable of legal proof’. 

6 Henry Smithers, Liverpool, its commerce, statistics, and institutions, with a History 
of the Cotton Trade (Liverpool, 1825), p. 400: ‘John Ashton, of Acie cant 
projected and carried into execution, 1n the year 1755, the first navigable canal, 


ith locks, in Great Britain, named the Sankey Canal.’ 
fp hee Wilckens, The Docks. An Address to the Merchants and Tradesmen of 
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far-reaching social and economic theses. They believed in a sharp division 
of function between statesmen and men of business, each keeping for the 
most part to his own sphere. The function of the Liverpool Member of 
Parliament was recognized since the days of Sir Thomas Johnson at the 
beginning of the century, and earlier, to be that of minimizing the adverse 
impact of legislation on the port and in general to dampen attempts to 
remake the commercial system. Whether Whig or Tory, their concept of 
government was no theoretical one, adumbrating general principles, but 
rather one reconciling sectional claims: as one of their number put it, 
‘laws which are designed for general benefit should hold if possible an 
even balance’.1 When they did invoke general principles it was in a strictly 
conservative sense: ‘I am further desired’, wrote John Sparling, Mayor, 
in 1791, to Lord Hawkesbury, ‘to represent very earnestly to your Lord- 
ship, that the General Economy of our Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce are very closely interwoven into one beneficial system. ”* 

For Liverpool, a very important element of this ‘beneficial system’ was 
the slave trade. The nature of the trade had brought it about that a great 
part of the wealth of the town was in the hands of those most hostile to the 
philosophical trends of the Enlightenment, with its concepts of natural 
rights, social contracts, humanitarianism, the harmony of a system of 
freedom. A man like John Dawson claimed that because of his fifteen 
years in the trade, he was being threatened with deprivation of his ‘ Birth 
Right’,? a verbal usage which illustrates the gulf between him and the 
philosophers of freedom. The devotion of Liverpool to the Crown could 
not but be even further heightened by the fact that the King and the 
Royal family constituted themselves the last great defenders of the trade. 
Being themselves vulnerable to an increasing body of opinion, the Liver- 
pool men felt a common cause with others so threatened, tending to look 
with sympathy upon the landlord’s claim for protection against foreign 
food, the preferred position of the West Indian planters, the British manu- 
facturer’s defences against the foreigners, and the East India Company’s 
monopoly. 

There was, however, sufficient opinion among the merchant burgesses, 
resting in various degrees on general principles, to show that the High 
Tory political philosophy of the Common Council was not acceptable to 
everyone in Liverpool. Among the members of the Council itself was 
Thomas Earle, in politics ‘steadfastly attached to the principles of Mr Fox’ ,! 
and others, including Jonas Bold and Clayton Tarleton, were certainly 
sympathetic to new ideas. But the Liverpool Whigs had not yet been 

* B.M. Add. MSS. 38234, f. 246, 17 November, 1800. Letter to Lord 
Hawkesbury. 


* B.M. Add. MSS. 38226, f. 198, 1 June 1791. Letter to Lord Hawkesbury. 
The latter, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was, as he putit, “placed =~ 
by His Majesty at the Head of a Committee of Council appointed to have the 
care of the commerce of His Dominions’ (B.M. Add. MSS. 38310, f. 25). 

* B.M. Add. MSS. 38376, f. 120, 13 March 1790, ‘Memorial and Remon- 
strance of John Dawson’, 

* A. Earle, The House of Earle, from 1688 to 1912 (n.d.), p. 16. 
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infused with radicalism, so that Earle in his mayoral year of 1788 could 
forward the Council’s appreciation of Lord Hawkesbury’s services to the 
town through his parliamentary support of slavery.! But there had been 
other families in Liverpool, well before 1793, most of them Dissenters, who 
held views rooted in real social liberalism—the Nicholsons,2 Thomas 
Harvey and his sons, who were cheered on the hustings as the five Harveys,’ 
Joseph Clegg that inveterate enemy of council privilege, the Rathbones,® 
and others. There was at least one-Liverpool merchant, who bore the hall- 
mark of local standing as a trustee of the Blue-coat School, who embodied 
a good deal of political and economic philosophy from Locke and his 
followers in a work addressed to the public: Thomas Wycliffe® published 
successive editions of Treatise on Government, beginning in 1779, each longer 
and more economically radical than its predecessors. 

But after 1790 the Common Council of Liverpool was largely purged of 
even its mild Whiggism, and became a thoroughly Tory body. Almost 
without dissentient it could on successive national emergencies approach 
the Throne with expressions of unqualified approval of the Constitution, 
and unmitigated censure of all ‘wild and delusive theories’,’ and ‘ Abhor- 
rence and Detestation of all Traitorous and Rebellious Disturbers of your 
Majesty’s Peace and Government’ .® 

This frame of mind, so adverse to economic theorizing, was sustained 
and nourished by the local clergymen, whose livings were in the Corpora- 
tion’s gift. From the pulpits of the Established Church came frequent 
warnings against social theorizers with their ‘affected political ceconomy’.® 
The proposition that good or evil springs from the hearts of men, and must 
be confronted there with the truths of religion, had become, in the minds 


1 B.M. Add. MSS. 38233, f. 170, 3 September 1788. 

2 Francis Nicholson, Memorials of the Family of Nicholson (Manchester, 1928), 
Z ? Ff Boardman, Liverpool Table Talk a Hundred Years Ago (Liverpool, 1871), 

PRY: 
? T. N. Morton, MSS. Sheet, ‘Joseph Clegg, Particulars of his connection 
with the Town Council, 1731-1766’. Picton Library, Liverpool. Also, Touzeau, 
ibid. pp. 492, 516. 

5 Eleanor Rathbone, William Rathbone, A Memoir (London, 1905). 

6 A Treatise on Civil and Ecclesiastical Government (Warrington, 1779). Wycliffe 
desired the Empire to be a single economic unit, so that everyone within it 
‘would have the same opportunities of obtaining wealth by Trade’ (p. 27). 
He had many plans for fiscal and monetary experiments. 

7 Touzeau, ibid. p. 621. 8 Ibid. p. 560. 

9 Rev. William Hunter, A Sermon Preached on Friday, the Fourth Day of February, 
1780 (Liverpool, 1780), p. 21. Gilbert Wakefield described Hunter as ‘an 
Oxonian...staunch to the principles of his nurse, both in politics and religion’. 
(Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakefield, written by himself (London, 1792), p. 194.) 
The Rev. Frodsham Hodson warned, ‘How little of truth is to be ascertained 
on the subject of human oeconomy without the aid of revelation’. (A Sermon 
preached at St George’s Church, Liverpool... (Liverpool 1797); p- 11.) Liverpool 
and Lancashire had a long-standing connection with the High Church element 
at Oxford, particularly through Brasenose College. (Vide Brasenose College 
Quarter-centenary Monographs (Oxford, 1909, vol. 1, Part 11, xiv, 2, p. 35)-) 
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of the local clergy, the proposition that religious dissent, philosophical 
speculation, republicanism, infidelity, social theory, and political economy 
were of a kind. But the instinctive empiricism of the merchant probably 
immunized him against taking too seriously the economic philosophy of 
the Church. Practical men, immersed in the world of commerce, close to 
the exigencies of trade that felled both good and evil men, might well have 
their unspoken reservations to the claim that economic problems sprang 
exclusively from impiety, wickedness, and immorality.1 Yet they could 
condone a superficiality of economic diagnosis when it resulted in a pre- 
scription so mildly hampering to accepted commercial practices. 

Among those most assiduous in their warnings was Archdeacon Brooks, 
rector of St Peter’s, credited by his bishop with never embarassing his 
church by seeking ‘to strain any of its Articles or Formularies to subtle 
meanings’, but resting ‘in their plain simplicity’.2 He was one of the 
leading Tories of the town, and along with John Gladstone and others 
founded the Liverpool Courier to serve as the party organ. The editor was 
Thomas Kaye,’ who invoked Bacon in dedicating his paper not to 
‘visionary theories’, but to ‘experimental evidence’, condemning ‘the 
metaphysical illuminati of France and Germany’, who ‘promise every- 
where to the people an augmentation of power, a diminution of taxes, and 
not infrequently, an equalization of property’.t Among other things in 
the eyes of the Courter ‘not only to be deemed unwise, but deserving of 
reprobation’, were all attempts ‘to bend the attention to the petty regula- 
tions of our domestic economy ’.® 

The alliance of merchants and churchmen could be harmless enough so 
long as it did not become militant: the empiricism of the merchant, born 
of the need to extemporize and adapt, yet steeped in the arcana of commerce 
seemingly tested by experience, could without great danger be joined to 
the conservatism of the Church, springing from the fears of a society ruled 
by rationalism. But as the strains of the war increased, these attitudes 
merged to produce a powerful combination against those misguided 
persons who sought to propagate the moral philosophy and _ political 
economy of Locke, Hume and Adam Smith. 


1 If these could be avoided, ‘then may we expect our Nation to prosper, our 
Commerce to Flourish...our Land to yield her Increase, our Garners and 
Warehouses to be full of all manner of store...*. Vide Thomas Maddock, 
A Sermon preached. . . Before the Worshipful the Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool... 
(London and Liverpool, 1746), p. 24. 

* John Graham, Bishop of Chester, A Sermon...after the Funeral of Ven. 
Jonathan Brooks, M.A, (Liverpool, 1855), p. 7. The Archdeacon’s father had 
Hie a fos hone but had conformed to the Establishment. (Boardman, 
ibid. p. 15. 

®° Vide John F. Snape, ‘Notes on Thomas Kaye (1780-1865) Founder and 
Editor of the Liverpool Courier’. MSS. Picton Library, Liverpool. 

4 Liverpool Courier, first issue, 6 January 1808. 

5 Original Prospectus of Liverpool Courier, 1808. 
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Ill 


The High Churchmen, with their Erastian philosophy, were not of course 
mistaken in linking together religious dissent and economic radicalism. 
Unitarianism, the philosophy of those who constituted the spearhead of 
the attack on the older system both in Liverpool and elsewhere, had a high 
economic and social relevance, derived from its metaphysic. It was largely 
based upon Locke; innate ideas, so long upheld by earlier thinkers, had 
been rejected; experience and reason now held the foremost place. As 
a character in a Liverpool broadsheet said of ‘the great Mr Locke’, his 
Essay on the Human Understanding ‘was most bitterly attacked because it 
attempted to prove, that when a child is born it brings with it into the 
world no stock of thoughts’. Gone was the hampering influence of the 
belief in the depravity of man and original sin. But acceptance of sensation 
and reflection as the sources of thought caused an emphasis on the passive 
receptivity of the mind, with a consequent minimizing of its spontaneous 
aspect and an exaggeration of the isolation of the individual. External 
circumstance became paramount, from which flowed the optimistic belief 
in the efficacity of works—reform in education and politics, and zeal in 
uncovering the laws of science and society. As wealth increased, so Joseph 
Priestley believed, even the lower ranks would ‘look beyond their im- 
mediate employment’, and ‘will consider the complex machinery of 
society, and in time understand it better than those who now write 
about it’.? 

Local dissent seems to have sprung direct from the Puritan community 
that had met in the chapel of Toxteth Park on the outskirts of Liverpool 
as early as the reign of James I. With the increase in population and the 
national growth of dissenting ideas, new chapels were built within the 
town, and men were attracted whose rationalist religion made them sym- 
pathetic to social speculation.*? At Benn’s Garden, and Renshaw Street, 
Key Street and Paradise Street, and at Gateacre Chapel, at the turn of 
the century foregathered families even then of note, and later to be of great 
influence: Heywoods, Harveys, Nicholsons, Thornleys, Gromptons, Holts, 
Roscoes, Jevons, Boltons, Booths, Fletchers. William Shepherd, minister 
at Gateacre, used pulpit, platform and pen to present his social views. 
He befriended both Gilbert Wakefield and Jeremiah Joyce during and 
after their imprisonment for arguing among other propositions offensive 
to authority, that the outcome of the war with France was a matter of 


1 Anon., Every Man his own Parson, or, A Dialogue. ..occastoned by certain 
Theological Publications which have lately appeared in Liverpool (Liverpool, 1791), 

pak. 
2 Lectures on History, and General Policy; to which is prefixed, An Essay on a Course 
of Liberal Education for Civil and Active Life, new edition, ed. J.T’. Rutt (London, 
1826), p. 398. The Syllabus of the Lectures was originally published in 1765, but 
subsequently Priestley inserted numerous references to Adam Smith and 
Sir James Stewart. $2 

3°G. E. Evans, A History of Renshaw Street Chapel and its Institutions (London, 
1887); H. D. Roberts, Hope Street Church, Liverpool (Liverpool, 1909). 
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indifference to the labouring classes.1 Thomas Thornley’s epitaph in 
Renshaw Street illuminates the general trend of their ideas: ‘With a 
religious trust in human freedom, he early saw and taught that the way 
to universal prosperity was through individual enterprise; that in Govern- 
ment, in Religion, in Education and in Trade, the largest liberty compatible 
with order was the benignant will of God for Man.” 

Liverpool Dissenters, like their Church opponents, had their connexions 
with the broader movements of the national life. At Warrington, within 
easy reach of Liverpool, the celebrated Dissenting Academy, like others 
over the country, provided an alternative to the English universities.* 
Here tutors, for the most part Unitarian, debarred from Oxford and 
Cambridge, exercised their very considerable talents in educating the sons 
of Dissenters or of those dissatisfied with the atmosphere of older Univer- 
sities. Among the courses was ‘the first big attempt to give a “business 
education”’’.t The best apologia for this innovation in higher education 
in England was supplied by Priestley while at Warrington. Priestley’s own 
Lectures on History and General Policy with their emphasis on the importance 
of economic factors was recommended at Cambridge by John Symonds, 
Professor of Modern History.> As long ago as the 1760’s Priestley was 
giving his Warrington students ‘an account of those things which 
principally contribute to render the great societies of mankind happy, 
numerous and secure, with which young men of fortune cannot be too 
well acquainted’.® But the business man too must be educated: ‘And it 
is to be hoped’, he wrote, ‘that when those gentlemen who are intended 
to serve themselves and their country in the respectable character of 
merchants, have heard the great maxims of commerce discussed in a 
scientifical and connected manner...they will not easily be influenced 
by notions adopted in a random and hasty manner.”’ Thus, instruction 
in commerce and political economy became an accepted part of the course 
at Warrington, obscurantism on such matters must be dispelled; everyone 
—student, tutor, merchant, and politician—must grapple with the 
problems of the new commercialism. 

From the outset’ Liverpool’s connexion with Warrington was strong. 
Its influence was felt through its students, through the frequent visitings 
of Liverpool Dissenters to Warrington, and of the tutors to Liverpool. The 
‘Treasurer from first to last was Arthur Heywood, and his son and nephews, 
a further generation of bankers, were students. Thomas Bentley, friend 
and partner of Josiah Wedgewood, himself educated at a Dissenting 


* D.N.B. Joyce produced an abridgment of the Wealth of Nations in 1797, 
with footnotes reflecting his community’s condemnation of war and the Funding 
System, pp. 119n., 288. Vide also, R. V. Holt, The Unitarian Contribution to 
Social Progress in England (London, 1938), p. 12. 

2 Evans, ibid. p. 166. 

° H. McLachlan, Warrington Academy, its history and Influence (Chetham 
Society, 1943). 

* Irene Parker, Dissenting Academies in England (Cambridge, 1914), p. 121. 
Quoted McLachlan, p. 2. 
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Academy, was a leading supporter, entertaining the Aikins and the 
Priestleys in his home in Paradise Street. The Rev. John Yates, a leading 
local figure in the early nineteenth century, with a flair for commercial 
speculation, had been a student. 

It must not be thought, of course, that the Liverpool Dissenters all 
perceived the full implications of their religion and philosophy in terms 
of local and national economic arrangements: like other merchants, they 
too judged the issues that confronted them by the law of the survival of 
their House. A Dissenter like Thomas Booth could be as enthusiastic as 
anyone about the Corn Bill of 1789, which would ‘in great measure secure 
to British Ships the carriage of foreign corn to this country’.! The names 
of not a few are recorded as holding shares in privateering and slaving 
ventures;” in fact John Yates got into hot water in 1788 with many 
influential members of his congregation for his exposure of slavery.? The 
Dissenter engaged in the West Indian trade was as vigorous in the defence 
of the preferred treatment for his sugar as the next man.‘ Nevertheless, 
the general predisposition toward a liberal economics was there,® and in 
times of change or obscurity of personal interest, would assert itself, so that 
the names of pew holders of dissenting chapels are prominent on petitions 
to liquidate protected interests. 

But it was, of course, among those of an intellectual turn of mind that 
the economic and social implications of their general position were made 
explicit. William Roscoe® and James Currie’ were regular attendants at 
Unitarian chapels. Ottiwell Wood campaigned against the identification 
of existing economic and social arrangements with divine will.§ William 
Rathbone, who had been expelled from the Society of Friends in middle 
age, faced the world with a ‘courageous rationalism’, and had a ‘ wonderful 
faith. ..in Reason and in first principles’, becoming an ardent admirer of 
Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh.® But it is perhaps William Jevons, protégé 
of a Glasgow Professor, in his Systematic Morality, who typifies the logical 
economic philosophy of the community to which he belonged.’ He quoted 

1 B.M. Add. MSS. 38224, f. 151, 30 May 1789. Thomas Booth to Lord Hawkes- 
bury. For Booth, see Robert Smiles, Memoir of the Late Henry.Booth (London, 1869), 
pp. 12 et seg. Also, Anon., Charles Booth, a Memoir (London, 1918), pp. 1 et seq. 

2 Gomer Williams, History of the Liverpool Privateers. ..with an Account of the 
Liverpool Slave Trade (London and Liverpool, 1897). 


* 11, 1), Roberts, ibid. p. 217. 

4 Autobiographical Memoirs of Thomas Fletcher of Liverpool. ..written in the year 
1843 (Liverpool, 1893), pp. 124 et seq. 

5 By 1798, we are told, the congregation at Benn’s Garden, under Roscoe's 
influence, had almost abandoned slavery. Anne Holt, Walking Together, 
A study in Liverpool Nonconformity 1688-1938 (London, 1938), p. 156. 

SIbid. p..1514 7 Roberts, ibid. p. 343. 

8 Holt and Gregson Papers, Picton Library, Liverpool, vol. 6, p. 262. 

9 E. Rathbone, ibid. p. 14. 

10 Systematic Morality, or a Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Human Duty on 
the Grounds of Natural Religion (London, 1827). The treatise was dedicated to 
Rev. James Mylne, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, to whom 
Jevons owed ‘his first satisfactory views in Mental and Moral Science’, in the 
tradition of Locke and Paley. 
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with approval Adam Smith’s dictum in the Theory of Moral Sentiments that, 
“if we consider the general rules by which external prosperity and 
adversity are commonly distributed in this life, we shall find that. ..even 
here every virtue naturally meets with its proper reward’.t He believed 
that human exertion in excess of the needs of survival, largely depended 
on the stimulus of ‘acquired appetites’, education and refinement.? The 
community of possessions would be bad because it would destroy the link 
between exertion and satisfaction.? The Malthusian precept of reasonable 
continence was no undue strain on the working classes, but was an equal 
hardship to the more wealthy. All these principles he attempted to trace 
back to a system of moral obligation.’ 

The Lockean, rationalist, Deists of Liverpool entered upon the economic 
and social debates of the turn of the century in a frame of mind that makes 
it impossible to dissever the particular policies they supported from the 
general body of their ideas; it was in the light of the latter, struggling with 
the immediacy of personal interest, that they made their choice among the 
economic and social prescriptions of the day. Within their own community 
there were all manner of combinations of ideas and interests, from 
merchants ripe for conformity to the Establishment, to those convinced 
disciples of Locke, who were struggling to discover and to implement 
a consistent economic and social philosophy. 


IV 


As the pace of Liverpool’s commercial growth increased, local life could 
not fail to reflect in sharper outline the uglier aspects of commercialism, 
and to provoke an aesthetic and humanitarian protest. The violence to 
human rights involved in slavery, the press-gang, privateering, the corrupt 
electoral system, and the relative cultural paucity, caused a few local men 
to speak out for the greater cultivation of non-material values. Their 
problem was the reconciliation of well-being, power, and wealth. For in 
spite of their assertions of the inadequacy of local life, these men were still 
products of Liverpool, jealous for its commerce, and never wholly carried 
away by the claims of abstract right and beauty. William Roscoe best 
illustrates the nature of this approach.® Though a Unitarian, and imbued 
1 Systematic Morality, n, 384. 2 Ibid. 1, ggr. 

® biden, 307. 4 Ibid. u, 382. 

° This was a favourite exercise among ardent young Unitarians. Roscoe, in 
his twenties, had attempted to construct from the New Testament ‘one uniform 
and regular system of moral duties’. (Henry Roscoe, The Life of William Roscoe 
(London, 1833), 1, 36.) 

* Edward Rushton, the blind Liverpool poet, was another example, but of 
lesser stature. Though a great fighter for human freedom, he, like most of 
Liverpool, asserted Britain’s ‘just, maternal right’ to chastise the American 
Colonies, otherwise the port would be reduced to 

“The hollow warehouse, the grass-grown quay, 
The empty docks, swift crumbling to decay...’. 


(The Dismember’d Empire, A Poem (Liverpool, 1784), p. 21.) Vide also W. Shep- 


herd, Poems and other writings of Edward Rushton, with a sketch of the Life of the 
Author (Liverpool, 1824). 
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with the atmosphere of dissent, his great motive force lay not in philo- 
sophical conviction, but in the desire that beauty, culture, and human 
reconciliation might flourish. 

Roscoe possessed an apparently inborn sensitivity to beauty of form and 
of human relations (no doubt an initial part of the equipment of many 
other youngsters in Liverpool) that was unusually strong, and which, by 
the accidents of upbringing, was served rather than damaged. As his son 
tells us, his mind ‘remained unshackled by the prejudices and interests of 
those around him’.! The effect was shown in his views on Liverpool life, 
and of the great Pitt. Before he was twenty he had demanded of the 
merchants of the town: 


Ah! Why, ye sons of wealth and ceaseless toil, 
Add gold to gold, and swell the shining pile?? 


The weakness of Pitt stemmed from the same failure to take account of 
human values and human reactions. For, though ‘well schooled in all 
the routine and arcana of office, an adept in the science of finance and 
taxation’, yet Pitt was a failure because of ‘a total insensibility to the 
feelings of mankind, and a thorough ignorance of the leading principles 
of human nature’. 

But as a responsible citizen of a commercial town Roscoe was obliged 
to reconcile these aspirations with specific economic policy. His general 
credo was plain: “Blessed is the man. ..who adopts every firm and manly 
method of. ..placing all around him upon a just and equal footing; and 
for ever removes those degrading, wicked and preposterous regulations 
which have always been the disgrace of society.* It is not surprising that 
he was regarded by the Tory merchants of his day ‘as a busybody, as 
a meddler, as a mischief monger, whose wish and object were to destroy 
the town and trade of Liverpool’.> With slavery, the course was clear— 
implacable opposition, even in its very citadel. The independence of the 
American colonies was more likely to be favourable to the growth of 
British commerce than otherwise.* The acquisition of wealth by conquest 
was an illusion; war was an abomination leading always to economic 
prostration.” So effective an advocate of this conception was Roscoe that 
William Rathbone wished him ‘to give us a pamphlet showing the folly 
and impolicy of our making foreign conquests, or even retaining any 
foreign possessions of any kind’.® In his attitude to the East India Company 


1 Roscoe, ibid. 1, 76. a Tid. 1, 32: 

3 Considerations of the Causes, Objects and Consequences of the Present War... 
(London, 1808), p. 157. 

4 Roscoe, ibid. 1, 499. 

5 J. Aspinall, Liverpool a Few Years Since. By an Old Stager (London and 
Liverpool, 1852), p. 60. 

6 Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Failures (London, 1793), p. 28. 

7 Occasional Tracts Relative to the War between Great Britain and France... 
(London, 1810), Preface, p. xiv. 

8 E. Rathbone, ibid. p. 19. 
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he was at one with Adam Smith: the Company’s monopoly ‘ought to be 
greatly modified, or totally relinquished’.* 

But the great question remained: how to reconcile these liberal views 
with the philistinism that the struggle for wealth had produced? Roscoe, 
as the historian of the Florence of the Medici,” was investigating a com- 
munity whose problem was analogous: it, too, was striving simultaneously 
after commercial supremacy and cultural revival. With such a background, 
his attitude to his task was curious. He frequently invoked the name of 
Florence in his aspirations for Liverpool; yet there appears to have been 
no relation in his mind between his treatment of Florentine history and 
local problems. He conceived himself as telling ‘a tale of other times, 
bearing but little on the momentous occurrences of the present day’.? The 
result was an admiration for Lorenzo amounting almost to adulation, with 
a blind eye to the uglier elements of his régime and of Florentine life. 
Florence had in fact reconciled wealth, culture, and power by the use of 
autocracy—a political formula against which Roscoe in his public character 
had sworn enmity. The biographer of Sismondi, de Salis, assumed from 
Roscoe’s writings that he was an amoral aesthete, and used him to point 
an antithesis with Sismondi.> He would probably have been even more 
puzzled had he been aware of Roscoe’s political crusades for a better 
society, based on liberalism. 

Perhaps Roscoe’s great justification is to be found in the words of Ramsay 
Muir, that he ‘kept alive other longings of men’s minds than that for 
wealth’.® This was both the source of his own interest in Renaissance Italy, 
and his incentive to depict it. But in so doing he was impelled by the 
aesthetic urge to adulation of a régime very different from that consistent 
with his own credo. The glories of Florence, placed beside the coarseness 
of Liverpool, caused him to ignore the social and economic reality behind 
the remote and graceful fagade; he had no philosophical training to 
remind him that the external form of a society may well mislead. His 
historical studies, though they stimulated English interest in the Renais- 
sance, threw no light on the problems of a commercial community growing 
in wealth and power. 

Liverpool’s economic and social thought, though it benefited greatly 
from men like Roscoe, needed an element of greater intellectual strength. 

' Roscoe Papers, Picton Library, Liverpool, no. 1056. Roscoe to Creevey, 
3 May 1809. 

> The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent (Liverpool, 1796). 

3 Roscoe, ibid. 1, 155. 

4 Vide, KE. L. S. Horsburgh, Lorenzo the Magnificent and Florence in his Golden 
Age (London, 2nd ed. 1909), pp. 78, 267 et seq. 

© Jean R. de Salis, Sismondi, 1773-1842 (Paris, 1932), p. 360. De Quincey 
detected ‘something of the feebleness of the mere belles-lettrist’? in Roscoe’s 
Lorenzo (D.N.B.). Thomas Roscoe, in his Memoir prefaced to the edition of 1836 
inquires why his father ‘frequently appears in the light of an apologist’ (p. Ixi), 
and did not discuss the difficulty in Florence that ‘an ardent devotion to the 
Pe) of commerce and industry’ lead to ‘grovelling opinions in politics’ 

. lviii). 

Ps Ramsay Muir, William Roscoe (Liverpool, 1906), p. 17. 
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Such policies as he embraced were certainly corollaries of the Enlighten- 
ment. But the latter had two great pillars—aesthetic and humanitarian 
aspirations, and philosophical rigour and conviction. Roscoe, and many 
of those whose protest was of native Liverpool growth, relied in the main 
on the first. 

Vv 


Apart from the clergy and dissenting ministers, there were not many in 
late eighteenth-century Liverpool who had undergone any great degree 
of education. But the physicians of the town were an exception. These 
early Liverpool doctors, in addition to their great services to medicine, 
were an important intellectual element. In the North of England many 
of the leading medical men were graduates of the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and as Liverpool grew, it attracted its share of émigré Scots. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy of this company was James Currie. It was 
he who did most to make explicit in Liverpool the trend of Scottish thought 
in economic and social matters. For Currie, the improvisations of the 
politicians were not enough; he was indignant that ‘Ministers have had 
the praise of employing the knowledge that arises in society to the use of the 
nation’. Such knowledge ‘may be traced to the labours of men meditating 
the course of human affairs in philosophic retirement’.? Pitt himself, Currie 
argued, had been successful when he submitted to the guidance of Dr Price, 
Adam Smith, and Josiah Tucker, and a calamitous failure when he had 
listened to ‘that veteran and professional statesman, Lord Hawkesbury’. 
At Edinburgh, Currie had been an outstanding member of the Specu- 
lative Society and became fascinated by the study of the theories of 
Berkeley, Locke, Hume and Reid, and for some years his favourite study 
was the philosophy of the human mind. He had become convinced, like 
so many active thinkers of his day, that analysis of social problems must 
begin with an understanding of individual psychology, and that more 
could be learned on this matter than was contained in the precepts of 
current theology. He remained throughout his life a metaphysician, who 
‘tries all human institutions by certain rules founded on the nature of man’.? 


1 T. H. Bickerton, A Medical History of Liverpool from the Earliest Days to the 
Year 1920 (London, 1936), p. 150. They included Matthew Dobson, an ingenious 
and courageous experimenter, John Bostock, author of a number of medical 
works, Joseph Brandreth, whose ‘reading was universal’, James Carson, some- 
time minister in the Church of Scotland, John Rutter, leader of medical reform, 
and Thomas Traill, later editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and Professor of 
Medicine at Edinburgh. (Ibid. pp. 39 et seq., 45, 71.) 

2 Preface to intended fourth edition of A Letter Addressed to the Rt. Hon. 
William Pitt, by Jasper Wilson (1793). In W. W. Currie, Memozrs of the Life of 
James Currie (London, 1831), , 400, Currie agreed with his friend Priestley, 
that of all groups in the community, ‘the governors are, in general, the most 
ignorant of their business’. (Lectures, p. 399.) : ; 

3 Paper read before the Literary and Philosophical Society, Liverpool, 
28 November 1793. Currie Papers, Picton Library, Liverpool. Voltaire he declared 
‘an exquisite fellow’, for ‘one thing in him is peculiarly striking—his clear 
knowledge of the limits of human understanding’. (Sir Herbert Maxwell, ed., 
The Creevey Papers (London, 1904 ed.), p. 2.) 
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Currie believed that society stood in need of a class of students ‘bending 
the whole force of their understanding on the conditions, the wants, and 
the capacities of man’.' 

In this he followed Dugald Stewart, to whom he wrote: ‘I am altogether 
of the school of philosophy in which you take such a lead.” Stewart 
struggled to evolve a totality in philosophical subjects, with psychology as 
the basis: general psychology ‘is thus the centre whence the thinker goes 
outward to the circumference of human knowledge’.? A system so founded 
would be proof against both fanaticism, and reaction. Stewart was an 
optimist in believing in the steady progress of humanity towards virtue. 
The nature and conditions of human perfection were his great preoccupa- 
tion, and out of such contemplation arose his interest in economics. 
Stewart’s political and economic teaching sprang not from any narrow 
concept of national gain or power, but was the culminating point of his 
philosophical scheme.* 

But Currie also took Paley, whom he knew, as his preceptor. In him, 
he wrote, ‘you will see an English clergyman to the best advantage’.” 
Currie found his moral sanction in the principle of utility, and equated it 
with common sense. He considered ‘all institutions, and the rules that 
govern them, to have their true foundations in utility, and this utility to 
be determined by experience’.® This attitude ruled out the concept of 
natural rights. and social contracts. ‘Compacts between governors and 
governed, and natural and social rights, are all, in my judgment foolish, 
as well as ideal creations, and I reject them all—I follow Hume, Paley and 
Paine, against Locke and his followers.” In this he was at variance with 
Roscoe, who did not hesitate to appeal to natural rights or birthrights.® 
Currie firmly believed that ‘all governments will finally be reduced to the 
system of utility’.? All systems which ignored this principle, whether the 
perfectionism of Godwin, or the Tory claim ‘that we have no right to 
change the constitution as settled by the Revolution’,!° were mistaken. 

Currie, like those who came after him, failed to resolve the antithesis 
that often appeared between personal and social utility. The population 
problem was a case in point. Malthus’s Essay, he confessed, caused him 

* Life, 1, 400. a Ibid. n, $19. 

° Sir William Hamilton, Bart. (ed.), 4 Memoir of Dugald Stewart, by John 


Veitch. Prefixed to vol. x, The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.S.S. 
(London, 1854-8), p. xxxv. 

* He would have extended the term political economy ‘to all those specula- 
tions which have for their object the happiness and improvement of Political 
Society’. (Ibid. p. xlviii.) Stewart sent Currie a copy of his Account of the Life 
and Writings of Adam Smith. 

® Life, 1, 154. 

* Ibid. 1, 89. MTD E75. 

* In fact Roscoe couched his appeal against the East India Monopoly in 
these terms. Liverpool Mercury, 20 March 1812, p. 297. 

® Life, u, 148. 

© Currie condemned ‘all sectarianism’, Quakerism included, which failed 


to recognize the principle of utility, as ‘uniformly selfish, proud, and unfeeling’. 
(Life, 1, 384.) 
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‘some painful impressions’.! If the preventive check failed, then ‘the far 
greater part of the evils which speculatists have imputed to defective 
governments, is interwoven in the system of society itself’. How were the 
philosophers to convince others of the clash between the narrowly viewed 
happiness of the individual and that of the community in this particular 
matter? Currie related to Stewart the story of one of his own patients who 
had ‘indulged himself...in speculations on the perfectibility of man’, 
and who had become deranged thereby. To cure him, Malthus’s book was 
placed in his hands, but so violent was the collision of perfectibility and 
population in that unhappy mind that it proved fatal.?2 Currie believed 
Malthus’s point well taken at that stage of economic discussion, ‘common 
opinion has been too much in favour of increase in population as being 
the criterion of increased strength and happiness to a community’. But 
Currie was not altogether pessimistic: the study of Sir John Sinclair’s 
figures convinced him that emigration from Scotland had been of lasting 
benefit, and more generally he was of the opinion that ‘the principle of 
population acts in no country to the full extent of its power’. 

But there were other intransigeant problems for the utilitarian philo- 
sopher. The operation of the principle of utility could inform the actions 
of the businessman, but no such intelligible guide was available to 
politicians. Political economy, thought Currie, ‘approaches the nature of 
a science’, because commercial men ‘are constantly governed by a sense 
ofinterest’. But the politician is rudderless : ‘ We distinguish ill if we suppose 
that what respects commerce is equally uncertain with what respects 
politics. The freaks of the mischievous monkey are indeed wild and 
capricious, but the actions of the industrious beaver are uniform and 
exact. *° . 

His own son he sent to Edinburgh, to sit at the feet of Dugald Stewart, 
to learn more of these matters. The experiment was rewarding; the son 
wrote home,‘ Mr Stewart’s lectures (particularly those of Political Economy) 
I am certainly highly delighted with’.® Stewart’s system seems to have 
reached Liverpool intact from Currie’s son, ‘on Political Economy I have 
taken many notes, which you shall see...’.”? Currie had evidently briefed 
him on those persons worthy of notice, for he reported, ‘I saw Lord Lauder- 
dale today for the first time’. Currie was a warm admirer of Lauderdale 
as an economist; he regarded his Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public 
Wealth as a ‘very ingenious book’, and condemned Brougham’s treatment 
of it in the Edinburgh Review as ‘in every way unfair and foul’.® 

For his studies of Hume, Adam Smith and the rest, Currie earned the 
usual rebuke from the Tories of the day. George Chalmers told him he 

1 Tbid. u, 245. 

ai bids 1, 247, 3 Tbid. u, 236. 

4 James Currie, The Work of Robert Burns, with an account of his life (London, 
17th ed. 1813), 1, 353 et seq. 

Life, 0,442: 

6 J. F. Kenney, ‘Letter from an Edinburgh Student, 1804’, Queen’s Quarterly, 
p. 464. Offprint in Currie Papers. 

7 Ibid. p. 465. a bids p.1472. 9 Creevey Papers, 1, 30. 
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was ‘too busy with the writings of the oeconomists’, and that his comments 
on Liverpool betrayed him as ‘studying in (the) closet, during this race 
upon the wharffs’.!_ He was accused of being desirous of being thought 
well read in the Wealth of Nations, and like Smith himself, he suffered from 
attempts to link him with Hume, not only in terms of economic speculation, 
but as a philosophic cynic. 

Currie felt his isolation in Liverpool sadly, ‘shut up in this angle between 
the Mersey and the Irish Sea’.? But he was a tremendous correspondent, 
and so kept in touch with the outer world. Creevey’s eulogium of 
Lord Henry Petty could be put beside ‘the report I had of him from 
Edinburgh. ..’.3 Most of the leading Whig figures had passed through 
Liverpool at one time or another and were known to Currie. The blind 
young protégé of Adam Smith, Shadrach Moyes, had turned up, asking 
for introductions in London. Currie tells the tale to Creevey: ‘When 
Dr Adam Smith was writing his profound work on the “‘ Wealth of Nations” 
at Kirkaldy in Scotland, he used to wander in the evenings on the fore- 
shore. In these excursions a blind boy of the village of humble situation, 
but of great ingenuity, became his constant companion.’* Smith, after 
tutoring Moyes himself, sent him to Hume, who obtained for him a 
Bursary at Edinburgh, and so set him on the path of becoming a lecturer 
on chemistry and the philosophy of natural history. Anecdotes of this 
kind show that though Currie could sigh at his ‘allotment in this corner 
of the Island’, yet his contacts with sympathetic minds were extensive. 

Currie was an intellectual in a sense that Roscoe and the others were 
not. His mind had been trained in a particular school; he had substantial 
speculative powers of his own. The result was a man possessed of a philo-’ 
sophically unified approach unique among his fellow-citizens of Liverpool. 
He was to Liverpool and its tiny group of intellectuals as Dugald Stewart 
was to the Whig party—its philosophic light and sage. Though he died in 
1805, his influence was lasting in its effect on those who, like him, felt they 
had caught the vision of the principle of utility as a universal guide to 
private and public conduct. 


VI 


Roscoe and Currie were admirable complements to one another, con- 
sulting on their writings, and offering a common philosophical front to 
the world, compounded of their respective backgrounds and choices of 


* An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, during the present and 
four preceding reigns, and of the losses of her trade from every war since the Revolution. 
A New Edition, corrected and improved; with a Dedication to Dr James Currie, the 
reputed author of Jasper Wilson’s letter (London, 1794), p. xii. 

* Currie Papers. Letter to Creevey, 25 June 1800, ‘It is impossible not to rust 
ae eee if one had talents of a better kind’. (Creevey Papers, 1, 3, 20 January 
1801. 

> Currie Papers, 25 June 1800. Currie visualized Petty as an alternative to 
Pitt, wishing that ‘all these lads would range themselves around him, in the 
hope that he may work out the salvation of his country’. 

* Ibid. 24 February 1793. 
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emphasis. Aided by Smith, Rathbone, Shepherd and others, they pro- 
vided leadership for the small group of Liverpool rationalist intellectuals. 
Roscoe was the more active politically, worrying at the slavers and at 
Burke and the war party with a long series of pamphlets, and everywhere 
stating the case for peace, human freedom, free trade, and a concept of 
property which extended its benefits more widely. Lord Lansdowne 
sought his advice in his schemes for giving his Irish tenants access to the 
land,’ and the young Count Rantzau was encouraged to liberate his 
“numerous vassals’ on his estates in Holstein.? Currie, after a single public 
intervention in 1793,° was content to work behind the scenes, pouring out 
in his long sleepless nights a great flood of letters and memoranda. ‘Offer 
to Vansittart to get him any information he wishes from Liverpool’! he 
wrote to Creevey, who enthusiastically replied that they had gained access 
to Addington as well: ‘I have two excellent channels of pouring into their 
ears and councils all kinds of arguments you may furnish me respecting 
your trade.”® 

In the early years their closest approach to a corporate identity was in 
their discussion circle, the Philosophical and Literary Society. They were 
isolated, conscious, as Shepherd put it, that in Liverpool a man not engaged 
in business ‘is held in very light estimation in the public opinion’,® and 
exposed in disturbed times to the charge of Jacobinical conspiracy.’ But 
though they were regarded askance by most of the merchants among whom 
they lived, they were not abashed in arguing for what they regarded as 
correct commercial principles. Perhaps they felt at the level of abstraction 
on which Currie loved to move that if it were possible to dispense with 
commerce they might favour its abandonment;* yet they knew that for 
Britain this could not be. 

Accordingly, they stoutly claimed general recognition for the merchants’ 
contribution to national well-being and in particular that the Liverpool 
men should alter their outlook to conform with their new responsibilities. 
‘But if we try different characters by the test of utility’, wrote Currie, 
‘and found this test on the actual state of the nation, the knight of chivalry 
and his various offspring, compared to the modern manufacturer or 
merchant, seem weak and useless things.’® So, too, with the landed gentry, 
most of whom, said Currie, neither toiled nor spun. This was a line of 
argument disturbing to the Liverpool merchants whose political alliance 


1 Roscoe Papers, no. 2339, 25 December 1796. _ ® Life, 1, 133. 

3 A Letter Commercial and Political, addressed to the Right Hon. William Putt 
(Liverpool, 1793), by Jasper Wilson. 

4 Currie Papers, 6 December 1802. 

5 John Gore, Creevey’s Life and Times (London, 1934), p. 16, 8 December 1802. 

6 Monthly Magazine (1801), p. 497- 

7 Certain Liverpool reformers had been ‘pointed out to government by the 
collector of customs here’. Roscoe to Lord Lansdowne, Life, 3, 128, 

8 Currie’s influence was apparent in repeated sessions, ‘On the Human 
Mind’; more obviously economic topics had their place: ‘The Uses and Dis- 
advantages of Commerce’, and the like. Holt and Gregson Papers. 


O Life, 1, 457. 
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was with a Conservative party, and whose outlook was sufficiently sym- 
pathetic to the glamour of chivalry to make many of them ready victims 
for a bogus herald selling coats of arms!? 

Roscoe, in spite of his efforts to reclaim Chat Moss at enormous cost, 
was no blind physiocrat. In obvious reference to William Spence, he 
observed, ‘speculation has lately been hazarded to shew that this country 
is independent of commerce, and that her resources are wholly within 
herself’.2. Roscoe would have none of this: in Britain’s case, “her peculiar 
character is that of a manufacturing and commercial nation’. Further, 
Britain’s wars were a burden borne by the commercial men rather than 
the landowners. Dr Theophilus Reynolds joined Roscoe in discounting 
the physiocratic conclusions of the French economists, and in attacking 
Spence and his minimizing of commerce, remarking that it was not likely 
‘that the impression which is forced deep into the mind by the daily 
occurrences of our own lives will be effaced by the novel or flimsy para- 
doxes of modern authors’ .* 

Though they might have their misgivings about the quality of Liverpool 
life in their own day they perceived that commerce and industry had 
eclipsed the land as the source of natural wealth, making a redistribution 
of political power inevitable; and they were confident that once the great 
aberration of slavery was ended the merchant would rise, as Priestley had 
described, to the level of his responsibilities. Theirs was the thankless role 
of a disparaged minority calling the hostile and preoccupied men of 
commerce with whom they were surrounded to a higher place in the 
nation’s councils. 


Vil 


The Liverpool that was overtaken by the French wars in 1793 was the 
product of an involved combination of circumstances. Some were rooted 
in its own local past, some derived from its peculiar forms of commerce, 
some depended on its search for allies and for a sympathetic apologia. It 
was a community many of the leading spirits of which were selected on 
a particular principle—willingness and capacity for the slave trade and 
its auxiliaries. It was subject to all the pressures and preoccupations of 
windfall commerce. It was visible and audible to the outside world 
generally through a self-perpetuating body, powerful enough to resist all 
challenges. It tended to alliances with other elements in the national 
economic life threatened by the Enlightenment in its economic aspect. 
It had little patience with arguments resting on any generalized conception 
of the appropriate economic pattern: its merchants called upon the govern- 
ment to discharge its traditional role of holding the balance between 
existing claims, without impertinent scrutiny of their remoter justification. 


' Boardman, Table Talk, p. 2t. 
2 Considerations, p. 214n. 3 Ibid. p. 215n. 
4 Cursory Observations, addressed to Planters and Others, interested in the West 


Indian Trade... (Liverpool, 1808), p. 4. Reynolds appealed for a diversity of 
colonial produce, in line with home demand (p. 5) 
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It provided itself with a link with those elements in the national life whose 
attitude was most consistent with its own, via the clergy of the Established 
Church, whereby the accents of Oxford Toryism could confirm it in the 
righteousness of its ways and exempt it from economic and social diagnosis. 
Into this setting came in growing strength the rationalist ideas of the 
English Dissenters, as modified and developed by contemporary specula- 
tion, and the moral philosophy and political economy of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. An alignment of forces was inevitable. The doctrines of the 
Churchmen, with their claims as protagonists of the King and Constitu- 
tion, and their duties as mentors of the majority element among the 
merchants, were opposed by the apparently heterogeneous crew of Deists, 
aesthetes, humanists, Quakers, Dissenters, rationalists, and philosophers 
of the Scottish School. But these Nonconformists were also heavily 
involved in the activities and outlook of the port, so that they, too, could 
often resist the full implications of the religious and philosophic tradition 
in which they stood. But of their number there were a few who, in the main 
stood clear of the prejudices of trading, who provided intellectual and 
moral leadership in the years of rapid change following 1793. The native 
humanitarian protests of Roscoe and others called attention to the need 
for a considered social and economic policy; the Dissenters contributed 
the philosophical predisposition to attempt operations on society; and the 
moral philosophy and political economy of the Scottish universities 
provided a system of thought to guide the aspirations of the reformers. 


The University of Liverpool 
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THE RISING IN THE WEST, 1628—1631 


By D? Go CALLAN 


I 


HE last great age of peasant uprisings in Europe has been placed by 
Professor Tawney between the years 1500 and 1650.1 Its story in England 
during the sixteenth century is well known and the doings of Captain 
Pouch and his premature levellers, though less familiar than those of Aske and 
Ket, have been vividly described by Professor Gay and by other more recent 
authorities on the Midland Revolt of 1607.2 The story of the agitations caused 
by the drainage of the Fens has been told by Professor Darby,? and Miss Camp- 
bell has written of the opposition to the stopping of Border Tenure in the North.* 
Yet what was perhaps the largest single outbreak of popular discontent in the 
thirty-five years which preceded the start of the Civil Wars—the Western 
Rising of 1628-31—has remained an almost unknown chapter in our social 
history.° 
The rising was largely a protest against the enclosure of the three Royal 
Forests of Gillingham in Dorset, Braydon in Wiltshire, Dean in Gloucestershire, 
and of the ‘ New-Gained Grounds’ of Lord Berkeley at Frampton and Slembridge 
on the eastern bank of the Severn, but it derived its unity from the leadership of 
the mysterious Lady Skimmington. This was the pseudonym of a certain John 
Williams who, although he possessed influence on both sides of the Bristol 
Channel, probably received the name from his Wiltshire followers, for it is from 
an old custom of that county that it is derived.® Little is known of Williams 
except that he was one of those strange popular leaders who emerged in times 
of crisis and who captured the public imagination by their feats of daring and 


1 R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1912), p. 324. 

® E. F. Gay, ‘The Midland Revolt and the Inquisitions of Depopulation of 1607’, Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc. N.S., xvmt (1904) ; L. A. Parker, ‘The Agrarian Revolution at Cottesbach (1591-1612)’, 
in Studies in Leicestershire Agrarian History, ed. W. G. Hoskins (Leicestershire Arch. Soc. 1947); 
D. G. C. Allan, ‘Agrarian Discontent under the Early Stuarts and during the last decade of 
Elizabeth’, MS. M.Sc.(Econ.) Thesis (London, 1950). 

° H. CG. Darby, The Draining of the Fens (Cambridge, 1940); D. G. C. Allan, op. cit. Ch. vi. 

* M. Campbell, The English Yeoman under Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts (Yale, 1942), pp. 148- 
53; D. G. C. Allan, op. cit. Ch. v. 

2D, GoGy Allan, op. cite. Ghy vie 

® A‘Skimmington’ was an uproar, directed against hen-pecking wives. All the menofa village, 
dressed in smocks and white caps, would march in procession to the house of the offender. At 
their head was a curious group. It consisted of the stuffed figure of a man placed on horseback, 
with a man in women’s clothes sitting behind it and beating it over the head with a wooden ladle. 
As much noise as possible was made and the unfortunate wife was eventually ducked to the 
sound of drums and horns, dancing and shouting. Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine (1943), L, 
278-80; (1931), XLV, 498-9. See E. W. J. Kerridge, ‘The Agrarian Development of Wiltshire’, 
MS. Ph.D. Thesis (London 1951,), p. 608. There is a reference to ‘The Riding Skimmington’ 
in Butler’s Hudibras. See The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler (Edinburgh: Grey and Thier, 1777) 
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their defiance of authority. He belonged to the tradition of the quasi-comic and 
quasi-religious leader—combinations, as it were, of biblical saviours and lords 
of misrule—which had been present in the popular revolts of the sixteenth 
century and of earlier periods. Jack-o’-the-Style, Piers Ploowman,! Bartholemewe 
Stere,* the four Captains of Penrith? and the more concrete but no less magical 
personality of Ket, had all exercised the same strange appeal, and in Stuart 
times their ranks were joined by Captain Pouch,‘ with his female imitator 
Captain Dorothy,® Anderson of the Fens® and Lady Skimmington himself. 
Leadership by such personalities was an important factor in turning what might 
have remained a minor agitation into a full-scale revolt of ‘greate multitudes. . of 
persons. ..moving in troops to pull down ditches’.’ 

During the years between the Midland Revolt under Captain Pouch and the 
rising in the West under Lady Skimmington, England had been by no means 
free from agrarian discontent. It is true that the enclosure of open fields, which 
had been the chief cause of Midland unrest and which had been ineffectively 
punished by the Royal Commission of 1607,8 was not to give rise to further vocal 
opposition until the 1630’s, when the more successful bodies under Laud’s 
presidency were to attempt to arrest it. Yet with an almost annual regularity 
down to 1625, when records became scarce, the Star Chamber! dealt with cases 
of ‘the riotous destruction of fences’, which occurred throughout the country, 
and were caused almost entirely by the enclosure of common pastures—rights 
over which formed an important part in the economy of most villages. For 
although there was the enclosure by consent, in which all parties received a 
share in proportion to their rights," and although the smallholders themselves 
often encroached at each other’s expense,” usually it was the lord who, with his 
greater financial resources, undertook and gained by the fencing of the com- 
mons, and the tenants, with their vested interest in ‘custom’, who opposed it. 
“The principal arguments used to maintain Commons’, wrote a contemporary 
advocate of enclosure, ‘ANTIQUITY, the MULTITUDE and a COMBINED CONSENT, 
are pillars that support many abandonable customs, and each of them rather 
implys an error than a truth’.!’ The MuttirupE, however, were prepared to 
fight for their abandonable customs and when a popular leader arose and when 
concentrated areas of the countryside were involved, as was the case during the 
disafforestation of the Royal Woodlands, a serious rising could be the result. 

Although the Privy Council of James I seems to have considered the pos- 
sibility of improving the Royal Forests," it was not till the reign of his son, when 


1 R. H. Tawney, op. cit. pp. 318, 333-4. 2 D. G. C. Allan, op. cit. Ch. m. 

3 R. H. Tawney, op. cit. pp. 318-109. 4°, F. Gay, op. cit; p-217. 

5 St. Ch. 8, 227/3; ‘About May’ 1607. There seems to be little doubt about Captain Dorothy’s 
sex. The charge refers to ‘destruction of enclosures by female defendants’. 

6 D.G. CG. Allan, op. cit. Ch. vn. S. P. D. Chas. I, coccrx, 50; 9 January 1638/9. He possessed 
a ‘great cudgel’ and claimed to be intimate with the King. 

7 S.P.D. Chas. I, cxem, 11; 2 June 1631. 8 E. F. Gay, op. cit. pp. 219-37. 

9 E. M. Leonard, ‘The Inclosure of Common Fields in the Seventeenth Century’. Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc. N.S., xx (1905), 219 seq. ; 

10 ED, G. G. Allan, op. cit. Ch. rv. See Index of Star Chamber cases in the Public Record Office. 

11 M. Campbell, op. cit. p. 87; R. H. Tawney, op. cit. p. 169; and E. W. J. Kerridge, op. cit. 
P- 593 & Seq. 

12 M, Campbell, loc. cit. 

13 J. St John, Odbservations on the land revenue of the Crown (London, 1787), Appendix ur. 

4 J. St John, loc. cit.: ‘An account of the benefits which would arise from the inclosing and 
improving the Forests, Parks, and Chaces belonging to the Crown, not only to the publick in 
general, but to the respective claimants interested therein, as the same was set forth and explained 
by the Ministers and Officers of his late Majesty King James.’ 
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the financial resources of the Crown were placed under an intolerable strain, 
that large-scale disafforestation took place. In July 1626, Commissioners were 
appointed and charged with the duty of ‘reducing the number of parks and 
forests which are the property of the Crown in different parts of England to 
a state of profitable cultivation, or even selling them’,’ and from then until the 
Civil War disafforestation became an accepted source of money for the Crown. 
The foresters, however, who, like the East Anglian and Lincolnshire fenmen, 
were almost entirely dependent for their livelihood on their common rights, 
were prepared to resist the threatened changes. 


Il 


The troubles began in the Forest and Park of Gillingham in the counties of 
Dorset and Wiltshire, which had been part of the jointure of the late Queen 
Anne, the King’s mother,? but which he granted by letters patent in 1625 to 
Sir James Fullerton and Mr George Kirke of the Bedchamber. Although 
a licence to depark was not granted until March 1628,° enclosure was already 
going on in January of that year,* and the ‘inhabitants thereabouts pretending 
a commonage upon it, notwithstanding it was given by his Majesty under his 
broad seal to these two Scottishmen’, proceeded to ‘pluck down the pale which 
they had erected’.> Messengers of the Council, sent down in May from London 
to stop the rioters, were whipped at a post and ‘forty of the Lords’ letters and 
forty processes out of the Chamber’ were burnt. A company of soldiers, 
quartered in the neighbourhood, ‘instead of paying respect to the writs of his 
Majesty’, hindered the same and rescued some men sent for as prisoners which 
the Commander was told ‘is an insolencie and has given his Majesty great cause 
of offence’. They were to expect ‘to beare their part of the deserved punishment’.’ 

It was seven months, however, before ‘the deserved punishment’ was 
inflicted on the rioters. In November, when the High Sheriff of Dorsetshire 
brought troops to attack them, he found ‘them too strong and resolute to be 
meddled withall, for they. ..(were)...a great and well armed number, and... 
(said)... .““here we were born and here we stay’’’.§ But at the end of February 
1629, eighty persons were fined and censured in the Star Chamber,® although 
Henry Hoskins, ‘the Colonell’ and leader of the rioters, ‘could not then be 
apprehended’ and ‘had yett escaped the fine and imprisonment imposed upon 
him’. Hoskins, indeed, returned to Gillingham in 1630 and made another 
attack on ‘all the hedges and fences made in the Forest’ notwithstanding, wrote 
his indignant examiner, ‘the full hearing the riott had had in the Court of Star 
Chamber’. In the spring of the following year, 1631, he went ‘from Gillingham 
into the Forest of Braydon in Wilts, where the Lady Skimmington (as they 
called her) with a great number of Rebells’ was ‘pulling down and defarming 


1 H.M.C. 11th Report, Skrine MSS., 1, 78-85. Amerigo Salvetti to the Grand Duke of 
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2 §.P.D. Chas. I, cx, 13 1 Feb. 1628. 8 S.P.D. Chas. I, xcv, 79; 13 March 1628. 

4 A.P.C. 43, p. 248; 24 Jan. 1627/8. 
5 'T. Birch, The Court and Times of Charles I (London, 1848). Letter by the R 
to Sir Martin Stuteville, 27 Feb. 1629. amie 
* T. Birch, op. cit. John Pory Esq. to Rev. Joseph Mead, 19 Dec. 1628. 
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all Inclosures of that forest’ and tried to persuade ‘that Lady and her company 
to come to Gillingham Forest and to pull down all the inclosures there, and 
promised to give them assistance of men, money and victuals’. It was at this 
point that he was arrested, but if the Sheriff and Justices of Dorsetshire could 
now be at peace, their colleagues in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire were still 
in the midst of their troubles. 

As early as March 1627, the Forest of Braydon in North Wiltshire had come 
under the notice of the Crown as ripe for disafforestation.2: The King himself 
did not share his father’s passion for hunting—Braydon had been one of King 
James’s favourite grounds—and there seemed no reason why the Forest should 
not share the fate of Gillingham. A Commission was issued to survey Braydon 
and, in March of the next year, Sir Robert Hyde was compensated for the loss 
of his place as Ranger. In 1631, the Court of the Exchequer proceeded to 
declare that the Forest be disafforested since the land and woods therein were 
“the proper soil of his Majesty’ and therefore ‘that he might enclose the same, 
and no persons to have rights except on a hundred and fifty acres for highways’. 
This declaration caused widespread dissatisfaction among all those who in 
consequence lost the right of common which had been theirs for centuries. 
Commissioners sent to investigate the position were told that the enclosure of 
the Forest would be the ‘utter undoinge of many thousands of poor people that 
now have right of common within the said Forest and do live thereby’, and 
a surveyor wrote ‘that all the borderers stocke their Commons adioyninge to 
the Forest with shepe, and so by that meanes their Cattell do wholy feede in 
the Forest’.° The commoners, apparently inspired by Lady Skimmington, rose 
in revolt. 

Symon Keeble, the Keeper of the Greate Lodge, wrote on 2 June 1631, ‘that 
the country have combined for pulling down all the mounds lately erected in 
the Forest. They have likewise chopped in sunder all the rails and cut up the 
hedges so that all things are now in Common. They threaten to pull down the 
Greate Lodge and to kill me, and will not suffer any of my labourers to come to 
me, so that I cannot get any man to depose before the Justices.’ When the 
Sheriff appeared they all fled away, though twelve were arrested and taken to 
gaol, but when he returned they again met together and pulled down the 
remaining fences. Keeble ends his letter by saying that his life and the lives of 
his wife and children cannot be saved, the despair of his situation being reflected 
in the slant of his handwriting. Many persons were said to be moving in troops, 
armed with muskets and other unlawful weapons, to pull down ditches. 
Eighteen townships entered into a combination and the rebel strength was said 
to number over a thousand armed men.” Council messengers were again beaten 
and when the Mayor of Devizes sent a constable to require Henry Barrett, 
an innkeeper, to accompany the force he was levying against the rioters he 
‘contemptuously refused, abusing the Mayor and constable with jeering and 

1 §.P.D. Chas. I, cxcm, 66; 10 June 1631. : 

2 §.P.D. Chas. I, tv1, 65; 8 March 1627. See also Sp. Com. D. of L., 855, 1611, which 
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Magazine (1932), XLV, 558. Exch. Depositions, 4. Car. I, Easter Term, No. 8 (Wilts). Sp. Gom. 
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unbecoming speeches’.! Barrett was brought before the Council in December 
1631, and, thanks to the work of an informer, other leading rioters had been 
dealt with on 28 November.? 

The King was obliged in face of so much opposition to give up much of his 
land. By a decree of the Exchequer Court, issued in the Michaelmas Term 1631, 
it was laid down that all the wastes and unenclosed ground in the Forest of 
Braydon were ‘his Majesty’s soil except Poucher’s Ragg and Keyne’s Ragg and 
212 acres adjoining Chelworth, and 84 acres in lanes and greens in Chelworth 
reported to belong to the Freeholders and Tenants of Chelworth, and that the 
King out of his own land was pleased to grant those of the said Freeholders and 
Tenants of lands within the boundary of the forest, 150 acres’.® The final settle- 
ment was made in 1636, when even more land was given to the commoners.* 

A suggestion that the rioting had not been altogether the work of the meaner 
sort of people was made in information given to Secretary Windebank respecting 
arrears of rent of £2,025 due to the King from Jacobson, a Dutchman, upon 
lease of 4000 acres of land in the Forest of Braydon. The King, being indebted 
to Jacobson eight or ten thousand pounds, made a bargain with him for the 
lease in question to be made to him for 41 years at £450 rent. Jacobson would 
not pay his rent because his possession had been disturbed. The informant 
admitted there had been riots, but alleged that they had been got up by 
Jacobson’s servants to afford him a pretext for non-payment of his rent.® 
Symon Keeble’s frantic letter of June 1631, was addressed to Jacobson, which 
also bears out his connexion with the disturbances.6 Four members of the 
Maskelyne family, who were among the rioters arrested in Braydon, used the 
style of Gentleman;’ and the principal agent of the Gillingham ‘Colonel’, 
Henry Hoskins, had been John Phillips, described as a tanner of good estate.® 
Now, although the Foresters of Dean in Gloucestershire, who were also busy 
pulling down enclosures, were said to be ‘very beggarly and naughty people. . . 
of base and mean condition’,® Phillips fought alongside them.!° Not only were 
the rioters drawn from every class of rural society up to and including the 
gentry, but they seemed to have possessed, in addition to their local combinations 
(the association of villages and townships within a particular area of discontent), 
a system of intelligence which enabled communication to be maintained over 
distances which ranged from 36 to 50 miles. 

In 1611 and in 1618 small-scale rioting had broken out in the Forest of Dean 
as a result of enclosures" and, in 1630, as many as four petitioners were said to 
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C. H. Velacott. An important incentive to enclose the forest lands was provided by the existence 
of coal. The rioters, although probably assisted by the ‘free miners’, were mostly agricultural 
commoners, who had used the land for grazing sheep, pigs, etc. 
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be anxious to enclose areas of the Forest.1 But it was the opposition aroused by 
the improvements on Lady Villier’s land—she was a lessee under letters patent— 
which was to attract the notice of Lady Skimmington. Early in 1631, the prin- 
cipal agent for Lady Villiers, the notorious Sir Giles Mompesson,” fenced in 
some land at Mailscot Wood near Bicknor. ‘The foresters (being) grieved with 
this attempt of his, some twenty persons threw part of the inclosure in again, 
not without opprobrious words uttered by them against the said Mompesson, 
whom they termed an odious projector.” Mompesson, however, continued to 
enclose and ‘this did stir up and exasperate their giddy brains, and (they) 
seconded their first attempt by sound of drum and ensigns in a most rebellious 
manner, carrying a picture or statue apparelled like Mompesson’.2 On 
a5 March 1631, another ‘strange and terrible riott’ took place at Bicknor. 
500 persons, with two drums and a fife, assembled together armed with guns 
and pikes outside the house of Robert Bridges, Esq. (another of Lady Villier’s 
agents) they threw down nearly eight hundred perches of ditching newly-made’, 
and shot at Bridges’ house ‘which they threatened to pull down if he spake 
a word. . . with very great threatenings and divers insolences’.4 They committed 
also many other acts of riot, ending by proclaiming, with an ‘O yes’, that if he 
made the like work ‘against Mayday next, they would be ready to do him the 
like service again’. Onthe same day ‘there was great spoil’ made near Coleford 
“by a great company of rude people’. A servant of Thomas Yerworth, of 
Coleford, “happened upon the rioters in his way through the Forest, and they 
enforced him to work with them by threats of striking him down with a club if 
he did not’. Yerworth himself tried to dissuade the rioters from their course, and 
threatened them with hanging, ‘whereupon he became odious amongst them 
and they have given out that they would bring him in as deep as themselves’.® 
By the beginning of April the Council was informed of ‘a greater riot or 
rather Rebellious Assembly. . .of some thousands of persons’ and they ordered 
the Lord Lieutenant, with the Sheriff, to muster the trained bands and do what 
else they could to capture the rioters.” _Its orders do not seem to have had much 
effect. On 25 May the Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, appointed to 
inquire into the Forest of Dean disturbances and presided over by Sir John 
Bridgewater, had indicted 140 persons, although only one or two persons had 
been brought before them.’ By June the rioting had spread to another district. 
It was reported that Skimmington’s Lieutenant, William Gough, and five of 
his company were come to Frampton-on-Severn, to throw down enclosures 
there.? They first went to Bristol and joined with a hundred soldiers newly 
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impressed for the King of Sweden. Gough enlisted, receiving pay from a Captain 
Chamberlain. He then started drinking and making friends with the other 
recruits, and ‘talking of what Skimmington had done in the Forest of Dean and 
of the stirs in the Forest of Braydon’. They agreed that if the country would 
supply food to Skimmington and his company they would come to Frampton 
and Slembridge and throw open the new enclosures. Their plan was to come 
down by water in a lighter, but they were arrested and brought before two 
Gloucestershire J.P.’s, Sir William Guise and Nathanial Stephens. Three were 
imprisoned, but Gough ‘the contriver and stickler of the whole business’, 
managed to escape. 

In August the High Sheriff was compelled to withdraw his forces from the 
Forest because of the ‘multitudes of people armed to withstand him’,? and 
although the Commission of Oyer and Terminer had indicted 866 rioters, he 
had produced so few prisoners that he was reprimanded for his neglect by the 
Privy Council. His reply came in a long letter of extenuation in which he 
described his attempts to capture the elusive Skimmington. On one occasion 
he had sent his Under-Sheriff with 120 men across the Severn by night so that 
they could repair ‘before the break of day to the house (of Skimmington), 
thinking to have caught him in his bed’, but he had already escaped. Warrants 
had been issued to the High and Petty Constables, and fairs and markets placed 
under the surveillance of the Bailiffs, measures which had resulted in the arrest 
of two rioters. One more had been discovered at the meeting of the trained 
bands and the marching of ‘a great force from place to place’ had yielded 
a rebel drummer. The chief hope lay in some bribes which had been offered for 
the capture of Skimmington. ‘I have done my endeavours’, he wrote in con- 
clusion, ‘and have been and still am seriously willing and desirous to do such 
service in this business, as no ensuing sheriff should do more. But may it please 
your honours in regard to Severn on the one side, and the river Wye and the 
other two shires on the other side, and the hills, woods, minepits and coal pits 
where they dwell, the apprehending of them becomes very difficult, and must 
be effected only by policy and never by strength.” 

John Wragg, one of the messengers of the Council itself, was no more suc- 
cessful. Employed to capture William Vertue, ‘a known agitator and styled 
Captain of the Rioters in the Forest of Dean’, he eventually made an arrest in 
Bristol. But when he removed him to the Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, 
Vertue brought an action against him in the Court of Pie Powder for £500. 
It was now Wragg’s turn to be arrested, and although he produced the Council’s 
warrant, the feelings of the Keeper and Jailors of Bristol were against him, and 
not only was he not allowed to go free but was refused fire, bedding and other 
necessaries even on payment. 

‘John Williams, called by the name of Skimmington, the most Principal 
Offender and Ringleader in those Rebellions and Ryotts’, was at last arrested 
in April 1632. The Privy Council ordered his immediate removal to Gloucester 
Castle and warned and admonished the Sheriff ‘to make some provision. . . for 
his safe bringing hither, and you may be sure he be not rescued by any of his 
riotous adherents and other evill disposed persons but delivered here according 


1 §.P.D. Chas. I, axcrv, 66; 23 June 1631. 2 P.C. 2/41; 31 August 1631. 
* P.C. 2/41; September 1631. The forest was a traditional refuge for the outlaws and robbers 
of the West country. See H. J. Nicholls, Iron Making in the Forest of Dean (London, 1866), pp. 6—7. 
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to your promise to arrest his misdemeanours, assuring yourself that if the said 
Williams otherwise Skimmington should by any meanes make an escapye, there 
will be a very grave account demanded of you for the same’. By the end of the 
month this incredible leader, whose arrest was described as ‘this singular work 
so important to his Majesty’s honour and the quiet of his subjects’! and who 
had caused the King himself to take notice at the Council table was safely 
lodged in Newgate.” The exact length of his sentence is not known, but in many 
other times he would surely have suffered something worse than imprisonment. 

The possible influence of the socially superior classes on the rioting has already 
been suggested. In one of his statements, Robert Bridges, who had suffered so 
much in the original disorders, had accused Sir Baynham Throckmorton, who 
held a great deal of land in the Forest, of giving encouragement to the rioters.? 
Two years after the rising the King was told how the evil disposed people of the 
Forest had ‘received private encouragement from some gentleman of quality’! 
while an even more ominous aspect was given to the disturbances by the 
behaviour of Peter Simon, the curate of Newland. Simon was alleged to have 
spurred the rioters to action with words ‘constructed as if spoken in maintenance 
of the doctrine of the equality of all Mankind’.® The immediate motives of the 
rioters, indeed, must have been a complicated web of personal loyalties, fear of 
dearth,® political connexions and religious sentiments. Yet au fond they must be 
regarded as men who took up arms in order to protect their means of livelihood. 


III 


Although the disturbances in the Forest of Braydon might be said to have 
resulted in a victory for the commoners, in so far as the Crown was forced to 
give up much of the land which it had tried to claim,’ yet in both the other 
centres of the Rising, enclosure continued and popular resistance to it was 
sustained. The revival of the Justice Seat in 1634 and the grant to Sir John 
Winter in 16398 made the Forest of Dean an area of occasional agitations down 
to 1641, when the foresters, taking the law into their own hands and throwing 
down the fences, announced ‘that so often as the said inclosures shall be re- 
placed they will do the like, and turn in their cattle as they were wont to do’.® 
For the period of the Great Rebellion and its aftermath—the years before the 
military order of Cromwell had replaced the weakened authority of Parliament 
—was one of nation-wide rioting against enclosures. The historical memory of 
the English countrymen, which could embrace the Conquest itself, found in the 


1 P.C. 2/41; 4 April 1632. 

2 §.P.D. Chas. I, ccoxxxix, 1636. The mere appearance of Skimmington’s captors in the 
church at Newland was sufficient to provoke a riot. S.P.D. Chas. I, coxv, 57; 18 April 1632. 

3 §.P.D. Chas. I, cxcv, 9; 26 June 1631. 4 S.P.D. Chas. I, coxii, 25; 1633. 

5 §.P.D. Chas. I, oxc, 45; 7 May 1631. When hauled before the Bishop of Winchester, Simon 
had the good sense to affirm that ‘there is upon Kings and Princes God’s character, which makes 
their persons revered as God’s anointed’. 

6 Thorold Rogers, in his History of Agriculture and Prices (Oxford, 1887), v, 197, describes the 
year 1630-31 as ‘a year of famine’, and although there seems little direct connexion between 
the rising and the scarcity of food, it must have made the enclosure of land appear particularly 
obnoxious. 

7 See F. H. Manley, op. cit. p. 559. 

8 V.C.H. (Glos.), 0, 273. S.P.D. Chas. I, cccrxxm, 71; 12 Dec. 1637. W. B. Willcox, op. cit. 
Pp. 202. 

9 Lord’s Journals, rv, 219; 18 April 1641. 
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anarchy of the times an opportunity for settling time-honoured scores.! In 1646 
Lord Berkeley petitioned the House of Lords for protection for the tenants of 
the ‘New-Gained Grounds’, the forty-years-old enclosure between Frampton 
and Slembridge which had received the attention of Lady Skimmington in 
1631. He wrote ‘that since these unhappy wars began some persons unknown 
to me, in a riotous manner, have digged down the banks and mounds thereof, 
and pulled down the houses thereon, laying it in common for all mens cattle : 
The Lords sent down copies of their special ‘Order concerning the breaking 
violently into possessions and inclosures in a tumultuous manner’, but it 1s 
doubtful if this action led to any change in the situation.? The foresters of 
Gillingham, however, had to put up with harsher punishment. On hearing, in 
1651, of numerous and tumultuous meetings for pulling down fences by ill- 
disposed persons in and about Gillingham Forest, the Council of State ordered 
Major-General Desborough to send a troop of horses to crush resistance.* 
Similarly, order was restored in the Forest of Dean in 1656, when Cromwell 
sent soldiers to expel ‘near 400 cabins of beggarly people living upon the wastes 
...and great numbers of goats, sheep and swinne’.t Apart from an isolated 
outbreak in 1671,° no further violent resistance to enclosure seems to have taken 
place in these areas, and the government of the Restoration, although it followed 
the old monarchy in its merciful attitude to the captured rioter, resembled 
Cromwell in its use of a standing army to enforce domestic peace. 

The agrarian policy of the government of Charles I may be said to have been 
influenced both by the traditional disapproval of depopulating enclosure and 
by the no less deep-rooted fear of popular rebellion. The position was sum- 
marized in a Star Chamber ruling, made during the reign of James I but equally 
valid under his son: ‘It is not good to make inclosure of Commons, yet all riot 
and trespass must be punished.’* The evil of enclosure was not only a fact with 
which statesmen had to deal but it was an unquestioned commonplace of 
religious thought on social questions. The appeal to the public interest and in 
particular to the interest of the Crown was emphasized by a host of divines, 
ranging from the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, to such men as Joseph 
Bentham, the humble rector of Broughton. Lay writers, though more divided, 
could still write in the 1630’s of enclosure as a growing evil of late years.’ 
“Inclosers and depopulators’, wrote Bentham, are ‘enemies to our dreade 
Soveraigne, depriving him of the honour of many subjects, of profit and 
protection.’* However, the enclosure of the Royal Forests, which was the chief 
cause of the rising and which was largely brought about by the financial 
necessity of the Crown, was not considered to contradict this attitude as it was 
said to be carried out not for particular interests but for the ‘whole weale 
publicke’. Neither had the authorities any fear that it would lead to an insurrec- 
tion such as was ‘made against inclosures in Northamptonshire®. . . (for) it was 

1 D. G. C. Allan, op. cit. Ch. vim, ‘if we take not advantage of this time, we shall never have 


the opportunity again’ was the prophetic comment of one ‘unfencer’. L.J. v, 42; 28 April 1643. 

> L.J. vat, 200. H.M.C. 6th Report, p. 104. 

* S.P.D. Interregnum xv, 78, 1651. There had also been small disturbances at Gillingham 
in 1642. See L.J. 1v, 209. E. W. J. Kerridge, op. cit. p. 603. 

4 V.C.H. (Glos.), u, p. 274. 5 See P.C. 2/63; 29 Nov. 1671. 

° W. P. Baildon, Les Resportes del Cases in Camera Stellata by John Hawarde (London, 1894), 
p. 247. Page v. Page and others; 13 Nov. 1605. See D. G. C. Allan, op. cit. Ch. rx. 

7 R.P. (Powell) of Wells, Depopulation Arraigned (London, 1636). Said to have been occasioned 
by the Enclosure Commission of 1636. 

* Joseph Bentham, The Christian Conflict (London, 1635). 

* This refers to the Midland Revolt of 1607. 
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grounded upon a far different occasion; for that was made against such in- 
closures as had been made by some who sought thereby only their own gain, 
by the depopulation of towns, and expelling men out their dwellings, and 
converting tillage to pasture, less worthy to live than thieves;.. . But this (the 
disafforestation) shall not only not depopulate, but people places now unpeopled, 
and shall not only not be done against mens wills—that are capable of their 
own good. ..not hurting or hindering any, but helping the meanest with the 
greatest and the Commonwealth most’.! 

The government’s greatest mistake was its failure to realize that its own 
enclosure schemes would lead to the same violent opposition as had been 
provoked by private landlords. But, just as the financial considerations which 
it considered important cannot be said to disprove its fundamental desire for 
the public good, so the extensive disturbances which followed the disafforesta- 
tion do not alter the existence of an official fear, present before they broke out, 
of ‘Civil Commotions. ..depopulating whole kingdomes’.?- Unfortunately an 
extensive gap between theory and practice was quite usual in Carolean, and 
indeed in Jacobean and Tudor, administration. Possessed of a pious belief in 
the orderliness of its subjects and a wishful confidence in the authority of its 
local representatives, the Privy Council of Charles I was horrified when it 
heard of ‘rude actions not to be tolerated in a well governed state’? and 
marvelled that a High Sheriff should be ‘so soon and easily repulsed by such 
base disorderly people’. The unhappy man’s answer has already been quoted,* 
and when it is remembered that all the loyal forces involved were almost 
entirely without payment it seems remarkable that Lady Skimmington was 
captured at all. Lord Lieutenant and Deputy Lieutenant, Sheriff and Under- 
sheriff, Justice of the Peace, Bailiff and Constable, all did their duty and, 
compared with the anarchy which followed its destruction, it is remarkable 
how well, in the face of such tests as were provided by the rising, the old order 
of government had kept the peace of the countryside. 


The London School of Economics 


1 J. St John, op. cit. Appendix m. 

2 Robert Wilkinson, ‘A Sermon preached at North-hampton the 21 of June last past, before 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County, and the rest of the Commissioners there assembled upon 
occasion of the late Rebellion and Riots in those parts committed’ (1607). See H. C. White, 
Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature (New York, 1944), pp. 119, 171-3. 

3 A.P.C. 43, p. 248; 24 Jan. 1627/8. 4 See above, p. 82. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE AND 
NORFOLK HUSBANDRY 


By J. H. PLUMB 


OR some years it has been known that the Norfolk system of husbandry, 
which became so famous in the late eighteenth century, was of Dutch origin 
and first began to be practised in north-west Norfolk during the late 
seventeenth century.! The evidence of this view is based partly on agricultural 
writers, such as Hartlib and Weston, and partly on the estate books of the 
Townshends of Raynham and the Cokes of Holkham.? The evidence of the estate 
books, although definite, is rather slight and any addition is welcome. From the 
letters of John Wrott, steward of Sir Robert Walpole and his father, it is clear 
that the new husbandry was practised on the Houghton estates many years 
before 1700.3 
Arthur Young defined the Norfolk system as having seven main points; 
enclosure by agreement; use of marl and clay; proper rotation of crops; culture 
of turnips, hand-hoed; culture of clover and ray grass; long leases; large farms.* 
There is little direct evidence in these letters about enclosure, the length of 
leases or the extent of the tenants’ farms. From scattered references it would 
seem that there were a fair number of closes and, from occasional references to 
rent (10s. per acre), that the tenants’ farms were quite large, rising to at least 
400 acres.° But the most important evidence concerns marling, turnip cultiva- 
tion, the growth of grasses, and the rotation of crops. The interest of the letters 
lies partly in their date. It is obvious that the methods of husbandry discussed 
by Wrott were already well established at Houghton.* The most important 
passages, concerning Norfolk husbandry, are given below: 


29 Feb. 1701 


‘...for Mr Hamond there is an account for 12 Scotch Bullocks bought at 
Michms last, which hee payd for, (they are those now in turnips)...as to the 
Tennant for Bircham Newton I suppose he will doe nothing without the promise 


1 Naomi Riches, The Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk (Chapel Hill, 1937). Miss Riches’ views 
have still to percolate to the text-books where the turnip still begins with Townshend and Jethro 
Tull’s new husbandry is confused with the Norfolk system. Cf. Ernle, English Farming Past and 
Present (5th ed. 1936), pp. 172-5. 

2 H. W. Saunders, “Estate Management at Raynham in the Years 1661 to 1686 and 1706’. 
Norfolk Archaeology, xtx, 45. The earliest reference to turnips at Raynham is 1706, but the 
practice of growing them was well established. Riches, op. cit., pp. 85 et seq. 

3 I am indebted to the Marquess of Cholmondeley for permission to inspect and use these 
letters. 

4 A. Young, A Farmer’s Tour Through the East of England (1771), 1, 150. 

® Cholmondeley (Houghton) MSS.; Jo. Wrott to R. Walpole, 29 Jan. 1705; Memorandum of 
Col. Robert Walpole (the elder), c. 1690; various rentals and surveys. Shearwood’s farm at 
Dersingham was 391 acres of which 81 acres were enclosed, and see below. 

8 Little is known about John Wrott, except that he was a fat man; that he suffered from small- 
pox in 1702; that he was dead by 1720 when his wife was still acting as housekeeper at Houghton. 
His letters to Walpole run from 1701 to 1710 and they are invaluable for the study of Walpole’s 
early life. They create the picture of a kindly, earnest and devoted steward who was more 
troubled by Walpole’s debts than Walpole himself. W. Coxe, in his Life and Administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole (1798), made no use of these letters, 
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of a new close; however that was not to be done this year & therefore may be 
respited till you come downe your selfe, & for the old close he was to take but 
three crops & lay it down with Clover or Nonsuch!. . .’ 


3 March 1701 


*... wee have had a very tedious winter for Bullocks and Sheep in Turnips, 
that they are nothing so forward as they used to be other years & °tis generally 
believed Moton will be sold very cheap this Spring, not but that Catell have 
been kept w'®. as much charge this winter, as I have known but their meat have 
done them little good as to fatting.. ..” 


Amongst the memoranda jotted down on this letter in Walpole’s hand is ‘what 
carriages of marl’. 


12 March 1701 


*...The Weather have been very unseasonable that the Cattell in Turnips 
are not so forward as they used to be some other years. ...’ 


14 March 1701 


*...As to marling this have not been a winter we could do any thing of that 
had we had never so much leisure by reason of so much snow & Raine... . As 
to the plowinge concerne this yeare, it will be thus: wee shall sow about 40. acres 
of Turnops, & about 70. acres of Barley, which is more than we used to sow, 
therefore shall sow the lesser quantity of oates, not above 12 or 14 acres of oates, 
as to other graines as pease etc ’tis little or nothing what wee shall sow, wee hope 
after the sowing of Barley is over, & the Turnop ground in order, provided wee 
be not too much taken off with carriages,” to marle about eight acres this Spring. 
As to the Cropps this year att Houghton and Darsingham;? the Barley at 
Houghton is all Tasked, & then was in the whole 10 lasts & 16 combs bare of 
which sold to the Merchant 8 Lasts 2 combs & one bushell bare; sold to be 
malted one last 11 combs & 3 bushells, & laid up of Dross Barley in the Chamber 
12 combs; wee doe expect w‘. wt. is tasked & to task about 14 lasts of oates att 
Houghton, & of Rey about 3 lasts of which there is one sold abateing Something 
of nine pounds; As to the Crop att Darsingham, the principall is Barley, and 
of that wee have tasked & carryed out from thence 5 Lasts & 10 combs; Rey 
8 combs; Wheat 18 combs, & oates 14 combs; these were all laid up Houghton 
Granary,’ to be spent as occasion serves. The quantity of Hog Sheep, wanting 
generally to make good the old Stock, is about six hundred, but more or less 
according as losses come w*" ’tis to be feared will be pretty much this year, or 
wee shall have better luck then 0’. Neighbours; looking in the Sheepe Booke, 
I finde for three years last past thus, the Hogs bought in 1698 came to £293, in 
1699 to £265; & in 1700 to £230: but this is uncertaine as the price varies. The 
price of Hogs this spring will, it is believed, give some light, as to the rise or fall 
of sheep in general. I hear of but few fat sheep sold yet. M* Allen of Ling House 


1 This was the Norfolk crop rotation used on George III’s model farm at Windsor; in 1792 it 
was regarded as the true Norfolk system, but A. Young only approved of it for the best lands. 
Cf. Riches, op. cit. p. 83. Ernle credited Townshend with this ‘invention’, Ernle, English 
Farming, p. 175. Although Professor Riches could hardly bring herself to accept Ernle’s view, 
she had no evidence to disprove it. The above is the earliest evidence so far found for the practice 
of crop rotation. 

2 Walpole was building a large new barn and making extensive alterations to the old house 
at Houghton. 

3 Walpole’s father had bought the Dersingham estate from the Pells in 1697. 

4 There is no evidence of wheat being grown on the Houghton estate. Wheat was grown on 
other farms at Dersingham. John Chamberlayne, the churchwarden, was growing it in 1719. 
Cf. John Chamberlayne’s notebook, Dersingham Parish Chest. I am indebted to my pupil 
H. C. Carr for drawing my attention to this note-book. 
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have sold some to the Cambridge man! & M* Hamond have sold some I hear 
abil 9siaisheep 2 


The letter carries an endorsement by Walpole, ‘To put off the buying of sheep,’ 
the reason being, no doubt, Walpole’s desperate shortage of money at this time. 


28 March 1701 

‘I have sold four sheep to a Lynn Butcher for £27” & five score of the 
weathers in Turnops to Norwich Butchers at 12 a piece to be all drawne by that 
time the Turnops be done & considering fourty of y* 5. score are refuse sheep, 
I thought it was best to be taking money by reason our Turnops will soon be 
done: 


Obviously Walpole was not entirely pleased with his steward’s methods for 
Wrott wrote on 4 April 1701: 


‘_..1 am of opinion if the sheep in Turnops had been fatt it had been much 
the best way to have sold wt will be sold together, but they being not fatt, wee 
are forced to do as well with Chapmen as we can, & git rid of some, the Turnops 
being almost done & no Grass appearing which is the generall fate of this part 
of Norfk. at this time and I believe very few right fat sheep to be found....’ 


14 April 1701 
‘...and we cannot well contrive to fetch the Stones? till we have done sowing 


of Barley, & I fear wee shall not be able to doe much of the Marle concerne this 
year considering there will be so much carriages. . ..’ 


12 May 1701 


‘...The Dayry* being all come in, the Calfs are most of them off, what wee 
doe not bring up, were sold to Butchers, what butter they make now is put up, 
but wt was made the time the Cows eat Turnops was sold to the poor people in 


y® Towne. I fear the Dayry Maid is not very much experienced in y® right 
Management of a Dayry. 


14 May 1701 


‘,..We have done sowing of Barley but are still as busy in preparing the 
ground for Turnops....’ 


16 March 1702 


‘,..I have sold one hundred of the fatt weathers to Norwich Butchers, but 
they doe not go away till after Easter, price is 12s & 8d per sheep, they are to 
have no other keeping then the Turnops, which this fine weather hold out very 


well. I hope to sell half a dozen fatt Bullocks between this & Easter & reserve 
enow for yo" own family besides.’ 


Most of this information was obviously elicited by Walpole’s own queries to his 
steward. Walpole had recently inherited the estate from his father and no doubt 
he wished to satisfy himself of Wrott’s competence. He seems to have been 


satisfied, for Wrott ceases to send him information about his farms except for 
the prices of grain and cattle. 


There are, however, three further letters of importance; in 1707, Wrott gave 
the gardener’s opinion on how to treat really foul ground. 


* Cambridge was an important market for Norfolk sheep and cattle. Horatio Walpole, the 
brother of Robert, when an undergraduate at King’s, called on Wendy, the Cambridge butcher, 
to try and sell him his brother’s sheep. Cholmondeley (Houghton) MSS.; Horatio Walpole to 
Robert Walpole, 14 Jan. [1701?]. 

* Presumably Wrott means four score sheep. 


; : : 
For the new barn. 4 Dairy cows is meant. 
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15 Jan. 1707 


*..-Collins the gardiner is of opinion it will be to no purpose to sow the Grove 
against the Barne with any thing this year, for it is so fowl with spite grass, y'. 
instead of twice plowing it had need be plowed 5 or 6 times, & well harrowed 
& sown wt. Turnips which must be well cleaned with howing! or there will be 
no probability for any seed to thrive that are sown there....’ 


In 1725, Jonas Rolfe, Wrott’s successor, became very ill and Edmund Cobb, 
his nephew, took on his work as steward. Obviously Cobb was rather un- 
certain about himself and gave Walpole more information about his intentions 
than Walpole usually received from his steward at this time,2 and the two 
letters which exist give further information about Houghton farming. 


24 July 1725 

“...I have gott all my Rye grass Hay in & most of it very good. We have had 
raine almost ever since your Hon’. went from Houghton; yesterday and today 
the weather is fine & I hope will continue. I shall gitt all the Hay up at Elmer 
Closes, this day, which is very good & a great deale of it & shall begin to mowe 


at Ledgitt of Munday next. I began yesterday to how Turnips & hope shall 
have a very good Cropp. ...’ 


10 Aug. 1726 


*...I have gott all my oates donne & shall begin to carrie them of Fryday 
next & if the Weather continues good, shall have done Harvest in one Week 
more all but the Tythes w“ will be late, for all old Dolmans Barley is very 
greene. I have gott all my Turnips howed once & all the Park are twice howed, 
w prove very good. I think they are the best I ever saw at Houghton. The 
Turnips that Clark has sowne that he is to leve according to his Articles are not 
halfe a cropp which is owing to his Mismanidgm*. for there hardly ever was 
a better year for Turnips knowne.*? I am afraid I must lett Nichols have some 
Turnips for his sheep w“ I can very well spare what he will want; butt must 
resolve wt. to doe that I may not bye to much stock for Turnips....’ 


It is clear from these documents that the typical Norfolk husbandry of the 
eighteenth century was well established on the Walpole estates long before 1700 
and that it continued to be so practised throughout Sir Robert Walpole’s tenure 
of his estates; had he lost in, his struggle with Townshend in 1730, doubtless he 
would have been known to posterity as ‘Turnip’ Walpole! 


Christ’s College, Cambridge 


1 This is the first recorded reference to hoeing turnips or to the value of turnips for cleansing 

‘ound, 
* 2 Rolfe’s letters for 1721 and Walpole’s to Rolfe exist but they contain no information about 
farming, apart from the following note by Walpole: ‘Let me know how much of the 180 acres 
enclosed for Clark of Bircham is marled and how much remains to be marled.’ 

3 Although this is obscure, it would seem that Walpole was insisting on his tenants growing 
turnips, and so, presumably, rotating their crops according to the Norfolk system. 


THE FINANCES OF THE LIVERPOOL AND 
MANCHESTER RAILWAY* 


By HAROLD POLLINS 


HE Liverpool and Manchester Railway has a highly honoured place in 

the history of railways, for the direct result of the success, both technical 

and financial, of this line was the promotion and building of railways in 
the 1830’s and 1840’s. Its history has been told many times—the opposition to 
the first Bill, the Rainhill Trials, the difficulties of Chat Moss, and the opening 
of the line—all these are part of the generally known and accepted story of the 
Company.? Some of the details of the Company’s financial activities, however, 
have never been satisfactorily settled and the opening of the archives of British 
Railways, together with other material, allows an opportunity to examine some 
of those problems which have reached the status of queries in the standard 
works. There are three matters in particular needing clarification; local 
financing, the ten per cent dividend, and the payments of dividends from 
capital.® 


I 


How far was the railway financed by Liverpool and Manchester? Local enter- 
prise was the keynote of this Company, as it was with so many other early 
railway companies; the first Directors were all important Liverpool or Man- 
chester merchants, traders and civic figures.4 Although the idea may have 
originated with an outsider,® it was only when Liverpool initiative was brought 
to bear that definite results were achieved. The need for improved communica- 
tion between the two towns followed from the general industrial development of 
the area and the inadequacies of the canal system,® but it is not clear whether 
there was any direct connexion between the actual date of floating the Company 
(October 1824) and the boom of 1824/5. The comparative slowness in developing 
the idea of the line between 1822 and 1824’ is accounted for more easily by the 
lack of knowledge of railways and the absence of plans. It seems unlikely that 
the promoters waited for more favourable financial conditions, although they 
cannot have been insensible of the possibilities of share disposal in such a period.® 


* The research on which this paper is based was made possible by grants from the University 
of London Central Research Fund and University College, Leicester. 

® See the bibliography in C. F. Dendy Marshall, Centenary History of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway (1930). 

3 Uf. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain, The Early Railway Age, 1820-1850 
(Cambridge, 1926), pp. 384-5; W. T. Jackman, The Development of Transportation in Modern England 
(Cambridge, 1916), u, 526, 529-31. 

* G.S. Veitch, The Struggle for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway (Liverpool, 1930), pp. 26—7. 

5 William James. 

* J. Sandars, A Letter on the Projected Rail Road between Liverpool and Manchester (Liverpool, 1824) ; 
Jackman, op. cit. m1, 514-21. . 

” Henry Booth, An Account of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway (1830), pp. 5 et seq. 

8 Plans apparently were made for 1822, but not of a type sufficiently detailed for parliamentary 
needs. Joseph Sandars said that landowners’ opposition prevented the completion of the plans, 
Railway Times, 26 January 1839, pp. 82-3. William James claimed he made the plans in 1822 
(Herapath, November 1836, p. 364) but Veitch, op. cit. pp. 30-1, says they were not the right type. 
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However, despite the boom of 1824/5 it was not easy to dispose of scrip. An idea 
of the difficulty can be obtained from letters between the Railway Committee 
and its members who had gone to London to shepherd the first Bill through 
parliament.’ The prospectus was issued on 29 October 1824, but even on the 
eve of presenting the petition for the Bill, some three months later, it was found 
that ‘the deed of undertaking must have signatures to the extent of 4/5 [of the 
capital], we shall not get the required amount upon that necessary document’.? 
Manchester in particular seems to have been lukewarm in its support, partly 
because of the lack of a clause prohibiting the locomotives from entering 
Manchester*. Even when scrip was taken the holder would not always pay the 
deposit or sign the deed of undertaking (subscription contract). William 
Rotheram wrote to Henry Booth in London that the scrip was not yet made out, 
for the Committee was not sure ‘whether the parties are to hold them in their 
own names or whether they will take them at all (Gurney for instance)...’.4 

The lack of support from Manchester may have been due to the depression 
in the cotton trade—the reason given by William Potter.® Who then took shares? 
There is no complete list of scrip holders extant for 1824/5, but a list can be 
made from three sources: 

(a) A list of names of subscribers to the railway in 1824/5 bound in a volume 
on the Liverpool Manchester Railway in the Manchester Public Library. 
(B.R. f. 385. 81, L 1.) 

(6) A list in Liverpool Manchester Railway, Correspondence, f. 100. 

(c) The same volume contains references to scrip holders in several folios.® 

The total number of names is 381, with 29044 shares allotted; fourteen names 
have no details of shares; three names are duplicated. The geographical distribu- 
tion of the holders was as follows: 


Place No. of shareholders? No. of shares 
London 126 958 
Liverpool 164 1171 
Manchester 54 5923 
Other 20 182% 

364 29045 


While the average holding was less than ten shares, ninety-five shareholders 
held over ten shares each and a further eighty-six held ten shares. Nearly all 
the ninety-five holders of over ten shares held 133 each. 


1 Liverpool Manchester Railway, Correspondence, Liverpool Public Library, Ef. 391. 

[? Ibid. f. 28, Lister Ellis to Henry Booth, 5 February 1825. . 

3 bid. f. 68, H. H. Birley to C. Lawrence, 3 March 1825. é 

4 Ibid. f. 91, 24 March 1825. Gurney apparently had asked for shares and had then with- 
drawn support. ‘The Lithographic letter was a mere circular written to everybody and you will 
observe it is not a condition of granting shares that support should follow. Gurney is by far the 
greatest proprietor of the Leeds & Liverpool (Canal)’, ibid. f. 84. This presumably refers to 
Richard Gurney, for in a list of subscribers dated 20 April 1825 (ibid. f. 100) his name appears 
but the number of shares against his name—10—is obliterated. Samuel Gurney is shown as 
holding ten shares. 

5 Ibid. f. 95. In any case Manchester was less interested in the railway. “The railway was 
pressed from Liverpool for the supply of the inland market with foodstuffs and raw material 
rather than from Manchester for the export of Manchester goods less in bulk and greater in 
value.’ C. R. Fay, Huskisson and his Age (1951), p. 21. 

6 The Manchester list (a2) contains names mainly of shareholders in Manchester and Liver- 
pool; the two other lists, being details of scrip sent to London, refer mainly to London share- 
holders, but also include names from various parts of the country. 

7 Excluding names duplicated and against which are no details of shares. 
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These holdings were very largely temporary, for the subscription contract 
for 1825/6 (see below p. 93,) shows only 150 names which also appear in the 
1824/5 lists—and therefore the lists may have little significance. But the 
importance of London names and of the absence of any limitation of holdings 
to ten shares, are serious modifications of the accepted story." 

After the defeat of the first Bill new surveys were made and the capital was 
increased from £400,000 to £510,000. The bulk of the extra money was 
supplied by the Marquis of Stafford, the chief shareholder of the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal (the main opposing canal), who took 1000 shares. The 
enlisting of his support is an enigma as the railway was expressly promoted to 
break the power of the canal. There is no doubt that James Loch, M.P., the 
Marquis’s business adviser, was the intermediary who arranged his support” 
and possibly the latter was hostile to R. H. Bradshaw, the canal agent, who 
opposed the railway.® ; 

The subscription contract for the second application to parliament is pre- 
served at the House of Lords; the geographical distribution of shareholders is 
as follows (319 names, but 11 are duplicates) : 


Place No. of shareholders No. of shares 
London 96 844 
Liverpool 172 1979 
Manchester 15 124 
Other 24 2864 
Marquis of Stafford I 1000 

308 42333 


Of these eighty-one held over ten, and sixty held ten shares each. The largest 
individual holdings were: 


Marquis of Stafford 1000 
J. B. Pilkington 107 Liverpool 
Richard Dawson 47 Liverpool 
Lister Ellis 56 Liverpool* 
Jos. Christopher Ewart 45 Liverpool 
R. G. Long 75 Rood Ashton, Wilts. 
Thomas Murdoch 35 Portland Place, London 
R. B. Phillips 31 Middle Temple, London 
Thomas Richardson 75 London* 
Charles Tayleur 98 
1569 


* Lister Ellis was connected with the small contemporary Canterbury and Whitstable 
Railway. R. B. Fellows, History of the Canterbury and Whitstable Railway (Canterbury, 
1930), p. 28, ‘Mr Ellis, of Liverpool, a shareholder to a great amount’ supplied 
sufficient money for construction at a time when the Company was in financial difficulties. 

Thomas Richardson was a Director of the same Company (ibid. p. 23), of the Stockton 
and Darlington (Friends Quarterly Review (1891), p. 532); and of two abortive companies 
in 1824/5—the Birmingham Liverpool (The Times, 5 Oct. 1825), and London Northern 
(B.M. 1890, c. 6). 


+ Jackman, op. cit. u, 526. T. Baines, History of Liverpool (1852), p. 600, refers to a meeting of 
24. May 1824, where the capital was fixed at £300,000 and no subscriber was to have more than 
ten shares. Hansard, N.S., xm (1825), col. 848, speech by William Huskisson, ‘the subscribers 
were the bankers, merchants, traders and manufacturers of Liverpool and Manchester’. Booth, 
op. cit. p. 9, for similar comments. » Booth, op. cit. p. 23. 

* Bernard Falk, The Bridgewater Millions (1942), p. 125. Bradshaw in 1835, ‘offered terms for 
the Duke to become sole proprietor of the concern. The alternative was to be uncompromising 
opposition’. O. J. Vignoles, Life of Charles Blacker Vignoles (1889), p. 114, n. 2. 
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How valid are these lists? Since they were completed in a mania period it 
might be thought that all the possibilities of fraud and misrepresentation which 
were publicized in many parliamentary inquiries, might also apply to this 
Company. The subscription contract was no more than a list of names supplied 
to parliament along with other documents—plans, book of reference and Bill— 
to demonstrate the good faith of the Company. An examination of the names 
in the two lists shows that they were substantial men, who can be traced in 
directories, etc. Nevertheless, of the shareholders in 1824/5 only 1 50 appear in 
the 1825/6 list (London 40, Liverpool 97, Manchester 9 and Others 4). Of the 
fifty-two shareholders who forfeited shares (for non-payment of calls) in 
December 1826, twenty-nine were from London, twelve from Liverpool, three 
from Manchester and eight Others.1 

A Shareholders’ Register is preserved at Euston Station. It is undated—but 
was probably the one in existence at amalgamation (1845) (the watermark of 
the paper is 1840). There are some 2000 names, including many against 
which is shown no holding of shares. (These presumably refer to recent 
transfers.) Of the 308 in the 1825/6 list, eighty-three are in the Register, 
seventy-four with entries, distributed as follows: London 6, Liverpool 60, 
Manchester 2, Other 5, Duke of Sutherland 1. Although there is no evidence 
that all these seventy-four remained shareholders for the twenty years between 
1825 and 1845, it is nevertheless significant that 25 per cent of the 1825/6 
shareholders should be holding shares in 1845.? 

It is difficult to decide from this material whether the lists of 1824/5 and 1825/6 
are sufficiently valid to allow a definite conclusion as to the geographical origin 
of this Company’s finances. On the whole it appears that the bulk of the 
initial money was promised by shareholders in Liverpool and London. The 
Liverpool shareholders were probably a more stable and lasting element than 
the Londoners, of whom almost one third had gone by the end of 1826. In any 
case it would seem that, whatever happened eventually, the Company could 
not rely initially on local men, even for the moral support of the railway, and 
that one half the promised capital was from London, from other places, and 
from the Marquis of Stafford. 


II 


One of the features of the Liverpool Manchester story is the emphasis laid on 
the ten per cent dividend limitation, the object of which was to limit the power 
of the Company.’ That the Act of Incorporation contained a clause defining 
some sort of limitation on dividends in undeniable, but it was not a straight- 
forward maximum of ten per cent. The details are worth following through from 
their origin. 

The idea of a limitation came from Huskisson* and was incorporated in the 
Bill presented in 1825.5 Apparently the idea originated in February 1825, for 
the Railway Committee in Liverpool did not object to it until then.’ Henry 


1 Liverpool Manchester Railway, Board Minutes, 22 and 28 December 1826. There are 
fifty-three entries, one shareholder appearing twice. ; 

2 This does not take into account the probable transfer of shares to widows and children at 
the death of male shareholders; this is suggested by the obvious family connexions of several 
names in both lists. 

3 Jackman, op. cit. 1, 526; Clapham, op. cit. p. 384. , 

4 B.M. Add. MSS. 38746, ff. 139-42. Huskisson insisted on the limitation “as a protection 
to the Publick’. 

5 A copy is in Manchester Public Library, B.R. f. 385. 81, Lt. 

6 Liverpool Manchester Railway, Correspondence, ff. 36 and 37, dated 9 February 1825. 
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Booth in London was able to satisfy the Committee within a few days.‘ What 
was the limitation? Essentially it was related to the tolls and charges rather than 
to dividend payment. In the draft Bill for the 1825 session profits were to be 
limited after the Company had paid ten per cent for three years, when it was 
to reduce its tolls so that the profits earned should be ten per cent plus one half 
of the excess over ten per cent. Thus ‘if upon an average of. . . three years, the 
profits of the Company shall amount to 12 per centum per annum upon the 
capital advanced, the tolls rates and duties shall for the next three years be so 
reduced as to produce to the said Company, as nearly as may be by computation, 
a profit of 11 per centum per annum’.? And in its first Act the tolls and freight 
charges were placed to the fore; ‘the several Tonnage Rates or Duties by this 
Act granted shall yearly and every year be regulated and determined by the 
Amount of Dividend...declared’. Up to ten per cent the Company was em- 
powered to charge the rates detailed in the Act, but ‘when and so often as the 
said Company shall have declared for the preceding Year a Dividend to a 
greater Amount than Ten Pounds per share...’ the Company was to reduce 
its tonnage rates in the subsequent year by five per cent for each £1 per share 
paid above £10 per share dividend.t Even this limitation on payments to 
shareholders was reduced by the Company’s next Act which allowed interest 
to be paid on subscriptions after a dividend of ten per cent had been paid and 
before a reduction of tonnage rates was to be operative.° 

Thus the ten per cent dividend limitation was a minor matter inserted in the 
Act no doubt to reduce the possibilities inherent in the Company’s monopoly 
position.’ In any case, since the Company did not pay a dividend higher than 
ten per cent, the original clause was never operative; and since, too, there were 
few occasions when the Company did not carry freight and passengers itself, 
there was no question of toll payments being either levied or reduced.” 


Ill 


Did the Liverpool and Manchester Railway pay dividends out of capital? 
Contemporaries suggested that the sum of almost £450,000 paid out in dividends 
between 1830 and 1836 had been financed by money raised by borrowings and 
from shares issued during the same period. An examination, however, of the 
figures of net profit earned and the amount paid out in dividends clears up the 
problem, for it can be seen that the railway made enough profit to pay its 


1 Ibid. f. 44; 14 February 1825. This letter thanks Booth for his explanation. Booth’s letter 
of explanation is not preserved. 


? 1825 Bill, op. cit. p. 62. 

& 7 Geo. LV, c. xlix, s. 128. 

4 Thid. > 7 & 8 Geo. IV, c. xxi, s. 14. (See below.) 

* This appears to be the only occasion when a railway company had a dividend limitation 
of this sort, but the method of controlling public utility companies was not uncommon. It 
particularly applied to gas, dock and water companies. See F. Clifford, A History of Private 
Bill Legislation (1885-7), 1, 221-5, 250; u, 663-4. 

7 S.C. on Railways, B.P.P. 1839, x. Evidence of Henry Booth, Q. 684. S.C. on Rail Road 
Communication, B.P.P. 1837-8, xv1, Evidence of Hardman Earle, QQ. 855-7. The limitation was 
comparable to that of the earlier Monmouthshire Canal. Its Act of 1802 specified that when 
a dividend of £10 was payable, the Company was to reduce its rates, when the dividend fell 
below £10 the rates could be increased. J. Priestley, Historical Account of Navigable Rivers etc. 
(1831), p. 486. 

* Jackman, op. cit. 1, 530, quoting letters to The Times in May 1837. There had apparently 
been earlier accusations. In the Company’s Report, dated 23 January 1833, such charges were 
denied and Herapath, March 1836, p. 44, called the charges ‘monstrous absurdities’, 
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dividends. Up to December 1836 the Company earned £463,970. 125. 6d. in 
net profit and paid out in dividends £442,504. 7s. 6d. 


Table I 


(Source: Six-monthly Reports of Directors to shareholders) 


Period 


16 Sept. to end of 1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 


1837 
1838 


First half of 1845 


Net profit 


of Awad: 
14,432 19 
71,097 13 
60,671 18 
74:055 9 

2 

oO 


i) 


Orn NN SCOP OK OOM 


75,038 
83,621 
85,053 8 
82,910 13 
102,270 13 
111,180 12 
130,100 6 
131,469 15 
118,192 13 
120,451 5 
136,687 12 
68,514 


lol 


i) 
nN 


Amount paid in 


dividends 

hs iss 

12,750 O 
67,415 12 
65,343 15 
69,328 2 
71,718 15 
753793 2 
80,245 0 
88,553 9 
97,915 17 
106,085 9 
132,112 10 
132,120 0 
120,900 oO 
120,900 Oo 
124,527 0 
733144 10 


£1,465,748 6 8 £1,438,763 


* Including £11,220 


interest. 


Table II. Capital Powers 1826-37 


Dividend 
ah 

fe) £2 per share 
6 gQ per cent 
fe) 8-2 a 

6 87,09 os 

ie) 9 % 

6 95» 

oO 10 BS 

6 95 5 

6 95 5 

6 95 9 

o* 10 ee 

o* 10 “es 

fe) 10 5 

oO 10 

ie) 9°5 3 

fo) 10 & 

a) 


(Sources: Acts of Parliament as detailed and Directors’ six-monthly Reports to 


Act 


7 Geo. IV, c. xlix (1826) 
Pinon OMe. LV 5G, Xx1 


(1827) 
10 Geo. IV, c. xxxv (1829) 


1 Wm. IV, c. li (1831) 
2 Wm. IV, c. xlvi (1832) 
7 Wm. IV, c. xxvii (1837) 


shareholders) 
Authorized 
Shares Loans _ Shares issued 
a 
510,000 127,500 5100x £100 
_ 100,000 — 
127,500 —_— 5100 x £25 
159375 — 6375x £25 
_ 200,000 _ 
— 400,000 — 


Comment 


For the Carrying 
Department 

To complete the line* 

For Branch Line 

To complete the linet 


* To include expenditure on warehouses, sheds, engines, etc. (Report dated 28 Sept. 


1831.) 


+ To include expenditure on re-laying the rails and on Manchester Station. (Report 


dated 26 July 1837.) 


Was the Company issuing more shares in order to avoid the ten per cent 
dividend limitation? In other words, were its profits so high that it could afford 
to pay out that dividend on a greater number of shares than the original Act 
anticipated ?? This second possible explanation does not hold water once it 1s 


1 Table I. 


2 Jackman, op. cit. pp. 530-1; Clapham, op. cit. p. 384. 
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accepted that these limitations were inoperative. And the third explanation 
suggested by Jackman is the one followed here.’ This is that the increase in the 
capital of the Company in the early 1830’s was the legitimate and normal 
addition to physical equipment expected of an expanding public utility. The 
Company did not issue capital accounts but it is possible to use the various 
Acts of Parliament to reach this conclusion. 

Between 1826 and 1836 the Company obtained five Acts containing financial 
provisions. Table II shows the figures; by 1837 some £1,224,375 had been 
raised? which had been authorized by the Company’s Acts up to 2 William IV, 
c. xlvi (£796,875 by shares and £427,500 by loans),® plus 7968 x £50 shares 
and 1164 x £25 shares to pay off the mortgage debts. The money authorized 
was probably spent on the capital equipment specified in Table II, particularly 
as the Company was paying dividends from revenue. 

The Company, it must be admitted, did pay interest on shares, as did other 
companies, but paid them out of revenue. In 1827 the Company obtained its 
second Act, the primary object of which was to authorize the borrowing of 
£100,000 from the Exchequer Loans Commissioners. It also allowed the 
Company to pay interest on shares; after it had paid ten per cent dividend out 
of revenue, it was empowered ‘to pay and divide... Interest after the Rate of 
Five Pounds per Centum per Annum upon the Amount of their several and 
respective Subscriptions’ paid by shareholders in the period before the railway 
was completed and opened. Until this interest was paid out of the surplus 
profits there was no obligation to reduce the tolls.* 

Obviously the two aspects of this Act—borrowing from the Government and 
interest paid on shares—were facets of the type of problem facing all railway 
companies, viz. the difficulty of raising cash in slumps. Paying interest on 
shares was a method of ensuring that shareholders met calls. 

The charge of paying dividends out of capital was made in the early months 
of 1837 and is more significant when seen in perspective. The 1835/7 railway 
boom had been based almost entirely on the successful financial and technical 
outcome of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway.’ By the beginning of 1837 
the mania was over and the usual stories of fraudulent subscription contracts 
and scandals of various kinds in connexion with the boom coincided in particular 
with the announcement that the London and Birmingham Railway had ex- 
ceeded its estimate and would require a further £2 million (on an originally 
estimated £2} million).§ That the dismay caused by these events should be 
reflected in anger at the Company whose financial success had been the basis 
of the excitement is not surprising. 


* Jackman, op. cit. 1, 530. See also Herapath, June 1837, pp. 408-9. 

2 7 William IV, c. xxvii, s. 2. 

* Ibid. preamble. The preamble errs in stating that these powers were only embodied in the 
Acts up to 1 William IV, c. li. 

* Tbid preamble. The Reports of the Company show that not all these £2 5 shares were issued. 
On no occasion was a dividend paid on more than 549 of them. The issue of shares to pay off 
the mortgage debt does not affect the argument, for they were not issued until the second half 
of 1836 and by December 1836 only some £555. tos. od. had been raised from them. (Reports, 
27 July 1836 and 25 January 1837.) 

° G. H. Evans, British Corporation Finance, 1775-1850 (1936), passim. 

° 7 & 8 Geo, IV, c. xxxi, s. 14. In 1840 and 1841 interest on the original shares amounting to 
£22,440 was paid out from profits. 

’ Edinburgh Review, July 1836, p. 420; J. A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles (1939), 1, 277-8. 

* Herapath, March 1837, pp. 199-200. ‘Great gloom has been thrown on the market.’ 
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IV 


These details of the finances of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway are not 
important in the general history of railways; the Company was not unduly 
worried at the charges made against it. That there should be some sort of limita- 
tion on dividends, that complaints of monopoly were made and that the 
Company’s finances were thought to be irregular, were really part of the 
atmosphere of suspicion which surrounded early railway development in this 


country, of which the initial opposition to the Company was a more dramatic, 
but not isolated phase.! 


University College of Swansea 


1 I have to acknowledge the assistance of the British Transport Commission in making 
available MSS. and printed material. 


LAISSEX-FAIRE AND SHIPBUILDING’ 
By S. POLLARD 


HE half century opening with the repeal of the Corn Law and of the 

Navigation Act has good grounds to the claim of an era of free trade and 

laissez-faire. The solid achievements of the Gladstonian budgets and of 
the commercial treaties were backed by confident economic and political 
doctrines which have continued to exercise their spell to the present day. 

There is some danger in accepting at its face value the opinion of an age on 
itself. Political and economic ideas depend as much on the grievances of 
previous generations as on the needs of their own. The demand for commercial 
freedom, for example, was still essentially based on the critique by Adam Smith 
of his own environment, when its application had long since acquired a different 
meaning and its factual base was beginning to crumble. It is no longer certain 
that the teachings of Richard Cobden and Herbert Spencer were closer to 
economic reality than the doubts of John Stuart Mill or the convictions of 
Edwin Chadwick. 

The question of state interference in the British economy in the second half 
of the nineteenth century needs re-examination in the light of modern research. 
Only detailed inquiry can show how far the self-effacement of the State had 
gone in reality, and how far the industrial and commercial community had 
accepted the doctrines of economic freedom without reservation, adhering to 
their principles even if they prejudiced their own short-term interests. An 
attempt has here been made to examine this problem in the light of the history 
of the British shipbuilding industry in the years 1860-1914. 

British shipbuilding in that period enjoyed a supremacy such as few industries 
are ever likely to rival. British yards produced between one and a half and four 
times as much tonnage as the rest of the world combined, and though some of 
their output went abroad, the tonnage and trade under the British flag exceeded 
that of all other countries put together. British superiority extended not only 
to quantity, but also to quality: throughout the period, Britain’s tonnage was 
more efficient than that of her competitors, and consisted of a larger proportion 
of steam ships, steel ships and long-distance vessels. Her merchant fleet was 
kept up-to-date by the custom of selling the older vessels abroad and replacing 
them with the latest products of British yards. If ever there was a class of 
entrepreneurs able to stand on their own legs, favoured by a variety of economic 
circumstances, it was the British shipbuilders and owners in the last third of the 
nineteenth century. 

We should, therefore, expect them to have been in the van of the movement 
against State tutelage at home or abroad. The doctrines of laissez-faire were 
held, in fact, as earnestly by shipbuilders as by other manufacturers. Their 
complaints of State interference (e.g. in questions of legislation on unseaworthy 
vessels), revealed as rigorous a consistency in the defence of the principle of 
economic freedom as those of other pressure groups in similar circumstances. 


* Most of the material for this paper has been taken from an unpublished thesis on the Economic 


Ce of British Shipbuilding 1870-1914, approved by the University of London for the degree of 
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Nevertheless, any history of British shipbuilding in that period would be in- 
complete without a mention of the constant encouragement, assistance and 
guidance by the State. It will be found that, in some cases, such support from 
government departments was accepted grudgingly, but in others it was de- 
manded as imperiously as their interference was denounced elsewhere. 

The influence of the State on shipbuilding will be discussed under three 
headings: the advance of naval architecture and marine engineering, the 
contract work for the Admiralty, and the shipping and shipbuilding subsidies. 


I 


Although shipbuilding is probably one of the oldest arts of man, the science of 
naval architecture is certainly among the youngest. In England, the home of 
empiricism, there was no scientific basis of naval design whatever at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and even the achievements of continental mathe- 
maticians and practical builders were known only imperfectly and at second 
hand. 

The danger of a French naval challenge led to the formation of the ‘Society 
for the Improvement of Naval Architecture’ in 1791,” but its experiments, under 
Colonel Mark Beaufoy, had to be discontinued for lack of funds, and their 
results were spurned. Dockyard building, practically unreformed since the 
days of Pepys, was traditional and unresponsive, and in the absence of guiding 
rules every ship had virtually an experimental design, except when the lines of 
the greatly superior captured French vessels were copied.? In private yards the 
position was, if anything, still worse. In the Sunderland yards, for example, in 
1804, 


science had comparatively little to do with the matter. A few general principles, 
no doubt, gave a basis, but the superstructure was greatly an affair of guess- 
work and eye-work. Frames were laid down from 5 to 10 feet apart, near the 
centre of the vessel. Others were then placed at a distance of 20 feet or so, from 
the bow and stem; and all the rest of the work was done at the arbitrary pleasure 
of the builder, by his individual caprice or conjecture, luckily or unluckily, as 
the case may be, and far more likely, of course, to be the latter than the former.* 


The revolution in shipbuilding in the following half-century, which introduced 
iron, steam and the screw-propeller, left the basis of naval design largely un- 
touched. William Pile, the greatest of Wear shipbuilders, built in the 1850's 
according to his ‘shipyard training and wonderful judgment rather than to 
rule or plan’, and in the following decade even ‘iron shipbuilding on the Wear 
was primitive—so primitive in fact that much of the construction work was done 
by rule of thumb’. The drawing office of a yard building four or five ships at 
a time had only one draughtsman and two apprentices.° 


1 John Fincham, History of Naval Architecture (1851), pp. Lxxi, Ixxv, boxxii. 

2 The Society persuaded the Duke of Clarence to act as President, and the Earls of Leicester, 
Uxbridge and Stanhope, among others, as Vice-Presidents. In 1793 eleven prizes were offered, 
of a total value of 390 guineas, for various specified nautical improvements. See the Address to 
the Public (n.d.); the Reports of 1793, 1794 and 1800; and G. S. Baker, The Merchant Ship (1948), 

. 120. 
F 3 A. Slade, Naval Construction and Naval Promotion (1846), pp. 1-2; J. S. Russell, in Trans. of the 
Inst. of Naval Architects (1860), p. 186; W. S. Abell, Shipwright’s Trade (Cambridge, 1948), p. 149. 

4 Nautical Magazine (1852), p. 590. 

5 J. W. Smith and T. S. Holden, Where Ships are Born (Sunderland, 1946), p. 20; W. Ruther- 
ford, The Man Who Built the Mauretania (1934), p- 33- 
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Apart from the brilliant individual contribution by John Scott Russell whose 
investigations were encouraged by the British Association, the advances which 
were made were due to the royal dockyards alone. Despite attacks from with- 
out, by private shipbuilders who wanted their successful ignorance to spread to 
the dockyards, and from within by the Board which always contained its share 
of traditionalists, the Admiralty construction staff succeeded in evolving a 
scientific system and in teaching it to their apprentices, with incalculable 
benefits to the profession as a whole, until the establishment of chairs of N aval 
Architecture in Universities at the end of the century brought the science 
within reach of all builders. 

The first school for naval architecture was largely the fruit of the efforts of 
that great naval reformer, Lord Barham. Under Dr Inman, a Cambridge 
mathematician, the school, situated in Portsmouth, trained forty-one Admiralty 
students between 1811 and 1832, when it was closed down by Sir James Graham. 
The teaching had to be carried on from foreign books, as no English ones were 
in existence. At first its graduates were cold-shouldered in the service, but by 
the momentous changes of the mid-century Isaac Watts, the Chief Constructor, 
Lloyd, the Engineer-in-Chief, Creuze, Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s Register, 
Moorsom, author of the new Tonnage Law and others in key positions had 
been pupils of Inman. In the Royal Navy the great revolution occurred after 
the Crimean War when the country was disturbed by two major naval panics 
directed against the French, in 1858 on the deficiency of screw-ships, and in 
1859-61 on the shortage of iron armoured vessels. The basis for the vast changes 
in naval outlook, in building practice and theory, and in the science of naval 
architecture which became necessary, was laid by the steady unspectacular 
work of these graduates of this first school of naval architecture. 

After an interval of twelve years, training for dockyard apprentices was 
resumed again, at first at a lower level. Schools were opened in 1843 at Chatham, 
Portsmouth and Pembroke, in the following year at Sheerness, and later also in 
Devonport, Plymouth and Woolwich. The teachers for these compulsory classes 
were drawn from the dockyard officials, and the apprentices still received all 
their practical training in the yards. The courses lasted for four years, with an 
examination at the end of each year. In the fourth year the most promising 
students were given instruction in draughtsmanship. 

When the first batch of pupils had passed through the course, their talents 
were not allowed to run to waste: a central college was founded to train the 
best pupils from all the dockyards up to the highest level of their science. The 
“School of Mathematics and Naval Construction’ at Portsmouth was placed 
under the direction of Dr Woolley, another Cambridge graduate. It was in 
existence only from 1848 to 1853 and its annual intake was a mere eight pupils, 
but the small group of talented naval architects trained there carried through 
the modernization of the merchant marine and the Royal Navy;! they created 
the armoured navy; kept alive scientific advance in naval architecture; and 
were largely responsible for the foundation of the Institution of Naval Architects 
and the third School of Naval Architecture in the 1860’s. Dr Woolley’s school 
was closed in 1853, again by Sir James Graham, ‘whose conduct had the same 
merit of consistency in putting a stop to the growth of knowledge’.? 


* Among them were two later Chief Constructors, E. J. Reed and N. Barnaby, also F. Barnes, 
Crosland and Wm. Pearce. 

4 Abell, p- 152. ‘Only a score of students (was) trained’, Prof. Abell continues, ‘but they were 
able to guide the Royal Navyin the drastic changes from the wooden fighting ship to the iron-clad.’ 
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Throughout this period of change, between 1840 and 1860, private ship- 
builders continued to assimilate haphazardly the inventions poured upon them. 
Mixing empirical virtuosity in one field with appalling ignorance and back- 
wardness in another, they were innocent of mathematics, averse to science, and 
hostile to theory. Such advances as were made, especially in marine engineering, 
originated largely with the general engineers who brought their knowledge of 
engineering and other sciences to bear on problems of ship construction: the 
Maudslays, the Napiers, John and George Rennie, Field, Penn, Miller, William 
Fairbairn and Scott Russell. 


In the Admiralty, however, a change could be observed by Scott Russell 
already in 1861: 


In former times it has been reckoned enough for the constructive department 
of the Admiralty if they possessed science enough to calculate decently the 
proportions of a ship; and not many years ago it was too commonly found that 
even this great effort of skill exceeded the powers of the department of the 
Surveyor of the Navy. But the introduction of steam compelled also the 
introduction into the Surveyor’s Department of much higher skill and know- 
ledge... (since the commencement of the iron fleet) it is manifest that the 
department of scientific construction, commonly called the Department of the 
Surveyor of the Navy, required powers and functions vastly greater than have 
hitherto been conferred upon it.! ‘ 


In 1860 the men who had worked for the advance of their science within the 
confines of other technical institutions decided to found their own, the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects. This body, whose invaluable contributions have 
continued to enrich the science until to-day, was in the beginning composed 
largely of Admiralty officials and prominent contractors for the Navy. The choice 
of London as their headquarters showed this bias, and ten of the eighteen 
founder members were, or had been, in the shipbuilding department of the 
Navy. The bulk of the private builders took no more than a cursory interest in 
the Institution before 1880. The provincial builders supported their own 
societies (the Scottish Institution of Shipbuilders and Engineers was formed in 
1860 and the North-East Coast Institution in 1884) but their achievements in 
the fundamentals of the science could not compare to those of the London body. 

One of the most important decisions taken by the I.N.A. was the proposal, in 
1863, for a new college of naval architecture. The prestige of its sponsors, who 
had modernized the Royal Navy, and a more favourable climate towards 
technical education, together with the support of the Liberals,* resulted in its 
being opened in 1864 in South Kensington. The college, as finally constituted, 
received the support of the Admiralty and the Science and Art Department, 
and was intended to teach naval architecture at the highest level to dockyard 
students receiving Admiralty scholarships, and to fee-paying private students. 
The course was to last for three or four sessions, and was in the general British 
tradition of putting the main emphasis on practical training. 

The Admiralty pupils, selected by competitive examinations from the most 
promising dockyard apprentices, formed the backbone of the student body. 
Eight naval architects and eight marine engineers were sent annually from the 
dockyards. The list of the first eight students was topped by W. H. White, later 
Director of Naval Construction and designer of Armstrong’s shipyard at 
Elswick; it also included H. E. Deadman, later his assistant ; Francis Elgar, later 


1 J. S. Russell, The Fleet of the Future, Iron or Wood? (1861), pp. 55-6. 
2 J. S. Russell, Technical Education (1869), p. 140. 
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Professor of Naval Architecture at Glasgow and head of the Fairfield yard and 
Cammell-Laird; William John, later of Lloyd’s Register; and W. J. Bone. In 
the following nine years the school also qualified P. Watts, Director of Naval 
Construction after White; J. R. Perret (later of Armstrong’s) ; S. J. P. Thearle, 
Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s; and J. J. Welch, first Professor of Naval Architecture 
at Newcastle. 

Some of the students later left the service to work for private firms, and their 
training proved invaluable to their employers. Nevertheless, the private ship- 
builders shunned the school, deprecated its curriculum and were frightened by 
the high standards of mathematics required. The new practices of detailed and 
careful calculation and draughtsmanship and the new formulae of displacement 
and stability, which E. J. Reed and his assistants had introduced at the Admiralty, 
were spurned by private builders, who could get by with rough calculations and 
by imitating previous lines. The few British private students who attended the 
school had no shipyard experience to supplement their theoretical training, and 
could therefore not make the best use of their knowledge. After the transfer of 
the school to Greenwich in 1873 the facilities for private students were reduced 
still further. 

The response from abroad was in marked contrast. In many continental 
countries government control or support of technical education, particularly 
in fields of potential military ‘or naval value, was well-established. Foreign 
governments were eager to send their selected students to London, even though 
the science had been taught abroad for much longer.” In the first nine years, 
the students of naval architecture and marine engineering combined numbered 
eighty-one dockyard, fourteen foreign and twenty-four private students, but of 
these latter a few only had any previous connexions with shipbuilding. 

After the move to Greenwich in 1873, a small trickle of private students con- 
tinued, but not until the 1880’s were private builders prepared to accord any 
value to their training. Then the change was marked by the significant fact that 
many private students left the college for appointments in the yards before the 
end of their full course. 

This attempt between 1864 and 1873 to introduce science into private ship- 
yards via the School of Naval Architecture must be pronounced a failure; but 
in those years in South Kensington a system of examinations in the theoretical 
subjects of shipbuilding was begun by the Science and Art Department. Though 
unsatisfactory at first (e.g. great weight was placed on the teaching of timber 
shipbuilding), it was improved in the 1880’s by the advice of some progressive 
shipbuilders, such as Denny, and by the intervention of the I.N.A.° These 
examinations ultimately encouraged local courses of technical education, which 
placed naval architecture on a broad and firm foundation in Britain. 


* Mechanic’s Magazine, 11 Nov. 1864; D. Pollock, Modern Shipbuilding (1884), pp. 89, 126; 

W. H. White, ‘Progress of Shipbuilding’ in the Westminster Review, Jan. 1881, p. 20; I. Mavor, 
in Trans. of the North-East Coast Institution (Newcastle, 1886-7), p. 173; Wm. John, in Trans. J. 
Nav. A, (1878), p. 122. 
: * Tn view of the attitude of British private builders, this German eulogy referring to the school, 
in 1864, may be of interest: ‘seldom has such an impressive number of noted scientists and out- 
standing experts been assembled at one technical college in order to place their wide knowledge 
and their extensive practical experience at the disposal of their students, and so this third School 
of Naval Architecture gained an outstanding reputation not only in Britain, but also. . .abroad.’ 
ane eae’ and E. von Halle, Schiffbauindustrie in Deutschland und im Auslande (Berlin, 1902), 
I, 269. 


® Trans. I. Nav. A, 1881, ‘Report’, pp. 312-19; Wm. Denny, ibid. pp. 144 ff.: A. B 
William Denny (1889), pp. 81-2. : aac! ae 
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It would be beyond the scope of this paper to enter into all the causes of the 
awakening of interest in the theoretical grounding among private shipbuilders. 
Fear of foreign competition as well as the need for brains from outside the small 
class of owners’ families to cope with the increasing technical complexities of 
shipbuilding may account for much of it. When the progress of shipbuilding, 
especially the increase in the size and cost of vessels, the increase in their speeds, 
and the rapid advances in marine engineering, made a scientific basis for the 
calculations of immersion, stability, speed and manoeuvrability necessity, it 
was the public service alone which could claim to have worked consistently for 
its realization. Without the men trained and encouraged by the public service, 
the level of science which could be taught to the young apprentices would have 
been considerably lower. 

It is significant that of the five occasions when the government invited private 
designs for warships, four elicited results so inadequate in their calculation of 
displacement, buoyancy and stability (not to mention fighting qualities), that 
they had to be discarded; while the one vessel which was designed and built 
entirely by private means, the Captain, capsized in the open sea.! Chairs of 
Naval Architecture were founded in Glasgow in 1883, in Newcastle in 1890 
(this was a combined chair for Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering, 
separated only in 1906) and in Liverpool in 1908, but they all clearly depended 
in their curriculum as well as in their teaching staff on the achievements of the 
Admiralty Corps of Constructors. 

One of the most important advances in naval architecture was the discovery 
of the so-called ‘law of comparison’ which asserted the similarity of reactions 
of hulls of similar shape, irrespective of size. The immense cheapening of tests 
of performances made possible by using models in small water tanks soon became 
clear to the Admiralty, to whom must go the credit of supporting the efforts of 
the discoverer, William Froude, from 1869 onwards. The Admiralty built a tank 
in Torquay in 1871-2 and the station was transferred to larger premises at 
Haslar in 1885.2 While the example of the British Admiralty was quickly 
followed by foreign governments, in this country only Denny’s (1883) and John 
Brown (1903) decided to avail themselves of the advantages of model tanks. 
The other private builders continued to use rule of thumb methods, or relied 
on the second-hand published information of existing tanks. It was only after 
ten years’ persistent advocacy, and with the backing of the I.N.A., that Alfred 
Yarrow finally succeeded in 1911 in opening a model tank as part of the 
National Physical Laboratory, for the use of all private builders at a small fee.’ 

In the general progress of technical improvement the Admiralty constructors 
necessarily played a smaller part than in the advance of the science. Nevertheless, 
with few exceptions, such as its objection to the iron hull because of its vulner- 
ability to solid shot, the Admiralty has been in the forefront of encouragement 
and adoption, if not actual invention, of new techniques. 


1 J. D’A. Samuda, in the Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers (1861-2), p. 192, and J. S. Russell, in the 
discussion, pp. 195-6; F. Manning, Life of Sir William White (1923), p- 246; Admiralty Committee 
on Contracts (1884), Evidence Barnaby, A. 287-8; Return of the Admiralty on the Design of Ships 
(1868) ; Royal Commission on the Control and Management of Naval Yards, 1861, Controller’s Evidence, 
A. : 

oR W. L. Gawn, in Trans. I. Nav. A. (1941), pp. 85-6, 105; Bruce, pp. 194-5; D. Pollock 
Shipbuilding Industry (1905). ys? 

3 Trans. I. Nav. A. (1901), pp. 264 ff.; W. H. White, ibid. (1904), pp. 39-52; ‘Report’, ibid. 
1909, pp. 144-6; ibid. 1g10, p. 22; Lady Yarrow, Alfred Yarrow (1923), p. 208; The Shipbuilder, 
no, 21. 
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Experiments and research paid for by the Admiralty and benefiting the ship- 
building industry as a whole included those of the Committee on Iron, 1860, 
the Report on Coals suitable for the Steam Navy, 1 848-9, the Boiler Committee, 
1874, the Water-Tube Boiler Committee, 1901, and the original researches on 
stability and on oil fuel. On a more practical plane, the Admiralty was among 
the first to adopt steam and the screw for ocean-going ships. Perhaps its greatest 
service was the adoption of steel in 1873 by Barnaby, and its general use in the 
Navy before the mercantile community had become alive to its constructional 
value. Later on, it was the Admiralty officers who ensured the high quality of 
the steel, as they had been equally instrumental in improving the quality of the 
iron (the material used by private builders was always much inferior),* and in 
enforcing bulkheads, cellular double bottoms and other improvements in the 
liners which they subsidised as auxiliary cruisers. Even in marine engineering, 
though no engines were actually built or designed in the naval dockyards, the 
introduction of twin-screws, forced draught, water-tube boilers and the marine 
steam turbine, to name only a few improvements, were encouraged by expendi- 
ture from public funds. ‘A large part of the positive and accurate knowledge 
which now exists has come from sources more or less supported or connected 
with Government institutions.” 

In the perennial discussions in the nineteenth century on the respective 
merits of dockyard and private construction, the supporters of competitive free 
enterprise had, on paper, much the best of the argument. Backed by the current 
economic and by both the current political opinions, and opposed only by the 
feeble voice of government officials who were themselves under the influence of 
the same ideas, the defenders of private building alleged not only a lack of 
initiative and inventiveness, but also a state of extravagance, waste and a high 
level of costs in the dockyards beyond any private competitive yard. 

The attack on the dockyards was strongest in the early 1860’s,? when the 
rapid conversions to steam, iron and armour had encouraged the foundation of 
a number of speculative private yards—chiefly joint-stock companies of dubious 
origins—which could not possibly hope for sufficient commercial orders and 
strove instead to supplant the dockyards and their work. This attack, though it 
was bound to fail in its main object in view of the unique nature of a conversion 
operation, had been pressed home with great skill, and after that period the 
inferiority of the Admiralty was taken for granted. 

The charge of high costs in the dockyards could not easily be disproved: 
a comparison of the cost of sister ships built in the dockyards and on contract 
was impossible with the system of accounting which the dockyards had to adopt. 
Dockyard costs were divided into materials and labour on the one hand (to 
which were added, after committees of inquiry in 1865 and 1868, a number of 
‘incidental charges’ which could be apportioned to individual vessels, e.g. 
pensions, coal, oil, candles, machinery and its upkeep),* and ‘establishment’ 

1 The General Manager of Palmer’s assessed the cost of erecting the iron-work of a vessel at 
£3- 10s. per ton for merchant ships and £12 per ton for warships. Committee on Contracts, 1884, 
Evidence, J. Price, A. 1751. *D. Pollock, Modern Shipbuilding, p. 86. 

a E.g. Scott Russell, Reply to the Statement on Shipbuilding (1863), pp. 2-5; Sir John Rennie, 
Autobiography, p. 289; Steamship Chronicle, 25 October 1861; J. Grantham, Iron Shipbuilding, 5th ed. 
1868, p. 74; P. Barry, Dockyard Economy and Naval Power (1863), Dockyards and Private Shipyards 
(1863), Dockyards of France (1864); Richard Cobden, Three Panics (1862). 

Veet ale Papers, 1866 (465) ; Committee on Contracts, 1884, Evidence, Warren, A. 2799, 2841 and 
‘Report’, p. iii; Select Committee on Admiralty Money and Accounts, 1868, Evidence, F. P. Fellows, 
A. 5065-7; the accounts were further subdivided after White’s memorandum on this question 
in 1886. Manning, pp. 214-18; F. Elgar, in Trans. I. Nav. A. (1896), pp. 75-6. 
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or * national’ charges on the other, which could not be assigned to any particular 
ship or even to all the vessels built on a proportionate basis. To omit them all 
would show private-built vessels as more expensive, but would be unfair in view 
of the overheads of private firms. To include them would show private-built 
vessels as cheaper, but would have been unfair to dockyards carrying expenditures 
on repair, the maintenance of excess personnel and stocks for emergencies, and 
the Constructors’ Branch at the Admiralty which acted as designers and 
draughtsmen for both private and dockyard vessels. To include an arbitrary 
Proportion of the ‘establishment’ charges would be to beg the question under 
review. Even Admiral Robinson’s suggestion in 1868 to compare labour and 
material cost only did not lead to any valid results. Making due allowances for 
these difficulties, the dockyard costs may be said to have been slightly above 
private costs (including profits) up to 1890, when the dockyards were re-equipped, 
and costs were equalized. Repairs, on the other hand, were always much more 
expensive in private yards and were, therefore, only in rare circumstances 
contracted out.! 

There were good reasons for the superiority of private yards. Before 1870, 
the quantities of seasoned timber which the Admiralty had to stock, and the 
higher quality of the work turned out were sufficient grounds. After 1870, the 
difference was caused mainly by the long delays in the dockyards which arose 
from the continuous improvement and changes decided on while the vessel was 
on the stocks (in private yards warships were built with fewer interruptions 
after dockyard-built models) ; also by the delays arising from temporary transfers 
of craftsmen to emergency repairs; and by the difficulty of getting satisfactory 
armour supplies from the makers (the large private builders made their own).” 
Lastly, it should be stressed that many private builders took on contracts at 
a loss, which they hoped to make up by petitions of hardship later, or by over- 
charging foreign Admiralties whose patronage was gained by the contracts of 
the British. In depressions, contracts were also accepted below cost prices to 
keep the highly skilled craftsmen in work.® 

Before 1860 much of the criticism of dockyard administration was justified, 
not in comparison with British private yards, few of which exceeded their 
standards, but in comparison with the French naval yards, which were run more 
economically and more intelligently. After the reforms in the dockyard adminis- 
tration in the early 1860’s the Admiralty construction staff had no need to fear 
comparison with private builders either in matters of inventiveness and initia- 
tive, or in matters of organization and economy. 


II 


At all times a part only of the naval tonnage of Britain was built in the Royal 
dockyards; the rest of the construction was let out by contract to private firms. 
The main function of the dockyards was, in fact, to act as repair stations in 


1 Committee on Contracts, 1884, ‘Report’, p. 1, App. 8, pp. 205-6, App. 17, p. 218, Evidence, 
F. K. Barnes, A. 382, 384, 389, 553, N. Barnaby, A. 281-3, Watson, A. 2363-7, Warren, A. 2774, 
W. Willis, A. 3059, 3136-80; S.C. 1868, Evidence, R. S. Robinson, A. 317-18, 4357-75; 4661-84, 
W. B. Robinson, A. 3391-414, McHardy, A. 5900-4, J. Laird, A. 5680 ff.; Royal Comm. on 
Labour, 1892-4, Evidence, Forwood, A. 25822, 26016; Elgar, loc. cit. pp. 79 ff.; Select Committee 
on Estimates, 1913, ‘Report’, para. 16. 

2 Sir R. S. Robinson, Report on Dockyards, 1874; Committee on Contracts, 1884, ‘Report’, p. 2, 
Evidence, E. J. Reed, A. 1837, Warren, A. 2910-52, Watson, A. 2392, 2458-63, N. Barnaby, 
A. 2160-99, 2213-19, R. Barnaby, A. 2717-19, Adm. Brandreth, Agel ty: 

3 By 1900 most contracts appear to have yielded satisfactory profits. Compare A. J. Marder, 


British Naval Policy, 1880-1905 (1940), p. 26 n. 
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times of war, and peace-time building was undertaken there chiefly in order to 
keep the officers and artificers in skill and training, ready for emergencies, and 
to prevent the waste of keeping the large resources in idleness. After the change 
to iron and armour, contract work became of special importance in periods of 
war, emergency or rapid technical change, when the dockyard building capacity 
was manifestly deficient. 

A distinction must here be made between marine engines on the one hand, 
and hulls, armour, armament, etc., on the other. In the early days of steam, 
the influence of the great engineers, particularly on the Thames, over the 
skeleton staff of the dockyards had been so marked, and their reputation so 
superior, that not only the building of marine engines, but also their design 
within very wide limits, was left entirely to these outside firms, and continued to 
be the sole preserve of private firms, even after 1880, when it became more 
general to order hulls and engines from the same makers. 

The hulls, the armour and other equipment were designed by the Controller’s 
Department of the Admiralty throughout, and if built in private yards, were 
built according to Admiralty plans and under the strict supervision of Admiralty 
overseers. Fittings and most raw materials, anchors, chains, etc., for dockyard- 
built vessels were as a rule also bought from outside firms, and guns were 
obtained through the Ordnance Department of the Army. In theory, the 
tenders were let out on a strictly competitive basis; in practice, free competition 
obtained, if at all, only between 1860 (186g in the case of items other than hulls 
and engines), when the system of corruption and collusion among tenderers 
was broken,! and 1885, when W. H. White returned to the Admiralty from 
Armstrong’s, bringing with him the system of close personal connexions between 
private firms and the government. 

Even when tenders were nominally free, however, the number of competitors 
was severely circumscribed. Tenders were only accepted from firms on the 
‘lists’, which existed for each type of work, such as large armourclads, cruisers, 
torpedo vessels, heavy engines and light engines, and to which firms were added 
only after special application and inspection of their facilities. When they had 
completed some contracts satisfactorily, firms might be promoted from smaller 
to larger hulls or engines. Once a contract was given out, faulty execution never 
led to a rejection of the work, but firms could be struck off the ‘lists’ for various 
causes, and be readmitted only after a thorough change of management.” 

When the selected firms were invited to tender on the skeleton of first 
specifications, the lowest tenders were generally, but by no means always, 
accepted. On one occasion, Laird Bros. were given a contract without competi- 
tion for having sent in the best of the private designs submitted for a cruiser, 
even though their design was not used. Exceptionally low tenders by inex- 
perienced firms were nearly always rejected—or a higher price was suggested— 
since it was known that they had miscalculated and were likely either to skimp 
the work at the end when they saw their error, or to demand a higher price. 
In any case, quality was also often taken into account. On occasions attempts 
would be made to spread the work among the districts, especially in the 
depression periods, as in the case of the gunboats of 1867, or to secure a steady 


i Select Comm. on the Board of Admiralty, 1871, Evidence, W. E. Baxter, A. 192; D. Napier, 
Autobiography (Glasgow, 1913), p. 26; Royal Comm. on Control and Management of Naval Yards, 1861 
Evidence, Controller, A. 348a. 

aR RO: the readmission of Earle’s, Hawthorne and Cammell-Laird see Committee on Contracts, 
1887, Evidence, James Wright, A. 3625-33; Statist, 4 April 1908. 
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flow of orders to the largest contractors in order to prevent over-expansion and 
then unemployment. After the Fair Wages Resolution of 1891 the Admiralty, 
for a time, also took local wage levels into consideration, though normally 
neither the local prices of raw materials nor the wage levels could account for 
the differences in some of the tenders. In the case of the tenders for the engines 
of the Nile and Trafalgar, on which the Forwood Committee of 1887 levelled its 
main strictures, a different design had been arbitrarily over-valued as a pretext 
for giving the contracts to two higher tenders in which the Admiralty officials 
had more confidence. After 1889, pressure exerted by various means on the 
Admiralty officials by the largest of the armament firms came increasingly to 
influence the distribution of contract work. The Admiralty construction staff 
clearly had considerable powers of modifying the objective conditions of success 
in tendering. 

Not all tenders were genuine, since firms would occasionally tender at absurdly 
high prices solely for the purpose of gaining insight into the latest Admiralty 
designs in order to make use of them in their work for foreign navies. Large 
contractors, such as Armstrong, Earle, Clydebank (John Brown), Fairfield, 
Palmer, Vickers, Thames Ironworks, Robert Napier, Laird and Scott usually 
had some foreign contracts on hand, which as a rule paid better than the 
British. If it was in the firm’s interest, new inventions were made available to 
others before the Royal Navy, or work on foreign vessels was speeded up by 
retarding work on a British ship.” 

After 1880 conditions grew steadily lesscompetitive Hydraulic gun mountings 
had always been supplied by a monopoly, and guns and armour plate by cartels. 
Now armour plate was becoming a major item of cost to all warship builders, 
private and dockyard alike. 

Compound armour, which held the field in the 1870’s and 1880’s, was made 
by Charles Cammel and John Brown only, who divided the contracts between 
them before tendering. The report of the Forwood Committee (1887), describing 
the cartel, led to an attempt by the government to encourage competition in 
this field, but the entry of Vickers and Beardmore, and later Armstrong, into 
armour plate production in the following years caused no change in the cartel 
conditions. By that time the Admiralty was so closely linked with the interests 
of private contractors that it could not go into armour plate production itself, 
though it was admitted that this formed the worst bottleneck in shipbuilding 
in 1900. 

After 1890, when all-steel armour secured a temporary victory over the gun, 
it was in armour plates that the high costs and the high profits of warship 


1 In 1887 Stanhope, Secretary of War, ordered an inquiry into the question of publishing the 
prices of accepted tenders for the service departments. Of 61 Admiralty contractors, 55 were 
opposed ; of 48 Chambers of Commerce, 20 (nearly all the important areas) objected. The reasons 
given deserve mention: (i) trade usage, (ii) firms quote lower to the government on occasions to 
keep their workers employed, to get the large order, as security against bad debts, or for getting 
other contracts; if their prices were published, other firms would demand similar treatment, 
(iii) competing firms would undercut them for the next tender and standards would drop all 
round, (iv) difficulties in the department of justifying the acceptance of any but the lowest 
tenders would finally lead to the unconditional ordering from the lowest tender. The secrecy was 
continued. Parl. Papers, 1888, txvut (C. 5348). 

2 Committee on Contracts, 1887, Evidence, N. Barnaby, A. 2395, Yarrow, A. 2649; Committee on 
Contracts, 1884, Evidence, H. Morgan, A. 801, N. Barnaby, A. 262, Price, A. 1758-80, Reed, 
A. 1820-2, Stewart, A. 2475, R. Barnaby, A. 2633; Select Committee on Government Contracts, 1897, 
Evidence, A. F. Hills, A. 4070; Statist, 16 April 1896, 1 July, 9 Dec. 1899; N. Barnaby, Naval 
Development of the Century (1902), pp. 264-5; but see Lady Yarrow, p. 83. 
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building accumulated. By the end of the century the five producers each had 
their own shipyard, and not only used a differential price policy in armour 
plates to drive competitors out of business, as they did the Thames Iron Works, 
or force them into a dependent position, as they did Palmer’s, and so to con- 
solidate their hold on the market, but even neglected the royal dockyards in 
favour of their own shipbuilding for home and foreign navies. It was stated that 
the dockyards had to order their armour plates eight to twelve months in 
advance, and even then could not be sure of punctual delivery. 

From 1904 on the ‘all-big-gun’ policy of Fisher brought the heavy gun back 
into prominence, and heavy gun mountings became, in turn, the crucial 
products in the warship, because they were difficult to make and needed a costly 
plant. It was the same five firms which shared their production, Vickers- 
Beardmore and Armstrong each making their own, while the newly founded 
Coventry Ordnance Works produced the naval gun mountings for its joint 
sponsors, Firth-Brown and Cammell-Laird. 


Naval Expenditure on Contracts with some Major Firms 


Naval Defence Acts 


Yearly Yearly 
average average 
1889-93 1895-7 1889-1900 Ig00-1* 1902-3 1903-4. 1904-5 
(G000) (£000) (£000) (£000) (£000) (£000) (£000) 


Fairfield — 132 835 903 823 657 829 
John Brownt 356 351 581 873 340 g50 679 
London & Glasgow Co. 119 106 122 200 524 532 183 
Vickerst 114 292 729 1017 876 1303 1575 
Thames Ironworks 99 4 381 760 228 534 400 
Cammell-Lairdt 235 29 152 340 225 514 260 


* Naval vote. 
t Including predecessors and constituent firms. 


After 1880 the centre of gravity in the shipbuilding industry gradually shifted 
to the warship building yards, where were to be found the most up-to-date 
equipment, the largest facilities and the most advanced capital structure. After 
1900 all large shipyards, including Harland & Wolff and Swan, Hunter & 
Wigham Richardson, found themselves under necessity of accepting Admiralty 
work. This process led to an inevitable entanglement with, and subjection to, 
the greatly superior resources of the five major producers, who were dubbed by 
their rivals the ‘Armaments Ring’. This shift in emphasis towards warship 
building was thus an important factor in the decline of competition in ship- 
building. 

Behind this change stood the growth of warship building between 1870 and 
1914 from a minor specialist activity to the corner-stone of prosperity in the 
shipbuilding industry. When the early speculative ventures had collapsed in 
1866, or soon after, warship work had been treated as a side-line or at best 
a slight stabilizing factor on employment. From about 1880 on, its growing 


importance for the prosperity of the industry was recognized.! After 1900 this 
importance was decisive. 


1 Cf. Statist, 28 July 1900, 26 March 1904; Economist, 12 April 1902, 28 Nov. 1908; Tariff 


Commission, 4th Report, paras. go-1, 96, 501, 503; A. F. Hills, Cause of the Thames Iron Works’ 
Collapse (1911); Marder, op. cit. p. 40. 
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There had always been vague attempts by the Admiralty to keep contractors 
supplied with a steady flow of orders, though it was not possible for them to try 
to offset cyclical fluctuations and variations in foreign government contracts. 
The building to be completed year by year and the proportion built in the 
dockyards and privately depended on the naval vote and on the share of the 
dockyard labour pool needed for repairs, and these were naval, not economic, 
decisions. Meanwhile, the prosperity of large firms and the employment of tens 
of thousands of workers came to depend more and more on the naval estimates, 
especially after the Naval Defence Act of 1889, which was the first major building 
programme involving large long-term contracts for private firms. 

The growth of the total warship (displacement) tonnage built in this country 
is illustrated by J. H. Biles’s statistics: 


Warships Built 


Displacement 
tons 
1858-67 119,000 
1868-77 236,000 
1878-87 256,000 
1888-97 875,000 
1898-1907 1,063,000 


At the same time the cost of a capital ship rose from £270,000 for a screw three- 
decker in 1859 to £375,000 for the Warrior (1860), £620,000 for the first 
‘Dreadnought’ and well over £1,700,000 for one of Fisher’s ‘Dreadnoughts’.1 

It is not easy to arrive at the proportion of shipbuilding for naval purposes, 
since displacement tons, in which warships are measured, are in no way 
comparable to merchant gross or net tons. The share of labour and of the value 
of warship construction, excluding dockyards, in the six or eight years before 
1914 has been estimated at 20-25 per cent of total shipbuilding.? Perhaps even 
more important than the absolute growth was the relative increase in the share 
of private yards in the total of warship building: it rose from 19 per cent in 
1870-4 to 50 per cent in 1910-14. 

In view of the wild fluctuations and the risk factor in mercantile shipbuilding 
(and the cut-throat competition in some branches, such as tramp steamer 
building) the incidence of naval building on the industry is probably under- 
valued by simple statistics. The large capital investments and expansion in the 
industry after 1896, for example, and the drive behind the incipient amalgama- 
tion movement came clearly from the warship-building firms. 

The change in the main direction of the industry can be dated with some 
accuracy. It followed on the comparatively easy-going period in the late 1860’s 
and 1870’s. The French naval challenge had been effectively met and, in the 
absence of a major rival, Britain needed her Navy mainly to patrol her sea- 
routes and to protect her many outlying colonies against non-European forces. 
The turning-point was the beginning of the scramble for colonies in the early 
1880’s, when British naval building had again to envisage a serious head-on 
collision with modern European powers. After 1903, this meant in effect the 
German Navy. The revolution in the Admiralty in the mid-1880’s can be 

1 J. H. Biles in Trans. N-E. Inst. (1909-10), p. 125; Economist, 12 April 1902; W. H. White, 
Modern Warships (1887), p. 97; A. Hurd, Command of the Sea (1912), p. 105. 


2 Industrial Survey of the North-East Coast (1932), p. 242; L. of N. Memoir on Shipbuilding (1927), 
pp. 7, 8, 17; J. H. Jones, Is Unemployment Inevitable? (1924), p. 286; Statist, 12 March 1910. 
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compared to that of 1860. After an interval of four years in which no new ships 
were laid down in order to clear the slips and the drawing boards for the new 
designs, the Naval Defence Act of 1889 ushered in a new era. 

In the ensuing years, determined naval ‘panics’ played an increasingly 
important part in the nation’s naval preparations. It is beyond the scope of this 
essay to enter into a discussion of the origins of these campaigns, but it is difficult 
to absolve the great armament combines from a share in the responsibility for 
them. The scare of 1896-7 followed the first major German naval budget and 
coincided with the amalgamations of Vickers-Barrow and Armstrong-Whitworth. 
The lull in naval building in 1g00 again gave rise to agitation for more and 
costlier ships, in which the need of the warship yards figured largely. A more 
serious panic swept the country in 1904-5. At this time the large armament 
combines had completed widespread amalgamations and extensions, and were 
weakened by the slump of 1902, while changes in Admiralty policy envisaged 
a reduction in repair work and its limitation to the dockyards. Larger orders 
became of vital importance, and the agitation of 1904-5 did, in fact, attune 
public opinion to the ‘Dreadnought’ policy." 

The last, and most important, naval panic had its peak in 1908-9, but was, in 
fact, continued up to the outbreak of war. Its immediate cause was the trade 
depression and the policy of the Liberal Government which had, for the first 
time in a generation, for two years running reduced the naval budget. The 
sources of this campaign, and the interests behind it, have been thoroughly 
investigated by Mr Philip Noel-Baker? and need no further treatment here. 

This marked the culmination of the development of what appeared to be an 
independent, self-generating, demand for naval armaments which increasingly 
moved beyond the control of the Cabinet. By 1893 the Admiralty Board was 
strong enough to force through its naval building programme against the wish 
of Gladstone, who resigned. Admiral J. A. Fisher, of the ‘Material’ school, 
was climbing into the saddle.® 

In 1904 Fisher’s ‘Dreadnought’ policy, which involved not only a vast new 
expenditure and the virtual scrapping of the existing fleet but also the end of 
the time-honoured British policy not to introduce innovations but to follow 
those of others, easily brushed aside all opposition. Even the Liberal leadership 
succumbed, and four years later also meekly accepted the enlarged ‘Dread- 
nought’ programme demanded by the agitation in 1908-9. 

As their own vast investments in building capacity were enlarged and con- 
solidated, high and growing armaments outlays became an urgent necessity for 
the warship-building firms, and this type of firm controlled an increasing 
proportion of the shipbuilding capacity of the country. It was natural that this 
need should impress itself on the service officials who were in very close contact 
with the contracting firms, and were equally subject, with the rest of the 


1 Compare Marder, op. cit. pp. 374, 460. 

2 The Private Manufacture of Armaments (1936), Part III, Chapters 3-6, on the ‘ Mulliner Panic’ 
According to this author, the first reduction in naval building was made by the Balfour Govern: 
ment in 1905 (p. 457), but this was, in fact, only temporary, a consequence of the new plan of 
building fewer ships at any one time, but completing them faster. 

* ‘For the moment. ..whatever the Admiralty demands will be cheerfully provided.’ Intro- 
duction to Clarke & Thursfield, The Navy and the Nation (1897), p. 8. Also compare Manning 
op. cit. pp. 287, 293, 330-3; R. H. Bacon, Life of Lord Fisher (1929), p. 112. ; 

* All Chief Constructors between 1885 and 1914, for example, had been working for the 
Armstrong firm at some time in their careers. Cf. P, Noel-Baker, op. cit. Part II, Ch. 3; G. H 
Perris, The War Traders (1914). - alee 
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population, to the pressure of the recurrent scare campaigns. ‘The vested 
interests concerned in warship construction’, stated the confidential memoran- 
dum from the Admiralty to the Government on the forthcoming Hague 
Conference of 1907, 


are nowadays very large... . The immediate effect of any proposal to limit naval 
armaments will be to deal a heavy blow at these interests, with the result that 
the latter would in all probability array themselves against the movement, and 
the consequent opposition thus created would be a formidable obstacle. 

And again, this country more than any other has a supreme interest in the 
maintenance of the shipbuilding trade in a flourishing and healthy condition. 
Will it be advisable for Britain to enrol herself under the banner of ‘Limited 
Naval Armaments’ if, as seems inevitable, such limitation will react seriously 
upon one of our premier national industries ?4 


By 1914 the influence of warship builders (and other armament firms) on 
national policy was not inconsiderable. It was clear that their directors had 
no cause to believe that in Jazssez-faire England the State’s economic function 
was limited to keeping order. 


III 


Even in the years between 1860 and 1914, when British shipping and ship- 
building enjoyed a unique position of world leadership, when the theory of 
laissez-faire was still on the ascendant, and the shipping community was bitterly 
hostile to the actions of the Civil Service, there was never a time when the 
position of the British merchant marine was left entirely to competitive ability. 
British subsidies were perhaps not as openly granted as, for example, the French: 
government support was hidden in postal subsidies, in payments for the reten- 
tion of auxiliary cruisers, in loans, in Admiralty contracts, in the hire of troop 
transports, in payments by colonial administrations, even in tonnage laws; but 
it was never in doubt. 

In the early postal subsidies, which began with the contract of the P. & O. in 
1830, the British ocean steamship companies were not supported for commercial 
reasons alone (that is, in order to beat their foreign competitors in a field in 
which neither the success of the regular packet service nor the superiority of the 
British were proved) but also to aid the Navy. Not until 1853 was the clause in 
the subsidy contracts which specified that ships must be able to carry the heaviest 
guns repealed on the advice of a departmental committee, and until 1861 it was 
the Admiralty which paid the subsidies.?, As in the Navigation Laws, com- 
mercial and imperial motives were mixed. 

After American competition in the Atlantic crossing had finally collapsed 
during the Civil War, the lucrative subsidies granted to the trans-Atlantic 
steamship companies lost most of their justification and formed the subject of 
much envy and reproach. The contracts were, accordingly, nominally thrown 
open to public bidding in 1868, and were distributed by genuine competitive 
tender in 1874, though the British companies, the Inman, Cunard and White 
Star Lines, were still paid at double rates. The West Indian mail contracts were 

1 Dated 29 Jan. 1907, quoted in Marder, op. cit. p. 37. 

2 Board of Ordnance Committee on the Capabilities of the Merchant Navy for Purposes of War, 1852-3, 
‘Report’. The Committee found that privately owned vessels could be used, at best, as auxiliaries 
only. Of g1 vessels examined, only 16 were suitable for use in this way. See also E. M. Bacon, 


Manual of Ship Subsidies (Chicago, 1911), pp. 20-1; G. Michon, Grandes Compagnies Anglaises de 
Navigation (Paris, 1913), p. 20; N. Barnaby in Trans. I. Nav. A. (1877), p. 13 Lord Brassey, ibid. 


(1901), p. 223. 
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also thrown open in 1874, the East Indian and Australian contracts in 1879, 
and were accepted by their former holders at much lower rates. These were the 
years of undisputed British supremacy in steam shipping, and subsidies reached 
their lowest point; but the interval did not last long. 

The naval scare of 1885 ushered in the first new series of naval subventions. 
The idea of converting ocean liners to fast auxiliary cruisers for the Navy in 
times of war was a natural one in an era of rapid improvements in marine 
engineering. It was broached to the Admiralty in 1877 by Lord Brassey and by 
the leading shipowners Donald Currie, Lord Inverclyde, John Burns and David 
Mclver, and received some notice in a paper by Barnaby to the I.N.A. in 1878. 
The Admiralty confidently turned it down at the time, in view of the adequate 
reserve of merchant shipping under the British flag which might be hired, but 
the scare brought rapid disillusion: for the hire of sixteen vessels as cruisers for 
an average of six months, from the most respectable companies, the Admiralty 
had to pay no less than £476,000, while the transports needed for the Egyptian 
campaign of 1883-5 cost the Admiralty nearly £1} million." 

To bring down the cost, contracts were entered into with the Cunard and 
White Star Companies in 1887, and with other companies later. The companies 
undertook to allow the Admiralty to hire a number of their steamers as trans- 
ports at predetermined rates in case of need. In addition, they agreed to build 
a number of very fast liners as cruisers to Admiralty specifications, in particular 
with regard to the proper provision of bulkheads and gun mountings, and 
having their engines and steering apparatus well below the water line. A propor- 
tion of their crews and officers was to belong to the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
there were safeguards to prevent the sale of the vessels to foreign flags,” in return 
for an annual retention fee. The vessels in question were among the fastest in 
the British Merchant Marine; the terms on which they were subsidised and on 
which they were to be hired in case of need were extremely generous. 

With the turn of the century the attitude towards subsidies changed. Hitherto 
they had been given rather shamefacedly, and few outside the ‘strong men’ in 
the Admiralty and, perhaps, their immediate beneficiaries would have cared 
to defend them, as such, in public. About the year 1g01 a number of develop- 
ments combined to alter the position. The Boer War had conjured up a picture 
of an isolated Britain, depending upon the Navy for the defence of the Empire 
against a number of enemies; the sudden increase in shipbuilding output in 
Germany and America on the basis of more up-to-date equipment and backed 
by adequate industrial resources seemed to imperil the position of the British 
merchant marine; the naval programmes of Germany and Russia grew almost 
as rapidly as the British; the German supremacy in the top class of fast ‘grey- 
hound’ liners became unmistakable; and, above all, the projected International 
Mercantile Marine seemed to transfer, at one blow, the majority of the British 
trans-Atlantic liners, including some subsidized ones, to American ownership 
and control. 


* Parl. Papers, 1886 (164) and 1886 (C. 5006); F. C. Bowen, A Century of Atlantic Travel (1932), 
pp: 169-70; N. Barnaby, Naval Development, pp. 352-3, and Trans. I. Nav. A. (1878), pp. 11-22; 
Jk ip Biles, in Proc. I. Civ. E. (1898-9), p. 447; G. C. V. Holmes, Ancient and Modern Ships (1906) 
Il, 59, 71. 

a A. Colin, La Navigation Commerciale au XIXe Siécle (Paris, 1901), p. 314; W. W. Bates, 
American Marine (Boston and New York, 1893), pp. 89-92; Select Committee on Steamship Subsidies. 
1901-2, Evidence, Capt. Sturdee, A. 1318-21; B. W. Ginsburg, in Journ. R. Statistical Soe, 
(1901), p. 462; Barnaby, in Trans. I. Nav. A. (1887); Brassey, ibid. (1901), pp. 226-30 and 
(1904), pp. 32-3. 
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From the moment the Cunard Company had decided to remain outside this 
American-controlled combine, Lord Inverclyde, supported by all shades of 
chauvinist propaganda, set about to convince the British public that the British 
maritime supremacy was threatened, that increased subsidies were called for, 
and that the Cunard Company, the only loyal trans-Atlantic line, was the most 
proper agency to receive them. 

In May rgor a Select Committee on Steamship Subsidies was appointed, 
under Evelyn Cecil, and after a preliminary report in August it was reappointed 
In 1g02 and issued its final report in December 1902. The evidence was by no 
means all in favour of larger subsidies or increased payments for auxiliary 
cruisers. Renwick, an M.P., and Admiral Colomb objected to the advantage 
they gave to the large, monopolistic lines; Lord Pirrie, head of Harland & 
Wolff, pointed out that during the Boer War shipowners had been falling over 
themselves in their eagerness to hire their vessels out to the Government, so that 
a retention fee was wasteful. Lords Brassey and Beresford, and the shipowners, 
on the other hand, urged increased subsidies. In the final report, the Select 
Committee admitted that the progress of some countries had been materially 
assisted by their subsidies, yet noted that Germany had forged ahead very fast 
with hardly any subventions and Britain had not lost ground. The Committee, 
while preferring competition to subsidies, which led to the formation of shipping 
rings, was in favour of granting them, if at all, for specific purposes only (such 
as the preservation of British imperial interests in East Africa) and on condition 
of a guarantee from the recipients as to the speeds of the vessels and the continued 
British character of their Boards, officers and crews. Subsidies for auxiliary 
cruisers should be given to a very small number of the fastest vessels only.? 

The formation of the I.M.M. also caused the appointment of an Admiralty 
Committee in April 1902 under Lord Camperdown to inquire into the means 
of securing faster and safer mercantile ships, and to prevent their transfer to 
foreign flags. The Committee recognized that vessels became uneconomical at 
high speeds, and suggested a number of different ways of subsidizing their 
construction: (a) the contribution of a lump sum to their cost, (5) a loan for 
first cost at only 3 per cent, (c) annual payments over a minimum of ten years.” 
In order to prevent their subsequent transfer to foreign owners, the Committee 
proposed that the Admiralty should own 33/64ths of the vessels, leaving the 
management and all the profits to the owners. 

These reports and the agitation which accompanied them were quickly 
followed by the agreement between the Admiralty and the Cunard Company. 
The Admiralty undertook to provide up to £2-6 millions at 2? per cent for the 
building of two new ‘greyhounds’ of at least 24-25 knots speed, and to pay the 
Company £150,000 annually as an auxiliary cruiser retention fee (compared 
with the £15,000 paid hitherto) in addition to the mail subsidies. In return, 
the Admiralty was granted the right to determine the construction of the two 
steamers with a view to war service, and to amend the design of all other new 
ships of the Company of over 17 knots. The Company also agreed to employ 
a minimum proportion of British sailors and officers in all vessels, and to hand 
over a sufficient number of shares to a government nominee to prevent the 
transfer of ownership abroad.* 

Opinion was virtually unanimous on the good bargain driven by Lord 


1 Final ‘Report’, 1902; also see Economist, 20 Dec. 1902; Statist, 20 Dec. 1902, 7 March 1903. 
2 Mercantile Cruiser Committee, 1902, ‘Report’, pp. U-Iv. 
3 Agreement on Subsidy to the Cunard Co., 1902. 
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Inverclyde.1 What was even more impressive was the extent to which the 
British Government had been committed in support of a private firm.’ In the 
sequel, American control of the I.M.M. was loosened with the collapse of many 
others of Pierpont Morgan’s schemes. The Admiralty was able to extend its 
hold over those British lines which had originally joined the combine, by a new 
agreement in 1903,° providing for subsidies in return for the usual safeguards of 
continued British ownership and crews. 

British spokesmen were generally reticent about the subsidies paid by their 
own country. These were frequently described as mere payment for postal 
services or as ‘subventions’, not subsidies, they were ‘assumed not to be bounties 
in excess of the actual service performed. . . still, notwithstanding this assumption, 
such has been their practical effect’. It is true that Britain had no limitation 
on her coastal trade, though her colonies had, and she paid no direct construc- 
tion or mileage bounties, as did France, Italy, Japan, and many of the minor 
maritime nations, nor did her government have quite as close relations with her 
mercantile marine as the Russian. But neither the United States, whose sub- 
sidies were limited to postal payments (many of them to British liners), nor 
Germany, which paid bounties only to a few colonial lines, could be said to pay 
more than Britain. It must be admitted, on the other hand, that the frequent 
foreign allegations of a preference shown in various ways to home vessels in 
British ports were greatly exaggerated. 

In the last resort, the British mail lines, like their foreign competitors, were 
dependent on the subsidies for their existence. In 1901, before the Cunard 
contract, subsidies compared as follows (£000) : 


United Kingdom 1,003 


Colonies 189 
Total Empire 1,192 
France 1,787 
Russia 375 
Germany 440* 
United States 346* 


* Including minor amounts paid to foreign vessels. 


1 The Statist calculated the future profits on those two vessels at g per cent, while the rest of 
the Cunard fleet earned only 4 per cent. 8 August, 5 September 1903. 

® A. Colin, op. cit. p. 251, also pp. 133 ff. Compare Quarterly Review, no. 398, 1904, p. 3533 
P. Overzier, Der Amerikanisch-Englische Schiffahrtstrust (Berlin, 1912), pp. 61-4; Shipbuilder, Special 
Number, vol. 1, 1907; H. Jefferson, Viscount Pirrie (Belfast, 1948), p. 39; R. Meeker, History of 
Shipping Subsidies (New York, 1905), p. 21. 

3 Parl. Papers, 1903 (Cd. 1704). 

* E. M. Bacon, op. cit. p. 9; G. M. Jones, Government Aid to Merchant Shipping (2nd ed., Washing- 
ton, 1923), p. 22; Fayle, War and the Shipping Industry (1927), p. 22; F. R. Siegert, Die Subven- 
tionen der Weltschiffahrt (Berlin, 1930), p. 3. 

® John Inglis, in his presidentia! address to the Engineers and Shipbuilders of Scotland in 
1893, showed the position of the chief lines in 1892-3 (Trans. (Glasgow), p. Gog 


Distributed Profits Subsidies 

£000 £000 
Cie. Gén. Transatlantique 80 446 
Messageries Maritimes 120 554 
North German Lloyd 30 220 
Leb ise (O} 140 Ca. 352 
Cunard 7 ca. 63 
Royal Mail St. P. Co. 03 go 
Orient Co. — 43 (loss) 85 


Pacific Steam Nav. Co. —57 (loss) 
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IV 


Improvements in technique, Admiralty contracts, and subsidies by no means 
exhaust the influence of the State on the history of British shipbuilding. Few* 
would deny the changes forced on the designs and practices of shipbuilders by 
tonnage legislation, by safety regulations concerning load lines, bulkheads, 
lifeboats, crew spaces, etc., and by restrictions on the abuses of the passenger 
trade, the cattle trade and the transport of dangerous cargoes. 

The total contribution of the State to shipbuilding history in this period 
represents an impressive achievement which makes it hard to describe the 
industry as experiencing laissez-faire. It is interesting to speculate how far 
detailed study of other industries over this period would similarly suggest 
modification of the usual thesis. 


University of Sheffield 
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XIV "RIUSSUASING Eisen, 
MIDDLE AGES’ 


By R. W. DAVIES 


HE problem of Russian economic development in the period from the 

formation of the Kievan state in the middle of the ninth century to the 

Tatar-Mongol invasion towards the middle of the thirteenth century is 
one on which there are widely differing views among historians. 

In spite of differences in detail, nearly all Russian historians in the 
nineteenth century shared certain basic beliefs. These were, that the develop- 
ment of medieval Russia was fundamentally unlike that of Western Europe; 
that there was no form of feudalism in early medieval Russia; and that the rise 
of the Kievan state did not have an indigenous basis but was due to a series of 
external impulses. This viewpoint, expounded by the great Russian historian 
Kluchevsky,? is to be found in almost all the works on the subject familiar to 
English readers—for example in Beazley’s general history,? in Mavor’s economic 
history,’ in Platonov’s history,®> to some extent in Pares,® and in the writings of 
such historians of Europe as Pirenne.’ 

In their view the East-European plain in pre-Kiev times was occupied by 
nomadic Slavonic tribes at a low level of civilization.’ It was the immigration 
of Varangians, or Scandinavian trader-adventurers, in the middle of the ninth 
century, which was the decisive step forward. The Varangians came down the 
great route from the Baltic to the Black Sea, via the river Dnieper, setting up 
trading-posts. From these they dominated the surrounding native tribes, 
exacting forest products (fur, wax and honey) which they sold, together with 
captured slaves, at Constantinople.® 

Thus all these historians held that Kiev Russian society was based not on 
agriculture, but on foreign trade. Kluchevsky, for example, wrote that 


‘the concurrence of external events resulted in the fact that as long as the 
Russians were settled on the Dnieper region black soil, they traded mainly in 


' The full titles of authorities referred to in the footnotes as Ar. R. and Ist. kult. will be found 
in footnotes 6 and 8 on p. 117 below. 

» V. O. Kluchevsky, 4 History of Russia, is still the fullest general work available in English, 
but the translation is poor (5 vols., publ. London and New York, completed in 1931). 

* Raymond Beazley, Nevill Forbes and G, A. Birkett, Russia from the Varangians to the Bolsheviks 
(Oxford, 1918), the relevant sections of which were written by Beazley. 
James Mavor, Economic History of Russia (and ed., London, 1925), vol. 1. 
S. F. Platonov, History of Russia (London, 1925; a translation), 
Sir Bernard Pares, A History of Russia (the latest edition was published in London in 1947). 
H. Pirenne, Economic and social history of mediaeval Europe (London, 1936). 
See, for example, Beazley, op. cit. p. 1. ® See Pirenne, op. cit. p. 23. 
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products of the forest and other trades (promysly), and started ploughing in 
earnest only when they moved to the Upper Volga argillaceous soil’. 


From this it follows that the growth of Russian towns was not a result of the 
processes taking place in the internal economy. They were accidental creations, 
relying on a foreign trade-route, which collapsed when the Crusades reopened 
the Mediterranean route for western trade with Byzantium and when the 
Polovtsian nomads cut the route along the South Dnieper.? In short, according 
to these earlier historians, Russian development at this time was entirely 
different from that of the rest of Europe. The growth of the manorial system, of 
towns and handicrafts in the West, had no parallel in early medieval Russia, 
which turned to agriculture only with the decline of Kiev. 

A completely different analysis of Kiev Russian society has been developed 
by Russian and Soviet scholars during the past fifty years. The work of Pres- 
nyakov* and Pavlov-Silvanski® at the beginning of this century has recently 
been extended and modified, particularly by Grekov,* Tikhomirov’ and 
Rybakoy,® to establish a new school of thought.® They hold that agriculture 
and handicrafts were an indigenous development in Russia, and reached during 
the Kiev period a standard comparable with the western. After the Kiev state 
broke up economic development continued, and by the early thirteenth century 
the medieval Russian towns were developing along similar lines to the Western 
European, and were beginning to oppose the encroachments of feudal power. 
It was the Tatar-Mongol invasion which led to the decline of Russian towns 
and handicrafts, and to the relatively backward state of Russian economy in 
later centuries. 

In appraising these two sets of views it should be borne in mind that until the 
end of the nineteenth century historians of Russia had to rely almost entirely on 
documentary evidence; and direct documentary evidence is very scarce for the 
period from the domination of the Scythians in the fifth century B.c. to the 
formation of the Kiev state. It amounts only to a few oblique references in 
certain Greek historians in the sixth century 4.p.,! brief accounts by Arab 


1 VY. Kluchevsky, Boyarskaya Duma drevnei Rusi (Moscow, 1909; in Russian), p. 13. See also 
Mavor, op. cit. pp. 11-12. 

2 See, for example, Beazley, op. cit. p. 33; Platonov, op. cit. p. 18; and the extreme form of 
this conception in Hector H. Munro, The Rise of the Russian Empire (London, 1900), p. 4. 

3 Many historians have drawn general conclusions about the wider problems of Russian 
history, using these views. Cf. J. A. R. Marriott, Anglo-Russian relations 1689-1943 (1944), Pp. 1- 

4 A. E. Presnyakov (1870-1929), Lektsii po russkoi istorii, vol. 1 (delivered in 1907-8; printed 
Moscow, 1938). 

5 N. P. Pavlov-Silvanski (1869-1908), Feodalizm v drevnei Rusi (Petrograd, 1925), and Feodalizm 
v udelnoi Rusi (St Petersburg, 1910). 

6 B. D. Grekov, Krestyane na Rusi s drevneishikh vremen do XVII veka (Moscow-Leningrad, 1946), 
referred to here as Kr. R., and Kievskaya Rus’ (4th ed., Moscow-Leningrad, 1944). 

7M. N. Tikhomirov, Drevnerusskiye goroda (Moscow, 1946; Ucheniye zapiski of Moscow 


University, no. 99). 
8 B. A. Rybakov, Remeslo v dreonei Rusi (Academy of Sciences, 1948; subsequently referred to 


as Acad. Sci.). 

An informative summary of recent work on this period is N. N. Voronin, M. K. Karger and 
M. A. Tikhankova (eds.), Istoriya kul’ tury drevnei Rusi, Domongolsky period, vol. 1 (Acad. Sci., 1948), 
referred to here as Jst. kult. 

® Their views have been given a measure of support by the Russian historian in exile Professor 
Vernadsky. George Vernadsky, Ancient Russia (1943), and Kievan Russia (1948), publ. Yale 
University. For a criticism, see my comments in Anglo-Soviet Journal, x1, 60-1, 

10 E.g. Procopius, Agathius, Menander, and Mavricius. 
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geographers and comments by western writers.! It is not surprising then that, 
while little other evidence was available to bridge the historical gap between 
the Scythians and Kiev, historians should have accepted the only account 
available to them (the Kiev and Novgorod Chronicles?) on the tribal nature of 
pre-Kiev society. The documentary material on the Kievan period also has its 
limitations, which were reflected in their views: while the monkish Chronicles 
of the period and other Kiev historical literature? are quite voluminous, they give 
an account, not of the social and economic development of Kievan Russia, but of 
battles, princes, and political and diplomatic events, an account in which the half- 
legendary tale of the adventurous band of Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor, building 
up a new society in the Dnieper valley, plays a prominent and romantic réle. 

Recent historians, however, have set themselves a more difficult and less 
romantic task. In view of the paucity and unreliability of the documentary 
material, they have begun the systematic collection and study of archaeological 
evidence. In this uncharted field they have made many remarkable discoveries, 
taking further the work of such pre-revolutionary archaeologists as Khvoika 
(Chwojko), the Ukrainian, who, with his fellow-workers, had already by the 
eve of World War I accumulated a considerable body of evidence (this did not, 
however, receive much attention from the older historians). Having formed 
certain conclusions in the light of the archaeological discoveries, the Soviet 
historians, Grekov in particular, proceeded to re-examine the documentary 
evidence on the Kievan period, especially the Russkaya Pravda, or codes of laws, 
composed by the Russian princes and their advisers at various times from the 
early eleventh to the late twelfth century.° 


On this showing the accumulated documentary and archaeological evidence 
points to a very long history of settled agriculture in Southern Russia. The 
excavations of Khvoika and Passek® disclosed primitive hoed agriculture and 


1 For a discussion in English of these writers, and a translation of some excerpts from their 
work, see Mrs N. K. Chadwick’s The Beginnings of Russian history: an enquiry into sources (Cambridge, 
_ 1946), pp. 40-65, 138-145, which should, however, be handled with caution. For a detailed 
account (in Russian) of the documentary sources for this period, see M. N. Tikhomirov, Jsto- 
chnikovedeniye istorii SSSR s drevneishikh vremen do kontsa XVIII v. (Moscow, 1940), 1, 19-32, 38-40. 

2 For documentary material on this period, see ibid. pp. 41-92. A translation, of doubtful 
quality, of the Laurentian text of the Nachalnaya Letopis’, by Samuel H. Cross, may be found in 
the Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature (1930), xu, 136-297, under the title ‘The 
Russian Primary Chronicle’ (this translation is referred to here as Cross). An appendix (pp. 301-9) 
includes the Poucheniye (Testament) of Vladimir Monomakh, an important source-work of the 
later Kiev period (date c, 1125). A translation of The Chronicle of Novgorod 1016-1471 (Camden 
Third Series, vol. xxv, London, 1914) contains some material on the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. A useful but popular account of the Chronicle material (in Russian) may be found in 
D. S. Likachev, Russkiye letopisi i ikh kul’ turno-istoricheskoye znacheniye (Moscow-Leningrad, 1947). 

® See the relevant sections of N. K. Gudzy, History of early Russian literature (New York, 19493 
a translation). 

4V. V. Khvoika, Drevniye obitateli Srednego Pridneprovya i ikh kultura v doistoricheskiye vremena 
(Kiev, 1913). 

° A translation of the Russkaya Pravda is available in George Vernadsky’s Mediaeval Russian 
Laws (New York, 1947), pp. 26-56. However, this translation should be used critically as it 
makes use of western equivalents of Russian social terms, not always entirely happily, without 
quoting the Russian terms being translated. For a very full analysis (in Russian) of the Russkaya 
Pravda, see the Academy of Sciences’ Edition, vol. 1 (1940), ‘Texts’, and vol. 1 (1947), ‘Com- 
mentaries’, including detailed extracts from the works of all the main specialists on this ssabpect 
and two valuable translations into German of the text, by Ewers and Goetz. M. N. Tikhomirov, 


Russkaya Pravda (Moscow, 1941), is a short but useful commentary and introduction (in Russian). 
® See references in Grekoy, Ar. R., pp. 21-2. 
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grain storage pits for the second and third millenia B.c., and by the fifth century 
B.C. the documentary evidence of Herodotus and others, the archaeological 
evidence, and the folk legend (quoted by Herodotus) of the plough dropping 
from heaven to the Scythian tribes, combine to present a picture of a people, 
part of whom were engaged mainly in ploughed agriculture, which developed 
to such an extent that they were supplying a large proportion of the Athenian 
import of grain, and had enough additional surplus to maintain the population 
of the Black Sea towns.? 

At one time the development of Scythian agriculture was seen as an isolated 
phenomenon unrelated to later Russian history, but recent investigation of the 
old Black Sea town sites, and of their agricultural hinterland, is narrowing the 
gap between Scythian and Kievan times. To quote one example: Tretyakov in 
1934 discovered near the River Sheksna, a tributary of the Volga, a settlement 
of the third—fourth century a.p., including two buildings for metalwork, one 
for weaving, and one for the threshing and storing of grain, in addition to 
dwellings.* The presence of axes and sickles indicates a form of ‘slash and burn’ 
shifting cultivation (podsechnoye zemledeliye), in which the trees were hewn down, 
the ground was burnt, and seeds planted until the soil was exhausted. The 
patriarchal family community (bol’shaya semya) then moved on to new territory. 

This form of agriculture predominated in Northern Russia throughout the 
pre-Kiev period: the main implements used were the sukhovatka—a fir-tree 
pulled by hand, the branches of which had been pared down, and the 
primitive rake. Similar methods, but using a plough of a less primitive kind, 
are said to have been found in the Baltic region, in North Germany, in Scan- 
dinavia, and in parts of England, until a.p. 1000.4 

The local handicrafts of Russia can also be traced far back. Already in the 
Bronze Age, along the central Dnieper and Don, there were locally produced 
artifacts, using imported copper and tin. During the Scythian period along the 
central Dnieper, where agriculture is most advanced, the extraction and 
forging of iron, the working of copper and gold, and the hand-moulding of 
pottery, took place. Throughout this period, and during the succeeding period 
of Roman domination of the Black Sea which lasted to the fifth century a.D., 
Southern Russia, near as it was to the centres of world civilization, was more 
advanced than Northern Russia. During the Roman period notched enamel, 
bone-carving, and pottery prepared on a potter’s wheel and in Roman-type 
furnaces, were among the developments in southern handicraft technique; in 
general the level of skill is said to have been above that of the Rhine tribes of 
the same period. 

There was a period of temporary decline in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
as a result of the Hun invasions, which was to some extent experienced through- 
out Europe. Then, on the eve of the formation of the Kiev state in the seventh— 
ninth centuries handicraft technique made a further advance. Handicraft 
settlements, the nuclei of future towns, began to form; smiths, jewellers, potters, 
and bone-carvers appeared as separate craftsmen. Meanwhile, the advance of 
agriculture in the North assisted the equalization of southern and northern 
handicrafts.° 


1 Quoted in ibid. pp. 22-3. 

2 See also E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge, 1913). 
3 See ref. in Grekov, Kr. R., pp. 28-9. 

4 Ist. kult., pp. 52-4. 

5 Rybakov, op. cit. Ch. m, summarized on pp. 118-19. 
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Obviously the evidence on the pre-Kiev period is still very sketchy. We have 
no detailed knowledge of the stages in which handicrafts and agriculture 
developed even in such an advanced region as the central Dnieper. There are 
whole centuries between Scythian times and the formation of the Kiev state for 
which we have no information. But it does seem, from the evidence so far 
collected, that both agriculture and handicrafts were of indigenous origin. On 
the eve of the formation of the Kiev state, in Southern Russia at any rate, 
agriculture was becoming settled, the southern tribes were living in village 
communities, and town and village handicrafts were beginning to separate. 


During the Kiev period, from the tenth to the twelfth century, the trickle of 
evidence on the technique of agriculture becomes a flood. In the North, semi- 
nomadic clearing agriculture was replaced by settled agriculture by the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The three- or two-toothed sokha, or northern plough 
(ard), drawn by horses and used for shallow ploughing, became the chief 
agricultural tool. 

In the South, both documentary and archaeological evidence points to the 
universal predominance of settled agriculture, worked mainly by the ralo, or 
southern plough (ard), which enabled deeper ploughing than the northern 
sokha, and soon developed an iron ploughshare. Convincing evidence of this 
seems to be provided by the investigations at Raiky, near Berdichev, which 
have disclosed, for the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, remnants of plough- 
shares, sickles, and scythes, of fetters for horses, and of millet, oats, rye, peas, 
hemp, and poppy-seeds.!. At Knyazhnaya Gora, near Kaniev, examination of 
eleventh- and twelfth-century smiths’ workshops have revealed no fewer than 
177 agricultural objects of various descriptions. A boundary stone discovered 
in the Kalinin (Tver) region indicates the presence of privately owned land.? 
Documentary evidence includes references to barns for drying crops, threshing- 
floors, grain-pits, and boundaries to ploughland.? The evidence on supple- 
mentary agricultural occupations is no less striking: industrial crops, such as 
flax, were grown in places; vegetable and fruit cultivation was widespread (as 
the shovels discovered in Kiev and Suzdal indicate)—turnips, cabbages, apples, 
cherries and, in the far South, vines were grown. There is also ample evidence 
to show the presence of cattle-raising, slave- and fur-trading, fishing, hunting, 
bird-catching with special nets, and the collection of wild honey from trees.4 

But while there is a great deal of evidence to show the predominance of 
agriculture, it is more difficult to determine its exact level of development. It is 
certain that some form of ploughed-field agriculture was paramount, that land 
was left fallow for a definite period and then used again, but whether the main 
form of agriculture at this period was two-field or three-field is difficult to say. 
Grekov concludes, from indirect evidence, and from the reference to spring and 


1 Yst. kult., p. 59. 

* Ibid. pp. 61-2 (the ‘Stephen’ stone), and Ar. R., pp. 30-1. 

5 See article 34 of Vernadsky’s translation of the short version of Russkaya Pravda: ‘if anyone 
ploughs beyond the bound [of his property]. . .’ (op. cit. p. 33) ; articles 41 and 42 of the extended 
version (p. 41); article 43, ‘if anyone steals grain from a threshing court or from a pit’ (p. 42); 
and also article 83 (p. 50). 

Cf. also the custom of taking tribute per plough or household (adduced in Grekov, Ar. R., 
p. 26), in Cross, ibid., under year 956/964 (p. 171), ‘they [the Vyatichi] paid a silver piece 
[po shchlyagu] per ploughshare [ot rala] to the Khazars’; and under 981 (p. 182), ‘{Vladimir the 


ae imposed on them tribute according to the number of ploughs [ot pluga] just as his father 
ad done’. 


* See Ist. kult., p. 66 (for shovels), and pp. 72-7. 
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winter grain in the Novgorod Chronicle in 1127, that a three-course system 
predominated. Other historians consider that it did not prevail until the 
fifteenth century. For the present this must remain an open question. 

This doubt makes a detailed comparison with Western Europe impossible. 
There is, however, ample evidence for the conclusion that the basic development 
of Russian agriculture was similar to the West and although we are not sure 
about their comparative levels it is clear that the same sort of crops were being 
produced in East and West (wheat, oats, barley, rye, turnips, flax) and in both 
cases by some form of settled agriculture. 

What kind of social relationships prevailed among the Russian peasantry ? 
In the nineteenth century, much was written about the Russian commune 
(obshchina) : the Slavophils, as represented by K. Aksakov, saw it as a free and 
equal institution of peasant co-operators which had existed from time im- 
memorial. The juridical school, led by Sergeevich, dismissed the commune as 
a myth; they claimed that there had always been private property in land in 
Russia. The great school of historians led by Soloviov denied the existence of 
the commune in the Kiev period, considering that at this time a purely tribal 
relationship still predominated. 

Of course no final conclusions could be reached on this question until more 
was known about the system of production prevalent in medieval Russia, but in 
1874 Professor Leontovich was already putting forward a viewpoint which, as 
developed by Kovalevsky and Grekov, has now gained wide currency.? In this 
view, with the development of settled agriculture the nomadic tribe, with its 
constituent units of patriarchal family communes with their elected chiefs, gives 
way to the village commune, or neighbourhood community: a settled unit based 
not on blood-ties, but on land ownership. This village commune, known in old 
Russian sources as the mir or verv’,? had been established everywhere except the 
extreme North by the eleventh century. But this village commune was only 
a transitional stage and gradually broke up. Internal inequality grew; the 
former elected chieftain and his military followers became a ruling group, and 
the slaves captured in war became their private property instead of the property 
of the commune as a whole. At the other end of the scale, the poorest members 
tended to leave the community for economic reasons. Meanwhile, pressure 
from the ruling group hastened this development. Ownership of a private 
homestead was followed by the private ownership of ploughland. 

There is not yet sufficient direct evidence to consider this theory proved, but 
archaeological examination of old village sites on the River Romny, on the Don, 
and at Old Ladoga, in the North, provides confirmation of at least some of the 
stages of this process.‘ It is also important to re-read the Russkaya Pravda in the 
light of this theory: in the twelfth-century text of the extended Pravda (as distinct 
from the short Pravda of the eleventh century) there is proof of inequality in the 


1 See in the translation quoted above (p. 120, n. 3): ‘And in the autumn the frost killed all 
the corn and the winter crop’ (p. 11), and Grekov, Kr. R. p. 37. The contrary view (of P. P. 
Smirnov) may be found in Voprosy Istorii, 1946, no. 2~3, P. 73- 

2 These views, only outlined here, are all discussed, with necessary references, in Grekov, 
Kr. R. pp. 59-66. See also the informative article under ‘Obshchina’ in the Brockhaus and 
Efron Encyclopedia. 

3 For a discussion of the term mir, see the Acad. Sci. ed. of Russkaya Pravda, 1, 99-101 (article 13 
of the short version). It is translated by Vernadsky, op. cit. p. 28, as ‘township’. For verv’ see 
Acad. Sci. ed. pp. 261-74, and Vernadsky, article 3 of extended version, op. cit. p. 36. This term 


he translates curiously as ‘guild’. , 
4 See the very interesting account, with illustrations, by N. N. Voronin, Ist. kult. pp. 204-20, 
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commune, and of peasants leaving the vero’ and becoming dependent on a land- 
owner.! It seems fairly clear that in Kiev Russia the encroachment on, and 
dissolution of, the village commune was an important feature of country 
life. 

But it was not the only feature. There is proof of the appearance of princely 
estates (votchiny) at least by the eleventh century. Already in the tenth century 
the Russian Chronicles refer to villages owned by Princess Olga and others,” 
and in the eleventh century such references are numerous. The second half of 
the short version of the Russkaya Pravda, composed before 1072, shows clearly 
the structure of the princely votchina. At the centre was the prince’s household. 
There the prince himself sometimes lived, and there were the dwellings of his 
servants and serfs; and his stables and cattle-sheds. The prince also owned 
private hunting-grounds. This central organization was controlled by four main 
officials: the ognishchanin, the prince’s senior official, in charge of the whole 
votchina; the pod’ezdnoi, the tax-collector; the tiun, the steward; and the koniukh 
stary, the master of the stables. Under them were the selsky starosta, the village 
elder, and ratainy starosta, the field overseer. Under them again were 
the peasants, divided into two main categories: the ryadovicht and others, 
labourers who had broken away from their communes and worked on the 
prince’s land, and the smerdy, villagers still living in communes, but subordinate 
to the prince.* During the twelfth century, and the later medieval period, these 
villagers became of increasing importance: the collection of dues in kind by 
bailiffs via village elders gradually became economically more important than 
the small central farm worked by dependent labour. 

Such votchiny were owned not only by the princes, but also by the boyars, as 
is shown by the extended Pravda of the second half of the twelfth century.® 
Recent investigations show that by the tenth century, in Chernigov at any rate, 
the prince’s men-at-arms, the druzhinniki, had already settled on the land (in 
Chernigov their burial mounds were found scattered round the outskirts of the 
town, which seems to indicate that they were landowners possessing village 
settlements). Monasteries also controlled landed estates, as many-of the church 
annals show.” 


1 See the views on the term dikaya vira in Acad. Sci. ed., Article 4, 1, 276-81, 297-8, and also 
Grekov, Kr. R., pp. 76-7. It was probably a kind of ‘mutual insurance society’ to which only 
part of the peasantry belonged (kto ne vlozhitsa v dikuyu viru—who does not put in to dikaya vira). 
But compare Vernadsky’s translation, pp. 36-7 n. 

2 See Cross, op. cit. p. 168, under the year 947: ‘her [Olga’s] village of Olzhichi is in existence 
even now’. See further refs. in Grekov, Ar. R., pp. 104-7. 

3 All these terms are discussed in Grekov, Ar. R., pp. 111-216, and, in relation to the corres- 
ponding articles of the Pravda, in the Acad. Sci. ed., vol.m. Vernadsky’s treatment in his translation 
(pp. 30-4) is hardly adequate from the point of view of an economic historian. 

* Compare Grekov, Ar. R., pt. 3, with Peter I. Lyashchenko, History of the National Economy 
of Russia (New York 1949) (an English translation which contains a number of inaccuracies) 
PP. 142-52. There is no general agreement on the extent to which such a transition took place 
in later centuries. But Lyashchenko is surely wrong in treating a transition to labour rent as an 
economic advance at this stage (fourteenth—fifteenth century). Later when the centralized 
Muscovite State was formed the growth of labour rent did, perhaps, play a positive role. 

® See Acad. Sci. ed. of Russkaya Pravda, article 14, 1, 314-16. Grekov considers that the words 
tako zhe i za boyaresk imply that all the clauses on the servitors of princely estates preceding this 
phrase apply also to boyars’ estates (Feodalniye otnosheniya v Kievskom gosudarstve (1936), p. 134) 
Vernadsky (in his translation, p. 38) holds that only the clause on the ryadovich is eiiected! 

° B. Rybakov on Drevnosti Chernigova in Materialy i Issledovianiya po arkheologii drevnikh russkikh 
Pee ie 1 (1944), reviewed in Voprosy istorii, no. 11 (1949). 

ee, for example, P. Miliukov, Ocherky po istorii russkoi kul’ tt : ) 
Paterik of the Kiev-Pechersky cate stare : Weddin tal a es 
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Thus princely and boyar estates, based on the enserfment of at least part of 
the formerly free village population, can be seen to be a characteristic feature 
of Kiev society, as they were of Western Europe at the same time. Further- 
more they, and the agriculture on which they were based, had apparently 
emerged as the result of a natural process of growth within the local Slavonic 
communities. 

The older view that the invading trader-adventurers from Scandinavia 
brought with them higher civilization and culture is also questioned on other 
grounds. In such documents as the Scandinavian Saga on Torvard the Dog,! 
there is said to be no indication that their civilization was more developed than 
that of the Slavs. In fact, the ease with which they were absorbed into Slavonic 
society and lost almost all trace of their origin, is an indication that their réle was 
purely secondary, at most that ofa catalyst. Fifty years after Rurik’s expedition 
to Novgorod in 861, at the time of the earlier Trade Treaties with Constantinople 
(907-11), we find the druzhina (men-at-arms) of Rurik’s descendants Oleg and 
Igor swearing by the Slavonic gods Perun and Veles and in a non-Scandinavian 
manner*—and fifty years later their descendant, Prince Svyatoslav, dressed and 
behaved like a typical Slav warrior.® 

The relatively high material level of Kiev civilization was reflected in its 
international relations and its culture. Already in the middle of the tenth 
century the Princess Olga was sending an expedition to Constantinople with 
a suite of 100, and two years later sent an envoy to Otto, the German Emperor. 
Her successor, Vladimir, before adopting the Byzantine form of Christianity in 
988, received legates from the Pope. Under Vladimir the first Russian school 
was established, and Czech and Bulgarian literature were introduced into Russia.* 
His son Yaroslay, in the first half of the eleventh century, consolidated the 
prestige of the Russian state, and its culture flourished. 

The first attempts at composing the Russian Chronicles were made during 
Yaroslav’s reign.> He also developed diplomatic relations with Poland, France 
and Germany. The prestige of his Court was reflected in the marriage alliances 
of his House with the ruling families of Norway, France, Byzantium, Poland, 
Germany, and England: it is not often recalled that his grandson, Vladimir 
Monomakh, married a daughter of the English King Harold.® 


So far we have not considered the position of handicrafts in medieval Russia. 
It will be recalled that in the West the rapid development of handicrafts, towns, 
and internal trade continued throughout this period. Did any comparable 
process take place in medieval Russia, or was it merely an agricultural society 
on which an external trade was superimposed, exporting honey, wax, fur, and 
slaves, and importing handicrafts goods? 

There is every indication that handicrafts, already in existence in the earlier 
period, developed at a faster rate after the improvement in agricultural tech- 


1 B. D. Grekov, V. I. Lebedev and S. V. Bakhrushin (eds.), Istoriya SSSR, vol. 1 (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1947), Pp. 72-3- 

2 See Cross, p. 151. ] 

3 Leo the Deacon’s famous description of him is quoted in Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, Pp. 42. 

4 See E. N. Medynsky, Istoriya Pedagogiki (Moscow, 1947), PP. 292-7, the relevant sections of 
Gudzy, op. cit., Presnyakov, op. cit. pp. 80-81, and Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, pp. 324, 326. 

5 The complex question of the chronology of the Russian chronicles is beyond the scope of 
the present article. See Tikhomirov, Istochnikovedeniye..., PP. 41-59, for a full bibliography, 
and Gudzy, op. cit. pp. 117-46, for a general discussion of this question. ; 

6 An informative account of Russian relations with the outside world at this period may be 
found in Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, Ch. x1. 
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nique had made a greater food surplus available.’ In the villages, the charac- 
teristic handicrafts figure was the smith, whose importance was reflected in 
myths dating back into pre-Kiev times.” From the evidence it appears that the 
whole craft, from the collection of the ore to the finishing of the product, was 
carried on by one man, sometimes with an assistant.? Smithies were widespread: 
in Belorussia, the last investigated area so far, one has been found for every four 
settlements (thus each served a radius of 12-15 km.). The craft was apparently 
hereditary, and the smiths had evidently taken over jewellery-making when 
women gave it up. 

Less is known about the other village handicrafts. There seem to have been 
potters, with a system of trademarks,® but probably only as a seasonal occupa- 
tion, and there were shoemakers, and probably stone-cutters and millstone 
grinders. It is difficult to distinguish village carpenters, weavers, and tanners, 


before the fifteenth century. 
During the Kievan period, village handicraftsmen appear to have served 


mainly the small local market. However, by the eleventh century some 
specialized production had also developed: for example, slate-bobbins (pryas- 
litsy) from Ovruch have been found as far afield as Poland, the Volga region, 
Bulgaria, and Chersonnesus on the Black Sea coast.® 

The princely manors also employed their own artisans:’ princely seals have 
been found stamped on the tools of potters, brickmakers, stonemasons, jewellers, 
fishermen, and goldsmiths; other evidence shows that the princes had their own 
armourers and saddlemakers.® But this form of handicrafts, common enough 
in the earlier period, was replaced in the eleventh and twelfth centuries by 


production for the market. 

Tikhomirov, Rybakov, and others have collated sufficient material on town 
handicrafts to be able to reach firm conclusions. They find that Russian handi- 
crafts and towns developed almost entirely for the local market; the impulse of 
foreign trade was of minor significance. Of all the objects found on Russian 


1 For this whole section, in addition of course to Rybakoy, op. cit., the chapters on handicrafts 
(pp. 78-181), trade and trade routes (pp. 315-69), and settlement (pp. 182-203) of Ist. Ault. are 
very informative. There is some useful material in Rybakov’s article in Izvestiya Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, Seriya Istorii 1 filosofit (1950), Vu, 239-49. 

2 The pagan god of the smiths linked with Sun and Fire (Gefest-Svarog) later gave way to the 
Christian smith-heroes Kuz’ma and Demyan, who killed a snake with their pincers, protected 
marriage, and invented the plough. The awe surrounding this craft may be seen from the 
association of it with ‘hitrost’ (cunning), and the link between the words kozn’ (wicked idea) and 
Kuznets (smith), 

° A description of this process may be found in Ist. kult., pp. 82-4. Ore was found throughout 
Northern and Central Russia, and the north Black Earth region, and was extracted in a similar 
way from the marshes by Ustiug peasants in the nineteenth century. For the arduousness of 
smelting, cf. Daniel Zatochnik’s exclamation: luchshe by mi zhelezo variti, nezheli so zloyu Zhenoyu 
byti (it would be better (even) to ‘cook’ iron, than to be with an evil wife). 

* In addition to those making domestic utensils, there seem to have been potters for every 
common grave, except where, as in Volinya, wooden barrels replaced the clay pot. 

But compare the interesting discussion of this and other points in the review of Rybakov’s 
book in Slavonic and East European Review (1950), vol. xxv. 

5 See Rybakovy, op. cit. Ch. rv. 

° The sixth-century attacks on Byzantium and the participation in the Khazar wars with the 
Arabs, must have led to the capture of Greek and other artisans by the barbarian princes. In 
a grave of the end of the seventh century, among a mass of Sassanid and Constantinople jewels 
crude gold bowls, imitating Sassanid silver have been found. These were evidently prepared by 
the princes’ own workmen. This use of expensive imported material continued till the end of 
the tenth century. 

* Compare the ‘Tale of Holy Olaf’. 
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soil dating from this period, 99 per cent were made by Russian artisans; of the 
twenty-six townships formed in the tenth century, eighteen have Slavonic 
names; many towns grew up away from the Baltic—Black Sea route, in agri- 
cultural areas or forest clearings.! 

They also conclude that the decline of the Kiev state led to the further 
development and extension of the towns. In the eleventh century, sixty-two new 
town-like settlements appeared; in the twelfth century, 119. The technique of 
production also showed a considerable advance. Town production for a wide 
market was very limited in the tenth century, but by the middle of the eleventh 
century, locks, swords, and salt, for example, were already being produced on 
a nation-wide scale. Mass-production methods began: stamping on matrices 
replaced meticulous engraving, casters began to use stable stone moulds. At the 
same time, some groups, like the jewellers in Novgorod, developed more 
carefully made production, for the upper classes. Clearly this was the initial 
stage of the formation of an internal market. This process went still further 
in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries (a period which earlier historians 
saw as one of decline) and the number and variety of skills increased.2 The 
international prestige of Russian handicrafts had already led Theophilus, in his 
Schedula diversarum artum, to place them on the same level as those of Greece, 
Arabia, Italy, France, and Germany. He wrote: 


If one investigates attentively, one finds that in varieties and mixtures of 
colours Greece has first place; in the fineness of enamelwork and variety of 
black, Russia; in wire and casting, Arabia; in various pots or gem carving and 
decorating bones in gold, Italy; in valuable variation of glass, France; in fine 
work in gold, silver, copper, iron, wood, or stone Germany is triumphantly 
distinguished. 

By the twelfth century most Russian towns acquired a similar basic structure. 
In the middle there was the fortified, administrative, aristocratic or princely 
centre, the gora or detinets. Surrounding this were the suburban areas of trades 
and crafts, the uvneshny gorod or podol. This included the craft settlements of 
smiths (on the outskirts), leatherworkers (near streams) and potters. There was 
also in some towns a market-place where the veche* or town assembly met; and 
a quarter for foreign merchants (as in Novgorod and Smolensk). The town was 
sometimes divided into subsections known as kontsy (‘‘ends’’), notably of course 
in Novgorod (1061-1220). Eleventh- and twelfth-century Novgorod, which 
has been most accessible to investigation, contained a number of features un- 
paralleled at this time in many advanced French and German towns (as, for 
example, eleventh-century water-pipes and wooden street-pavings). At the end 
of the twelfth century it had a population estimated at 46,000.4 

A comparison of the level of handicrafts in twelfth-century Russian towns 
with that in the West leads to some interesting conclusions. While there is no 


1 See map in Jst. kult., facing p. 30, and Tikhomirov, Drevnerusskiye goroda, pp. 6-39. 

2 See Rybakoy, op. cit. pp. 431-3. 

3 On veche, see Grekov, Kievskaya Rus’, pp. 222-36, and V. I. Sergeevich, Veche i knyaz’ 
(St Petersburg, 1867). 

4 See Ist. kult., pp. 197-203, and also N. N. Voronin, Drevnerusskiye goroda, pp. 15~44, and N.G. 
Porfiridov, Drevni Novgorod (Moscow-Leningrad, 1947), especially pp. 52-96. 

Vernadsky estimates that Kievan Russia as a whole had a population of 7 or 8 millions, com- 
pared with the 8 millions in Charlemagne’s Empire, and the 6 millions in eleventh-century 
Germany, and puts the proportion of urban population at 13 per cent (Kievan Russia, pp. 103-5). 
However, these calculations are very speculative, and the urban estimate is almost certainly 


too high. 
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evidence of groups of itinerant craftsmen (carpenters, stonemasons) such as were 
frequent in the West, almost every dwelling place so far investigated in twenty 
Russian towns has an artisan workshop. They sometimes had a vegetable 
garden and a cattle-shed attached, but there is no evidence of grain growing 
by townsfolk (they bought grain unground and ground it themselves). Sixty- 
four different specialized occupations, in metalwork, woodwork, stonemasonry, 
leatherwork, weaving, ceramics, glass, enamel, bonework, and book crafts have 
so far been traced, in addition to the cooks, bakers, raft-guiders, clowns, 
psaltery-players, builders, and ‘medici’ who were a feature of large Russian 
towns. These artisans did not, apparently, have stalls in the town markets, but 
produced either for private individuals on contract (sometimes using the 
purchaser’s raw material, sometimes doing the work in the purchaser’s home, 
as with tailoring) or else for local merchants.! The latter was especially common 
in the organization and mass-production of enamelwork and glass bracelets, 
found all over Kievan Russia. Documents give much evidence of the methods of 
payment of artisans, and there is some indication that money indebtedness led 
to their dependence on the capital of monasteries, boyars, and merchants.” 

On the internal organization of handicrafts there is not much evidence. There 
were evidently master craftsmen and assistants? and an apprenticeship system.* 
‘Artels’ of carpenters existed, headed by elders; and several potters worked one 
furnace together. There is no direct evidence of the existence of craft gilds, though 
the existence of merchant gilds in the larger towns, and the general level of 
Russian handicrafts, leads one to suppose that some form of craft gilds existed. 
Certainly the artisans had reached a high degree of organization and had some 
influence on city government: in Novgorod, in 1225, an artisan rising secured 
the reinstatement of Archbishop Dobrinya who had been dismissed, and three 
years later the shieldmaker Mikifor was appointed as his close helper. Town 
heretics protesting against feudal rule appeared in Russia (but to a more 
limited extent than in the West): e.g. Abraham of Smolensk (mid-thirteenth 
century), a heretic connected with the French Waldenses, who preached to the 
artisans.® 

There is not yet sufficient material to allow a comparison between Russian 
and western towns in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, or to show 
whether Russian towns were as advanced as their western contemporaries. But 
it is certain that in the large towns, at any rate, free town crafts predominated, 
and had begun to produce for a wide market; and there were clearly many 
points of similarity between Russian and West European medieval towns. 


The evidence outlined in this article is sufficient to undermine the older 
conceptions of the early medieval period of Russian history. However, a number 
of questions about early medieval Russian economy have not yet been answered. 
What form of agricultural production predominated in Kiev times? If it was 
two-field, does not this mean that the Russian village economy was less advanced 
than the western? Will a more detailed investigation of Russian towns tell us 


1 korobeiniki or gostebniki. * Rybakov, op. cit. pp. 501-14. 

* unoty and mastery built Kholm in Galicia, after fleeing from the Tatars, 12 59. 

* Illustrated by the struggles of the apprentices in twelfth-century Kiev, and by the two 
decorated vessels (Novgorod, twelfth century) inscribed Bratila and Kosta, which seem to have 
been part of the apprentices’ passing-out test. 


S ae Gudzy, op. cit. pp. 225, 310, and also the late N. P. Popov in Istoricheskiye zapiski (1940), 
vu, 54 ff. 
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more about their origins, which are still rather obscure? What were the precise 
stages by which medieval estates were established in Russia—is there sufficient 
evidence that the Russian village commune was disintegrating by the eleventh 
century? What was the relationship between the export of fur, wax, honey, and 
slaves, which undoubtedly took place, and the structure of the Kievan state, 
with its growing internal trade? 

On these questions the material available does not enable final conclusions 
to be reached. But the recent evidence at least makes it clear that the point of 
view on this period which is put forward in most general text-books and Russian 
histories in English needs to be re-examined. 


University of Birmingham 
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WAR AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


J. U. Ner. War and Human Progress: An Essay on the Rise of Industrial Civilisation. 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd, 1950. Pp. 464. 30s.) 


The late Humphrey Sumner once urged historians to become students of war 
and pointed out the superiority in this respect of German historical literature 
over British. His purpose was not to urge the standards of old Prussia upon 
British historians—no one could have been less willing to do so—but to point 
out an obvious gap in the liberal traditions of British and American historical 
thinking. Professor Nef’s book may be regarded as an essay towards filling that 
gap. It contains much to interest historians and particularly those who are 
interested in the economic and social sides of history. 

Professor Nef’s theme is war and economic life in Europe in the four and 
a half centuries of modern times, taking the modern age to begin with a military 
and political event, the French invasion of Italy in September 1494. This vast 
period he divides into three, the first running down to about 1640, including 
therefore the miseries of the religious wars, the second down to about 1740, 
when French and British industrial and commercial developments were on the 
point of introducing a new social world, and the third from 1740 down to date. 
The chronology may appear arbitrary, but it is essential to his argument and 
arises out of his conception of the place of war in European history. The first 
period saw a revolution in the art of war, owing to the introduction of fire-arms 
and standing armies, with which the long military superiority of Europeans in 
the world began. It also saw a remarkable growth of commerce and industry, 
particularly in North-West Europe. The second period, including roughly the 
century following the Peace of Westphalia, is described as an age of limited 
warfare and humane civilization. Both military and economic life in Europe 
advanced to new stages of organization and sophistication, without war over- 
whelming civilization. The broad picture in both periods is one of what used 
to be described as ‘general progress’. But it is an important part of Professor 
Nef?’s argument that war in these earlier centuries was only carried on at the 
expense of existing living standards and sometimes of economic development 
itself. He contends, for example, that the rapid growth of wealth in North-West 
Europe after the mid-sixteenth century, in contrast with the economic decadence 
of Spain and the Empire, was in part at least the result of the comparative 
isolation of such countries as England from the wars of the Continent and the 
monetary strain and dissipation of resources in war by other countries such as 
Spain. It is no less a part of his argument, although one with which other 
students may find it more difficult to agree, that throughout these centuries 
there were restraints upon war, not economic only, which prevented the con- 
sequences of war to society from being even worse than they were. He finds 
these restraints for the most part in artistic and religious interests, which would 


not allow men to throw their sense of measure and responsibility wholly to the 
winds. 
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In these earlier chapters, Professor Nef is writing in direct and indirect 
criticism of Sombart. In a volume, Krieg und Kapitalismus, published in the 
prosperous and military-minded Germany of 1913, Sombart advanced the 
thesis that the weaponing, clothing and maintenance of regular armies and the 
building of fleets had had much to do, in the sixteenth, seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, in creating the standardized methods of large-scale 
production. Material and military interests had marched together; war had 
been one of the prime causes of economic progress. In its limited form, Som- 
bart’s argument had something to commend it; but the more general inferences 
he seems to have been prepared to draw from it, which are incidentally not 
clearly set out in his book, were more questionable. Professor Nef sets out to 
demolish the idea that war played a major role in building up the machinery of 
European economic life during the early ages of European capitalism. Like 
Sombart himself, he seeks no aid in economic analysis for his argument, which 
is wholly empirical; but he successfully advances evidence for the view that large- 
scale production was built up to satisfy many forms of effective demand besides 
war contracts. These, therefore, slip into a subordinate place, although just 
how large a place they occupied it would be difficult to say. The argument is 
inconclusive without an approximate quantitative determination and the 
statistical evidence for this, in public finance and national income, which is 
hard to come by for the most recent times, is not available for long centuries of 
European history. But with the aid of much recent scholarship, including his 
own deep knowledge of France and Britain, Professor Nef draws a convincing 
picture of the wealth of the European nations increasing, between the geo- 
graphical discoveries and the French Revolution, by processes more easily 
explicable from Adam Smith and Schumpeter than from Sombart and Delbriick. 
So far, Professor Nef seems to conclude, was economic progress from depending 
upon efficiency in war, that the relation was rather the other way about, to the 
extent that the increased resources of European states made possible the growth 
of their armies and fleets. War in the age of Marlborough demanded, it seemed 
to an English contemporary, less and less blood, more and more money. 

The last third of the book, dealing with the period after 1740, handles in- 
dustrial civilization and total war. The two are regarded as being closely related, 
as they obviously are. This period, in Professor Nef’s view, is marked by an 
increasing concentration upon material progress, which provided ultimately 
the armaments of total war. At the same time, he finds the intellectual barriers 
against unlimited war, which had been effective in earlier times, weakening all 
along the line. The year 1914 marks their collapse, the beginning of an age of 
total war, and the reversal of Sombart’s thesis. Modern war, which was the 
child and not the parent, of economic progress, destroys the industrial civiliza- 
tion which brought it to birth. 

The general thesis of these later chapters will appear to many readers too 
strongly marked by the recent American controversies on atomic warfare and 
perhaps by personal idiosyncrasies to command general assent as an interpreta- 
tion of the age we live in. It is, however, an interesting attempt to work out 
a theory of modern war which is neither Sombartian nor Marxist. Unfortunately, 
the elucidation of the actual historical processes involved is by no means perfect. 
Professor Nef is surely correct, for example, with other good observers, in holding 
that in the half century before 1914 an important change came over the public 
spirit of Europe, which helped to prepare the way for the First World War and 
the later disintegration and degeneration of nineteenth-century economic and 
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social institutions. But what he has to say about the weakening of moral and 
aesthetic values, the decline of intellectual bonds and the cult of violence is much 
less convincing in his generalized remarks than are the works of authors taking 
a narrower scope, such as Croce’s study of Italian history of twenty years ago. 
Whether Croce’s analysis of ideas and sentiments is correct, only someone 
equally versed in the intellectual life of post-Risorgimento Italy could say; but 
he makes it clear how the modes of sentiment and thought he is describing might 
and no doubt did influence opinion and the acts of public men. 

More serious from the point of view of the economic historian is the omission 
of any systematic treatment of two classes of problem, both of them important 
for an understanding of recent economic history. The first class concern the 
economic aspects of sovereignty. In the sheltered England of the mid-nineteenth 
century these tended to drop out of popular economic discussion, but they were 
coming into their own again in every European state during the thirty or forty 
years before the First World War and they cannot be expelled even with a pitch- 
fork from the economic history of the interwar years. Discussion of them is 
badly needed, because of the comparative neglect of them by British economists, 
with the conspicuous exception of Mr Hawtrey. They have a bearing on the 
change of intellectual climate before 1914 and on subsequent events. The other 
problems are those which arise out of economic development itself, its in- 
equalities, instability and unevenness and their influence upon politics. These 
economic movements have been treated by some thinkers, as is well known, as 
the sole cause of modern war and become the subject of considerable literary 
quarrels. It is a little surprising to find these controversies not even mentioned 
in a book dealing with modern Europe and its wars. The economic influences 
which they discuss and no doubt often wrongly interpret have played their part, 
along with nationality and sovereignty, in building up the world of the two 
total wars and the value of their role remains to be settled. The two sets of 
problems tend to be handled by very different groups of thinkers, often without 
specific reference to war or to one another, while they are often employed to 
exclude one another for political purposes. But this is perhaps all the more 
reason for trying to begin to bring them together in a common focus, even if 
a reasoned and critical narrative of recent history will hardly be possible for 
many years. One had hoped for some illumination in these most difficult 
matters. 

It would be unbecoming to end on a note of disappointment. An imperfect 
book which makes us search our brains is better than some innocuous inquiry 
which fails to rouse us. This book suggests in a most interesting way that we live 
in an interim period of historical thought, when we have left behind us the 
historical philosophies of the nineteenth century, while we have not yet acquired 
distinct views of our own; many of its imperfections arise from this. It is written 
throughout in a spirit of serious and sensitive historical scholarship, which is 
perhaps the best promise we have that one day the questions it deals with, which 
are among the supreme issues of modern history, will be answered. 


uty W. H. B. Courr 
University of Birmingham 
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USURY 


BenJAMIN N. Netson. The Idea of Usury: From Tribal Brotherhood to Universal 
Otherhood. (Princeton, University Press, 1949. Pp. xxi+258. $3.00.) 


This brief but very concise and closely argued study is devoted to the history of 
the fundamental ethical presupposition of medieval and post-medieval writings 
on usury. Following a hint of Max Weber’s the author has chosen as his point 
of departure the biblical discrimination between loans to Jews, on which no 
interest could be charged, and those to strangers, to which the prohibition did 
not apply. This double standard could not be easily assimilated to the universal 
nature of Christian ethics. It was not at first wholly rejected, but it was bound 
to be transmuted; and the story of its transmutation at the hands of Christian 
theologians forms the main theme of the book. 

Apparently most of the early Christian moralists, and especially St Ambrose 
of Milan and Rabanus Maurus tried to fit the Deuteronomic distinction 
of Jew and Gentile to that of Christian and non-Christian, but the general 
tendency in the middle ages was to universalize the prohibition of usury by 
making its assumption of brotherhood apply to all men. Yet, at the end of its 
evolution, the Deuteronomic doctrine was not only universalized but also 
diluted. Some relaxation of the rule, even in dealings between Christian and 
Christian, was at times admitted by some medieval theologians, but it was left 
to the theoreticians of the Reformation to complete the process by legitimizing 
‘moderate’ usury within Christian society. Thereby into the very principle 
of universal ‘brotherhood’ an element of ethical ‘otherhood’ was now 
imported. To quote Max Weber, there was, on the one hand, ‘the bringing 
in of calculation into the traditional brotherhood’, and at the same time ‘the 
tempering of the unrestricted quest of gain with the adoption of the economic 
principle into the internal economy’. The result was ‘a regulated life with the 
economic impulse functioning within bounds’. 

Mr Nelson traces this evolution with great learning and acumen. In doing 
so he does not pretend to tell the entire history of the anti-usury doctrine. In 
his own words, his main concern is the genealogy of an ethical principle. It is 
because the fundamental principle of Christian ethics, its universalism, was 
involved in the historical fortunes of the anti-usury rule that all historical 
discussion of Christian ethics is bound to centre upon the doctrine of usury. 
And for the same reason the author also feels justified in treating that doctrine 
as representative of the entire social and economic ethics of Christianity as 
revealed in European history. 

This preoccupation with the moral principle implied in the debate on usury 
will also account for the author’s reticence about certain other features of the 
debate. His interests have led him to concentrate his attention on the views of the 
intellectual and moral leaders and to pass over the activities and attitudes of 
the lawyers and judges who had to pronounce on practical issues of credit and 
money-lending, or of the men who were drawn into borrowing and lending in 
the course of trade or administration. In one or two places the author refers to 
the activities of the canonist lawyers who apparently blunted the edge of the 
anti-usury rule by admitting a number of exemptions and dispensations. But 
in spite of all these exceptions the ethics of universal brotherhood, as formulated 
in authoritative writings, was not yet crossed with that of universal otherhood. 
The charging of a moderate rate of interest was to receive its doctrinal 
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justification from the reformers of the sixteenth century: from Luther in 
the moderate phases of his career, from other conservative leaders of the 
Reformation and above all from Calvin. 

This version of the story leaves a number of questions unanswered. How 
remote from the main core of ethical teaching and to that extent undoctrinal 
were canonist modifications of medieval anti-usury rules? And what were the 
practical considerations that led the canonists and the men of affairs in general 
to allow exemptions from the general law of usury? Until recently the established 
view was that lawyers and law-givers in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
gave way under pressure of expanding trade and finance. But nowadays it is 
commonly assumed that trade and finance did not expand, but probably con- 
tracted in the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. Moreover, the author 
would probably cite the ‘restitutions of usury’ (on which he is the acknowledged 
expert) to show that changes in the practical application of the anti-usury rule 
began much earlier, probably in the twelfth century. In general such mention 
as he makes of economic factors suggests that their effect was not always to soften 
or to dilute the action of the moral rule. For example, he implies that the expan- 
sion of financial business during the Crusades compelled the Popes to reinforce 
the anti-usury rules. 

Is it then possible that behind the so-called practical necessities were forces of 
moral order and that the medieval ‘exemptions’ were true anticipations of the 
post-medieval attitude and were to that extent tainted with the same hue of 
‘otherhood’? Would it not be possible, by taking yet another cue from Weber, 
to argue that the Reformation signified a practical attempt to universalize the 
application of Christian principles and that the doctrinal tempering of the 
anti-usury rule was part and parcel of this universalizing process? If so, might it 
not be wholly wrong to account for peculiarities of the later medieval attitudes— 
the mollified versions of the rule combined by the growing frequency with which 
it was invoked—as a by-product of that precocious Reformation which we have 
now learned to associate with the moral ferment of the Franciscan age? 

These questions can only be answered by further study of medieval doctrine 
and practice. In that study the author now occupies a leading place. A further 
and wider treatment of the problem, in which these and other problems are 
dealt with, may therefore be expected from him in the near future, and will be 
awaited with an eagerness which the present study has done so much to 
stimulate. 


M. M. PosTan 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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EDWARD MILLER, The Abbey and Bishopric of Ely. The Social History of an 
Ecclesiastical Estate from the tenth century to the early fourteenth century. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1951. Pp. xiv+313. 259.) 


Though restricted in geographical scope, this book is a notable contribution to 
medieval history and one that augurs well for the new series of ‘Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought’ which Professor Knowles is editing. 
It contains much for which legal and administrative historians will be grateful— 
a careful and elaborate study of the problems connected with soke and com- 
mendation, for example, and a detailed examination of the jurisdictional powers 
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of the bishops of Ely in the ‘Liberty of St Ethelreda’ and of the ways in which 
those powers were exercised. But the economic historian has perhaps most 
reason to thank Mr Miller. In spite of the comparative dearth of manoriai 
accounts and court rolls and the disappearance of the bishop’s central financial 
records, he has managed to add something of very high value indeed to our 
knowledge of English medieval agrarian history. He has surveyed a great mass 
of material both published and unpublished, and has brought a penetrating 
understanding and a cautious judgement to its interpretation, while he illuminates 
his subject most helpfully with suggestive conjectures and hypotheses without 
ever allowing the reader to lose sight of the distinction between certainties and 
probable or possible explanations of the data. It is a rare thing to find a book 
that provides so much to discuss and so little to complain of. Perhaps in tracing 
the processes by which the Ely endowments were built up, and in distinguishing 
as he does a period of pious gifts from an initial period of land purchase, 
Mr Miller has not allowed enough for the possibility that sales, or at least gifts 
made in return for a substantial consideration, may have masqueraded as pure 
benefactions: the Anglo-Saxon vendor was prone to make a magniloquent 
display of charitable and pious motives in the deed recording the transaction. 
Again, in view of the extraordinary difficulty of drawing any precise conclusions 
about profit or loss from manorial accounts, one could wish that Mr Miller had 
given us more detailed information about the figures for the bishop’s agricultural 
income which he has obtained from the vacancy accounts of 1256-7 and 1298-9. 
But occasions for such criticisms are few indeed. On the other hand, the material 
for discussion is commendably abundant—embarrassingly so for a reviewer 
limited in space. I must confine myself to one point that interests me particularly, 
as it is closely related to my own researches. 

To learn anything from Domesday Book about the services of the villeins is 
notoriously difficult; but Mr Miller points out that on the Ely lands the ratio of 
villein ploughs to the hides of the terra villanorum was markedly greater than the 
ratio of demesne ploughs to demesne hides and, while recognizing that dif- 
ferential hidation might explain this, considers it more probable that the dis- 
parity is due to the ploughing services owed by the villeins. That this was one 
factor is indeed very likely—and Mr Miller has here indicated a method of 
investigation which might fruitfully be employed over a wider field—but it is 
easy to exaggerate the proportion of villein services that took the form of 
ploughing, and we should remember that ploughing strength is more likely to 
be wasted on small holdings, while manorialism, as Maitland says, ‘can make 
the most of the ox’. These are matters that bear upon the validity of team 
statistics as evidence for the size of peasant holdings, and Mr Miller’s criticism 
of my own employment of those figures is a welcome warning against the 
danger of basing too precise conclusions upon them. I have made some 
observations on this danger in the Economic Journal for June, 1951 (p. 363), 
which, though published before Mr Miller’s book, was not in print when he 
was writing. At the same time I cannot share his scepticism. His argument, if 
I understand it rightly, depends largely on the very doubtful assumptions that 
Domesday valuations were always reached in the same way and depended, at 
least in the main, on the arable area, and, if pressed, it would seem to involve 
our supposing that manorial lords, or their reeves or farmers, were able to 
compel the peasants to go on feeding plough-beasts that were not needed 
for their own holdings—in spite of the value of a dead beast’s hide and 


carcass! 
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In an appendix Mr Miller has printed the text of seventeen documents, 
mostly of twelfth-century date. One of these, dated 1109-31, shows the town- 


ship witnessing a charter—teste tota villata. 
REGINALD LENNARD 


A DEVON ABBEY 


H. P. R. Finserc. Tavistock Abbey. A Study in the Social and Economic History of 
Devon. (Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. viii+ 320. 255.) 


Mr Finberg’s book deserves a prominent place among regional studies of 
English social and economic history. Its title is narrower than its scope. 
Although the history and the records of Tavistock Abbey occupy the centre of 
the picture, the canvas is wide enough to contain the social history of the whole 
county, or at least as much of it as historians are able to reconstruct at the 
present moment. For a local study on this scale the author is admirably 
equipped. He is well and deeply read in the general literature of economic and 
social history; he has the local evidence, literary, archeological and genea- 
logical, at his fingertips; above all, he shares with Dr Hoskins that command 
over topographic detail of the Devonshire landscape which gives his work the 
concreteness and fulness of a visual image. 

It is therefore a safe prophecy that the book will be much appreciated and 
greatly relied upon by historians as well as by lovers of local lore. Writers 
generalizing about English social development in the middle ages, as well as 
writers determined not to generalize about it, will note and quote Mr Finberg’s 
findings about Devonshire. The testimony of the book will also be cited on 
many technical problems of medieval agriculture—the difference between the 
‘great’ and the ‘small’ oats, the medieval methods of manuring, the layout of 
fields. 

It is because the book carries an unmistakable imprint of authority, that, in 
praising it, the reviewer must also draw attention to those points on which its 
testimony must be used with discretion. Above all, great care must be taken 
in fitting Mr Finberg’s account into what is now known about England as 
a whole. Although the author takes every care not to underline the local 
uniqueness of the features which he lists, he unavoidably gives the impression 
that many of them were peculiarly Devonian, or at least more Devonian than 
they may on further inquiry turn out to be. 

There was of course every reason why conditions in Devon should have 
differed from those in other parts of the country. There was first of all the 
geographical separateness of the south-western peninsula; there were the 
physical features of soil and topography unfavourable to widespread develop- 
ment of ‘champion’ agriculture of nucleated villages; there was also the late 
start as a result of which Devon was still poor and still in the early stages of 
reclamation while the rest of England was at the apex of prosperity. 

As long as the physiognomy of Devon is seen in these broad traits, its local 
peculiarities stand out clearly enough. It is only on closer view that the outline 
begins to dissolve, and that its secondary features begin to acquire a generic 
look. Thus, many of the technical methods of Devon agriculture will be found 
in most other parts of England. The combination of intensively cultivated 
‘infield’ with intermittently cultivated ‘outfield’ was very widespread in 
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medieval England, as the author himself well knows. The burning and paring 
of the matted growth of virgin soil will also be found all over England and 
Scotland, and indeed all over Europe, and was an elementary and well-known 
method of reclamation. The failure to grow barley in large quantities was 
unusual. On the other hand, the replacement of rye with wheat was the 
common experience of demesne agriculture all over England. That the yields 
on the Tavistock manors should have been higher than on the estates of the 
bishops of Winchester is, or course, very surprising, but it is quite possible that 
Mr Finberg’s figures of yields contain a hidden snag of a kind common in figures 
of this kind. 

This statistical doubt may prove to be unfounded; but it is not the only one. 
Thus Mr Finberg suggests, however tentatively, that one of the features of 
Devonshire development was its relative prosperity in the fifteenth century. 
That Devonshire, and more especially the Abbey of Tavistock, should have 
gone through prosperous periods in the fifteenth century is indeed very plausible. 
Students of fifteenth-century agriculture—even when they happen to regard 
the period as one of agricultural decline—should be able to cite many instances 
of buoyant yields and high profits after 1400. The Pontefract group of estates 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Pelham estates in the Sussex Weald, those of 
Lord Hungerford on the uplands of Wiltshire, those of the Abbey of West- 
minster in the Home Counties, and doubtless many others, may have escaped 
the general malaise of manorial agriculture. And there are several reasons why 
Mr Finberg’s estates should have been among the fortunate. The late develop- 
ment of Devonshire meant that estates within it, like some of the estates just 
cited, were still able to expand into areas of good and profitable land at a time 
when expansion elsewhere had ceased. The Abbey of Tavistock in particular 
had been in a very low economic and financial position in the thirteenth 
century—at the time when most other religious houses were at the height of 
their fortunes. The good showing of Tavistock in the last century of its history 
is thus bound to be all the more conspicuous. 

Mr Finberg’s conclusion of prosperity in the fifteenth century will therefore 
be easily accepted. What is less acceptable is some of the statistical evidence on 
which the conclusion is based. Thus, in tabulating manorial profits on p. 244 sq. 
the author reproduces with little change the balances of manorial accounts—a 
most treacherous and inconsistent set of figures. He makes no allowance in the 
figures (though he appears to do so in the text) for the changing composition of 
accountable revenues, and, above all, for the possibility that the proportions of 
produce delivered in kind and therefore excluded from the cash account, 
changed during the period. In a table and in the text on pp. 253-6 Mr Finberg 
reproduces the figures of ‘rents of assize’ in manorial accounts to show that 
rents in the fifteenth century were rising. Yet he offers no assurance that the figures 
are at all comparable. The ‘rents of assize’ of later years, unlike the same rents in 
the thirteenth century, almost certainly included the cash equivalents of commuted 
labour services, of pastures previously accounted for as agistments and pannage, 
of land on the demesne, which previously went to swell the profits of wainagium. 
It may well be that even if Mr Finberg had allowed for all these changes (and 
it can be argued that allowances for demesne lettings would be irrelevant) rents 
would still have shown a rise, but until this has been done the reader will be 
well advised to use the figures with caution. 

Some caution will also be advisable in judging the author’s views on tenures 
in general, and on leases in particular. Are tenures per cartam domini always 
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leaseholds, or tenures ad voluntatem domini always servile tenures? Do wholesale 
lettings of large areas, such as that referred to on pp. 249-50, represent con- 
versions of villein tenures into leaseholds? And why should the presence of 
a villein on what was once upon a time thegn-land denote the depression of 
a thegn into villeinage? This last point reflects the author's reluctance to 
distinguish tenurial estate in land from its actual occupation, to contemplate 
the possibility of the same piece of land being held freely by one person, and 
at the same time forming an unfree tenement of another. 

In general, doubts will be raised by the entire version of social development 
in the early middle ages presented in Chapter III. In view of the Domesday 
evidence the author is justified in finding larger numbers of slaves in Devonshire 
than elsewhere in England. But from this generally accepted fact he makes 
a number of deductions which, if not wholly improbable, are at any rate more 
hypothetical than he appears to allow. It is thus very difficult to accept without 
further argument his contention that most of the geburs, bordari1, cotselli, or even 
serfs of the Anglo-Saxon and early post-Conquest sources, were former slaves 
settled on the demesne. It is also difficult to see how and why should the cotsella 
differ from the cottar, or why should the villanus denote a higher social rank than 
the serf, or indeed any definite social rank. The fact that villeins could ‘farm’ the 
lord’s manor is neither evidence of their free status nor a phenomenon unusual 
in twelfth-century manors. Here, as elsewhere, Mr Finberg’s terminological 
distinctions are altogether too precise for his evidence. For his evidence is only 
too often philological, and for that reason alone highly conjectural. 

Indeed, the use of philological evidence may well turn out to be the book’s 
least commendable feature. The author, so cautious and scholarly in general, 
throws all caution to the winds whenever confronted with a place-name. It is 
not the intention of this review to decry the value of place-name evidence. 
Students of medieval history owe an immense debt of gratitude to the historians 
and philologists who, by their researches into place-names, have illuminated 
some of the hidden recesses of local history. But most medieval historians will 
also agree that the accepted interpretations of many place-names are still com- 
pounded of hypotheses too fragile to support elaborate arguments about social 
and economic development. 

This last is the most important of the doubts which Mr Finberg’s book has 
provoked, for it also applies to a number of other recent studies of local history. 
Yet, however important these or the other doubts are, they would not have 
been voiced here had the book been not quite as good as it is. The good things 
in it are so many and are so obvious that they may carry with them into the 
main body of established knowledge a few things of doubtful validity. But once 
the latter have been spotted and are watched, there is no reason why this book 
should not take its place among the classics of regional study—Stenton’s, 
Douglas’s, Miss Levett’s—or among the outstanding recent work in the same 
field, such as that of Bishop, Hoskins and Miller. 


M. M. Postan 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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MEDIEVAL TAXES 


SYDNEY Knox MircHeiy. Taxation in Medieval England. Edited by Sidney 
Painter. (New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege; 
Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 413. 325. 6d.) 


This book supersedes Professor Mitchell’s Studies in Taxation under John and 
Henry I (Yale U.P., 1914), which, though long out of print, has been hitherto 
the most important contribution to our knowledge of medieval taxation. It can 
be said at once that it is likely to remain a standard work for many years, 
a lasting memorial to a scholar who devoted his life to the study of taxation in 
medieval England. 

The revenues of the Anglo-Norman kings were derived from their position 
as the greatest landowners in the kingdom, from feudal incidents and from 
various profits derived from the operations of government. In 1340 these 
resources yielded between £14,000 and £15,000 per annum. By contrast, at 
that date, the taxation of personal property, the tenth in boroughs and the 
fifteenth in rural districts, and the tenth on the clergy yielded about £37,000 
and £14,000 respectively when levied. In addition, customs dues provided an 
annual revenue of about £13,000 per annum, making about £80,000 in all. 
It had proved impossible to expand the traditional sources of revenue sufficiently 
to provide an answer to the problem of financing a governmental machine 
which was becoming ever more complex and paying the cost of an expensive 
foreign policy during a period of constantly rising prices. The solution devised 
was the transformation of the gracious aid into the tax on property. 

The first half of Professor Mitchell’s book deals with the central and local 
machinery of the taxation on revenues and movables, and the development of 
the doctrine of consent. The vastly increased revenues derived from this kind 
of tax made necessary the temporary creation, for the period of each tax, of 
a branch of the exchequer to deal with receipts and sometimes with audit. 
Such bodies never became permanent and with the expansion of the exchequer 
under Edward I were no longer found necessary. Constant experiment in the 
method of assessing and collecting the tax resulted in an organization which 
combined the wide administrative experience of royal officials with the particular 
knowledge of local juries. The careful evaluation of movable property made by 
the commissioners and juries for each tax prevented conventionalization. The 
taxes developed out of the gracious aid which had been subject to a bargain 
between the king and his tenants-in-chief individually. It was transformed by 
the employment of some unit of property or revenue to calculate the amount 
owing to the king. Such a grant could in practice only be made corporately, in 
the curia regis, though the theory of individual consent died hard. Professor 
Mitchell has shown how the financial difficulties of Richard and John caused 
them to ask for aids with increasing frequency until the magnates began to fear 
that they would become dues. Hence the declaration in the Charter that both 
aid and scutage could only be levied by consent of the curia regis. Continued 
demands for aid from Henry III led the barons to refuse assistance in 1242 and 
this refusal was repeated on nine subsequent occasions. The right of the Great 
Council to consent to taxation on the property of tenants-in-chief was now 
interpreted as the right to refuse taxes. As a result of the restoration of confidence 
in the king, aids on movables became frequent again during the reign of Edward I 
and continued thereafter. But the fear that voluntary grants by becoming 
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almost annual might become transformed into customary dues was in part 
responsible for the crisis of 1297 and for Edward IIT’s declaration in 1340. 

The second part of Professor Mitchell’s book deals with the history of the 
taxation of movables in relation to the development and decline of tallage. 
The king, like any other lord, had the right to demand a tallage from his demesne 
lands: a different theory of origins has more recently been advanced by 
Professor Hoyt who maintains that ‘tallage grew out of taxes which were 
originally ‘‘national”’ in scope, falling upon the realm as a whole’. To the 
reviewer it seems that the evidence favours the older view. In contrast to the 
aid from tenants-in-chief which was voluntary, tallage on the demesne was 
a due, though the amount to be paid. was subject to bargaining between the 
communities taxed and the king’s representatives. In conformity with Henry II’s 
other endeavours to increase his revenues the returns from tallage were in- 
creased from 1168 onwards by extending the number of areas of rural demesne 
subjected to it, and by its development from a series of local levies into a general 
tax on the demesne. Besides asking often for aids Richard and John increased 
the frequency of tallage and substituted assessment per capita for assessment in 
common. Their efforts met with opposition and only limited success: by 1215 
tallage remained an occasional due, though yielding greater returns than ever 
before. Its lack of elasticity became more apparent in the second half of 
Henry III’s reign, though it remained a valuable source of revenue particularly 
as no aids were forthcoming from tenants-in-chief between 1239 and 1269. To 
Edward I tallage was less important. Rather than demand a tallage he pre- 
ferred to summon representatives from the demesne to the Great Council and 
by securing their consent, which was never withheld, to extend the aid on the 
lands of tenants-in-chief to the demesne as well. Two tallages in 1304 and 1312 
were exacted but aroused resentment because they were levied with the 
machinery of assessment appropriate to the taxation on property, and in 1332 
Edward III promised to renounce this innovation. Henceforth tallage disap- 
pears: with the extension of the taxes on movables to the demesne they were no 
longer necessary. 

Professor Mitchell has discussed these matters more fully than has ever 
previously been attempted, with an unrivalled knowledge of materials both 
printed and unprinted. Gratitude is due as well to Professor Painter who 
prepared the manuscript for the press. It must be confessed that the book is not 
easy reading and would have benefited by more drastic editorial treatment, 
but future workers in this field will neglect it at their peril. 

D. J. V. FisHer 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RIVER NAVIGATION 


T. S. Wittan. The Navigation of the River Weaver during the Eighteenth Century. 
(Manchester University Press, printed for the Chetham Society, 1951. 
Pp. x1+235. 355.) 

The hesitant reader should not be deterred by the specialist character of this 

book. It forms a useful introduction to the innumerable public utilities of the 

eighteenth century, which have an interest beyond the technical purposes they 

served. A detailed study of a single undertaking is welcome, particularly from 

the experienced pen of Dr Willan, and his choice of the Weaver is fortunate. 
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Its history throws light on general economic trends, as well as on characteristic 
features of transport development. A comprehensive account is possible, for 
the Weaver’s records ‘.. .comprise what must be one of the finest collections 
on any eighteenth century river navigation’ (p. v). Dr Willan gives us, in 
Padition to a packed narrative, over sixty pages of lively extracts from these 
records, and some twenty pages of trade statistics. 

‘The incentive to improve the navigation of the Weaver derived from changes 
within the Cheshire salt industry during the seventeenth century. The usual 
struggle for parliamentary sanction was exceptionally prolonged; the first 
major effort was made in 1663, the sixth and last in 1719-21. Asso often happened, 
promotion was followed by inactivity; nine years passed before the Act of 1721 
led to constructional works on the river, and the navigation was not opened 
until 1732. It was moderately prosperous by mid-century, but in 1760 adminis- 
trative and financial overhaul had to precede new works. Thereafter, the 
enterprise flourished, and the capital was repaid by 1775. Increasing competi- 
tion led eventually to a limited connexion with the Trent and Mersey Canal at 
the end of the century, but the river remained a separate undertaking until the 
Transport Act of 1947. 

Many aspects of the Weaver’s history recall comparable enterprises: the 
ubiquitous country attornies; the early financial problems; the long period 
(1732-56) when, for lack of a quorum, Commissioners frequently did no 
business, though they managed to dine expensively; the local bankers, regarded 
as emergency lenders (recourse to Chester bankers was narrowly avoided in 
1761), or as repositories for surplus cash; and, not least, the withdrawal or 
repayment of capital when the market rate of interest was relatively high or low 
respectively. However, Dr Willan’s highlights are reserved for two distinctive 
features of the navigation. First, salt and coal, which played a role akin to that 
of cash crops in a frontier economy; they inspired the original project and 
formed the staples of the river’s trade. Second, Dr Willan emphasizes the 
power of the Cheshire gentry; the original Act assuaged their hostility by giving 
the Weaver the unusual form of a public, i.e. a County, Trust, the net profits 
of which were to relieve the County rates, after repayment of capital. This 
probably restricted the efficiency of the navigation. 

It would have been illuminating if Dr Willan had related the Weaver more 
closely to national economic history. He analyses the various schemes (of 1663, 
1670, 1699, 1709-11, 1715, 1719-21), largely in local and personal terms; these 
may well explain the defeat, but hardly the timing of the various attempts, 
which surely corresponded with general economic movements. Dr Willan 
recognizes that river schemes came in clusters, and that Parliament’s approval 
was probably connected with the boom atmosphere of the South Sea Bubble 
(p. 17); but was the latter merely an outside event? The existence of a national 
pattern of economic fluctuation, affecting the Weaver’s fortunes, might have 
been considered with advantage throughout this study. Further, in his frequent 
discussions of financial questions, Dr Willan arouses, but does not satisfy, our 
curiosity about the rate of interest. The undertakers were granted interest, in 
1721, at 6 per cent: 5 per cent plus 1 per cent for ‘risque and hazard’, though 
these were no greater than for other similar bodies. Was this high rate of 
interest a limiting factor in promotion and construction? Six per cent was 
unusually high; was it peculiar to the Weaver, or did it reflect a regional scarcity 
of capital? A decision of 1757 to overhaul the navigation is attributed to 
‘accumulated neglect’ and to administrative factors; may not its timing have 
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been a belated reaction to the low interest rates of the early 1750's? The 
importance of the rate of interest was underlined by the subsequent coincidence 
of financial difficulties, and the withdrawal of some capital, with a risé in the 
yield of government stocks. Finally, systematic repayment of capital began in 
1765 when interest rates were once more falling. Dak: a. 

These questionings must not obscure the invaluable contribution of Dr Willan’s 
work to the history of Cheshire, no less than to that of inland transport. It is 
characterized by the scrupulous scholarship we have come to expect of him; 
the only mistakes appear to be the printers’. (On pp. 210-11, the total for all 
trade in 1763-4 should read 68,054 tons 16 cwt., and that for Winsford in 1766—7 
should read 12,084 tons 3 cwt.) There are several maps and plans, but no map 
relating the Weaver to the general geography of the North-west. A worthy 
addition to the Chetham Series, the book is excellently produced, though it 
seems an ungracious tradition to omit the author’s name from the binding. 

L. S. PRESSNELL 

University College, Exeter 


THE CHINA TRADE 


MicHAEL GREENBERG. British Trade and the Opening of China 1800-42. Cambridge 
Studies in Economic History, General Editor: M. M. Posran. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 238. 21s.) 


Jardine, Matheson and Company had the earliest antecedents of any private 
firm in the old China trade and has remained down to the present the leading 
representative of its kind. The firm’s history goes back to 1782 when a private 
merchant, J. H. Cox, was at Canton under a permit from the Honourable East 
India Company to sell clocks and automata (‘sing-songs’), some of which no 
doubt eventually reached the imperial palace at Peking. Cox began to act as 
an agent in Canton for private firms in India. He and his successors maintained 
a series of partnerships during the last generation of the Company’s monopoly of 
British trade with China, under the protection of such devices as consular papers 
from the King of Prussia. In this period, other private trading agents ‘repre- 
sented’ Sardinia, Sweden, Sicily, Hanover, and Denmark. By 1819 the Cox 
firm had the name of Charles Magniac and Company, which took in William 
Jardine as a partner in 1825 and James Matheson about 1827. It was then 
reorganized in 1832 as Jardine, Matheson and Company, and from that day to 
this has played a leading role in British commercial relations with China and 
the Far East. 

It may be imagined that the archives of such a firm should form a major 
source for the study of the China trade. In 1934. a friend of the firm, Mr Gerald 
Yorke, who had been a British war correspondent during some of the early 
Japanese campaigns in China, investigated an old J.M. and Co. godown in 
Hongkong. In it he discovered some two hundred and fifty tea chests full of 
correspondence and records going back to 1800. Recognizing the historic 
importance of these papers, the firm made them available for research at the 
Cambridge University Library, and the present book by Mr Greenberg is one 
of the first fruits to come from them. While Mr Yorke was performing the 
herculean labour of sorting and boxing the materials, he began a manuscript 
describing the Company’s history down to the 1840’s. This unpublished manu- 
script was later made use of, without very extensive acknowledgement, by 
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Maurice Collis in his book Foreign Mud, a readable but not entirely reliable 
exploitation of the historical record. Mr Greenberg’s book is the first really 
professional study of the economic history in which Jardine, Matheson and 
Company played a leading role. 

The volume presents first an economic analysis of the ‘country’ trade 
between India and China, which provided the essential link in the triangular 
commerce between India, China and England. Through the country trade funds 
from India, together with the proceeds of the sale of raw cotton and opium in 
China, were made available at Canton for the purchase of teas and silks. By the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the teas from Canton had begun to provide 
as much as one-tenth of the British government’s revenue in England. The 
Indo-Chinese opium trade grew up in the early nineteenth century partly to 
supply the funds for the Sino-British tea trade, as well as to provide an important 
revenue to the government of India. Indian opium was produced in large part 
under the supervision of the East India Company, but was carried to China only 
by the private British merchants in the country trade under the Company’s 
licensc. From an economic point of view, opium was merely the most profitable 
and expansible of the commodities in the country trade. 

One of Mr Greenberg’s contributions is to clarify the relations between the 
Canton agents of “agency houses’ in the China trade and their correspondents 
in India and England. The agency houses acted both as merchants on their own 
account and also as bankers, shipowners, insurance agents and anything else 
useful. Their chief business was to handle goods on consignment for sale on 
a commission basis. The partners of an agency house might also invest their 
personal funds in ‘speculations’, but the chief profit was derived from the taking 
of commissions on all sorts of commercial transactions—sales, remittances, 
purchases, handling of freight, chartering of vessels, recovering of debts and the 
like. As a result, the agency houses set up their own banking facilities and 
insurance companies as well as acquiring fleets of vessels and shore installations. 

The leading agency houses in China—J.M. and Company and Dent and 
Company, which traced its antecedents back to 1811—became vigorous rivals 
at the same time that they often stood together in a curious sort of duopoly 
against minor firms and interlopers in the trade. These two major China rivals 
in turn had their connexions with the leading agency houses in Bengal, Bombay 
and London, where in each case their respective correspondents were also 
leading rivals. Within the Jardine firm in the generation after 1832, there was 
a distinct tendency toward nepotism which, however, seems to have proved 
extremely efficient for business purposes: seven nephews of the founders became 
partners in the firm and its principal connexions were with Lyall, Matheson 
and Company in Calcutta and Magniac, Jardine and Company or its successor, 
Matheson and Company, in London. 

Through his study of the inner workings of the firm, Mr Greenberg makes 
plain that the conveyance of opium to China was merely the major outlet for its 
ingenuity and enterprise. The firm also speculated in furs from the north-west 
coast of America, it procured private space on the East Indiamen by purchase 
from the Company officers, so as to ship goods directly to England, and it even 
devised a method of evading the Company monopoly by unloading China 
cargoes at Singapore and reloading them on the same vessel, so that they could 
go to England ‘indirectly’. Much of the capital came on deposit from India. 
The firm was able to pay ro and 12 per cent interest annually on such capital, 
while using it in turn to make loans to the hong merchants at Canton. 
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In their operations on the China coast, the British private traders were the 
last link in a chain which reached all the way back to the British exchequer. 
The opium trade began its expansion on the south China coast in the 1820's, 
after being forced out of the Canton River. Opium at last began to exceed raw 
cotton as the major Indian export to China. The East India Company in Bengal 
developed its production to compete with that of native opium producers in 
western India, and in the 1830’s the balance of trade eventually turned against 
China—silver actually began to leave the country to pay for opium imports. 
The apparent drain of silver had already roused Chinese official concern, and 
the Canton opium imbroglio followed. For Jardine, Matheson and Company, 
the net result was that, although the opium stocks were surrendered to Com- 
missioner Lin Tse-hsii for destruction, the merchants themselves were able to 
recoup from the British government. 

The J.M. and Company archives not only provide important and picturesque 
details of the British private trade but also give us insight into its impact on the 
Chinese economy. Mr Greenberg brings out the fact that the Canton hong 
merchants went bankrupt time after time because their purchases of British 
goods, as part of their deals with the foreign traders, proved unprofitable and 
had to be financed with loans from the same foreign merchants. While British 
Trade and the Opening of China penetrates further into this subject than other 
research has yet gone, it leaves the Chinese side of the Canton trade and of the 
opium trade still largely unexplored. On the Chinese side, we can hardly expect 
the discovery of equally significant records. Evidently Mr Greenberg did not 
have access to Mr Yorke’s manuscript nor did he use the private centennial 
volume, Jardine, Matheson and Company. . . 1832-1932, published in Hong Kong in 
1934. His appendices of firm partners and of Canton hong merchants both 
contain errors. Nevertheless this illuminating and well-organized volume amply 
demonstrates the great value of the Jardine, Matheson archives and the wisdom 
of the firm in making them available to scholarship. 

J. K. FarrBANK 
Harvard University 


WOOLLEN INDUSTRY IN THE WEST 


The Trowbridge Woollen Industry as Illustrated by the Stock Books of John and Thomas 
Clark, 1804-1824. Edited for the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society by R. P. BeckinsaLe. (Devizes, 1951. Pp. xxxvi+ 249.) 


Although much the greater part of this book consists of original records and is 
mainly ‘a quarry for subsequent workers on the history of the wool textile 
industry’ and, incidentally, for business historians, the introductory essay will 
interest more general readers. The stock books give detailed annual pictures of 
the assets of the firm. The quantitative information which the records yield 
about profits, output and stocks over the period is conveniently summarized on 
p- xxxi of the Introduction, which also helps to interpret them by providing 
a background, by translating the inevitable technical terms, ‘a few willeys and 
a whaum or two’, and by explaining developments in the various processes of 
woollen manufacture as they occurred in Trowbridge. 

This book is obviously a companion volume to a similarly conceived work on 
the Leeds woollen industry, The Leeds Woollen Industry, 1780-1820, which was 
edited by W. B. Crump (Leeds, 1931), though the range of types of record is, 
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unfortunately, more limited. However, in collecting business records, beggars 
find it difficult to be choosers when so much has been destroyed and it is for- 
tunate that the records of at least one Trowbridge firm have survived and been 
so capably edited. One of Dr Beckinsale’s main points is that the ‘happy state 
of affairs’ of rising profits and output recorded in the stock books, helps ‘to 
dispel the mistaken notion that the more enterprising West Country manu- 
facturers could not hold their own’ against Yorkshire competition. West 
Country witnesses before the Handloom Weavers’ Commission, complaining 
of the decline of the local woollen industry after 1816, overlooked its increasing 
concentration into factories, of which there were nineteen in Trowbridge in 
1838. Thus, ‘cloth output was being maintained by fewer and fewer machines 
..-and workers’. 

The existence to-day of old established West Country woollen firms, of which 
Clarks’ is but one example, has, however, always been reasonable evidence that 
the ‘more enterprising firms’ could continue to prosper. The evidence of 
Clarks’ stock books on this point therefore seems rather superfluous, except in 
so far as they tell us why this survival was possible. Was it, for example, a question 
of locational advantages, or of the creation of an exclusive market for special 
quality cloths, or of a highly developed entrepreneurial skill inherited by 
successive generations? Questions such as these are not asked directly, but the 
statement that mills ‘less fortunately located and less skilfully managed’ than 
Clarks’ did close (the nineteen Trowbridge mills of 1838 had dwindled to five 
by 1900) suggests that Dr Beckinsale would rate location and entrepreneurship 
highly in any explanation. 

Thanks to the Somerset coalfield, Trowbridge was as well off for coal as some 
competing Yorkshire towns and, as Dr Beckinsale points out, more fortunate 
than some others. Its river ‘suddenly...acquired a reputation for dyeing’ 
early in the nineteenth century, thereby offsetting its inability to provide power 
for driving fulling stocks, the unsuitability of its water for scouring and its 
liability to flood. As for enterprise, the Clarks were lively enough, erecting 
water cisterns, sinking a well and stanking the river to augment its scant flow 
in dry weather; installing steam-driven fulling stocks in 1815, to overcome the 
trouble of having to send cloth to be fulled at Iford and Bradford-on-Avon; and 
establishing a retail house in London in 1824. A fuller account of Trowbridge 
will probably appear in Dr Beckinsale’s forthcoming book on West Country 
textile industries. Meanwhile, there is sufficient in the present volume to whet 
the appetite. 

E, M. SicswortH 
University of Leeds 
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MARX AND MALTHUS 


Kennetu Smita. The Malthusian Controversy. (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1951. Pp. viit+350. 30s.) 

T. R. Matruus. Principles of Political Economy. A reprint of the second edition. 
(Oxford and New York: Basil Blackwell and Augustus M. Kelley, Inc. 
1951. Pp. v+446. 375. 6d.) 


Karu Marx. Theories of Surplus Value. Translated by G. A. BONNER and EMILE 
Burns. Selections. (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1951. Pp. 432. 
255.) 

Malthus was surely the luckiest of men. His theory of population was widely 
accepted in his lifetime, and is still with us to-day. His theory of effective 
demand, although rejected in his lifetime, managed somehow to survive in the 
underworld until it was resurrected by Keynes. There are few economists of 
whom it can be said that the effective life of their leading ideas has continued 
for a century and a half. Malthus seems to be immortal, for whenever the 
economic barometer reads ‘stormy’, the archetypal figure of Parson Malthus 
emerges from the weather-box. 

Reading Dr Smith’s book on the early controversy over the principle of 
population, one wonders why this should be so. Dr Smith’s main thesis is 
a simple though perhaps uncomfortable one: Malthus’s work on population 
has tended to be grossly overrated and that of his earlier critics correspondingly 
underrated. The latter part of this thesis he proves very adequately by the unusual 
expedient of allowing the critics to speak for themselves. In trying to establish 
the former part, there is no doubt that Dr Smith sometimes lays it on a little too 
thick, and his case might have appeared stronger if he had pruned out a few of 
the more obviously gratuitous asides. But he is usually careful to give chapter 
and verse for his criticisms, and the overall picture remains a depressing one. 
It is not only that Malthus’s work was marked by ‘labyrinthine qualifications, 
... alternate advances and withdrawals, the disappearance of the premises and 
the retention of conclusions’ (p. 122). It is not only that Malthus was un- 
fortunate in his prophecies (p. 278), weak in controversy (p. 97), and on a few 
occasions ‘hardly honest’ (pp. 220 and 269) and even coarse (p. 317). All these 
things could be forgiven a man who was struggling, in the interests of science, 
to produce useful results from hopelessly inadequate data. But there is also the 
unhappy suspicion, which Dr Smith stresses again and again (e.g. pp. 244-5, 
268 and 333), that Malthus ‘had other things in mind than a scientific treatise 
on population growth’. The Essay, Dr Smith suggests, was not primarily a work 
of science, but a treatise on social policy which was ‘reactionary’ (p. 188) in the 
broadest and most unfavourable sense of that much-abused word. It is no doubt 
this characteristic of Malthus’s work, more even than that disturbing ‘sense of 
fitness’ which Dr Smith detects (p. 6) in some of Malthus’s more apocalyptic 
utterances, which has caused it to get under the skin of generations of critics. 
In particular, it was this ‘scientific dishonesty’, this ‘sin against science’, which 
was mainly responsible for the inveterate hostility displayed towards Malthus 
by Marx. 

Why, then, if this is so, has the tendency attacked in Dr Smith’s main thesis 
persisted from Malthus’s day right up to our own? Dr Smith would reply 
I think, that there have always been people who find in Malthus something 
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which they want to find. ‘To the conservatives’, Dr Smith writes, ‘the theory 
showed what they had all along believed to be true—that it was only the 
existing institutions which preserved an already suffering humanity from even 
greater degradation and ruin. ... The success of the doctrine is seen to be due, 
not to any inherent strength, but to its timely appearance’ (p. 275). The wind 
was with it. The doctrine was (and presumably still remains) ‘a convenient one 
for rulers who were alarmed at a growing poverty...and a growing unrest’ 
(p. 36). This interpretation, which was also to some extent shared by Keynes, 
is no doubt essentially true. But it is not sufficiently precise, since it leaves us 
asking a number of other questions about the actual identity of these ‘rulers’ 
and ‘conservatives’ and ‘institutions’. Social institutions and the relations 
between social classes in Malthus’s day were not only complex but also in 
a state of flux, and an explanation of the popularity of the Essay in such general 
terms is bound to leave the impression that something rather important is 
Missing. 

Dr Smith can also perhaps be criticized for his tendency to treat the principle 
of population too much in isolation from certain other ideas which were closely 
associated with it. One would have liked to hear more, for example, about the 
role which the principle of population played in Classical political economy; 
about Malthus’s disagreement with Ricardo over the question of whether or 
not ‘food creates its own demand’; and about the relation between Malthus’s 
social policy and his philosophical views. And, in particular, one would have 
liked to hear something about the connexion between the ideas on population 
expressed in the Essay and those expressed in the Principles of Political Economy. 
If we neglect the latter we are missing, as Professor Spengler has warned us, 
Malthus’s ‘total population theory’. In the last section of the Principles—the 
section which contains the substance of his theory of effective demand and to 
which, therefore, most purchasers of the new reprint will turn first—Malthus 
argues that the growth of population up to the limit of subsistence is dependent 
upon the growth of the effective demand for labour. The two ideas for which 
Malthus is best known are therefore closely linked together, although it must be 
admitted that Malthus himself never properly succeeded in integrating them. 
His nearest approach to anything like a synthesis was in the article on population 
which he wrote for the 1824 Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In an 
interesting passage (summarized but not emphasized by Dr Smith on p. 176), 
Malthus argues that ‘the difficulty of procuring the means of subsistence’ is 
occasioned ‘partly by the necessary state of the soil, and partly by a premature 
check to the demand for produce and labour’. It is the causes of this ‘premature 
check’ which Malthus tries to elucidate in the last section of the Principles. 

This was Marx’s point of departure. ‘Every method of production that arises 
in the course of history’, Marx argued, ‘has its own peculiar, historically valid, 
law of population. It is only for plants and animals that there is a law of popula- 
tion in the abstract; and that only in so far as man does not interfere with them’ 
(Capital, Vol. 1, Ch. 23, § 3). He rejected Malthus’s attempt to formulate an 
‘abstract’ law of this type for mankind, and characterized it (sometimes in 
rather intemperate language, such as that which so shocked James Bonar) as 
a ‘libel on the human race’. A new historico-relative law of population, 
appearing as ‘the outcome of nothing more than the natural history of capitalist 
production’, had therefore to be framed, in order to do the job which Malthus’s 
abstract principle had done in Classical political economy—.e. to explain why 
the price of labour-power never rose so far above its value as to swallow up all 
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the surplus. This was Marx’s famous law of the progressive decline in the relative 
size of the variable capital, and therefore in the demand for labour, as capitalism 
developed. 

Marx thus switched attention from the question of the pressure of the popula- 
tion against the means of subsistence to that of the pressure of the workers 
against the capital which alone was capable of employing them. This did not 
imply, however, that he accepted Malthus’s theory of effective demand. 
Marx’s law of ‘the progressive production of relative over-population or an 
industrial reserve army’ owed far more to Ricardo’s discussion of machinery 
than to anything which Malthus wrote. Marx was prepared to give Malthus 
credit for enunciating certain Classical propositions in an eminently quotable 
form; for opposing the continued prolongation of the working day in Britain; 
and for emphasizing the existence of disharmonies and the possibility of dis- 
locations in the capitalist economy—but for very little else. The extended 
discussions in Marx’s Theories of Surplus Value show clearly enough the theoretical 
reasons which lay behind his attitude towards Malthus. 

Marx originally intended to conclude Capital with a fourth volume dealing 
with the history of economic thought, and he prepared a great deal of material 
on the subject with this aim in view. The manuscripts which he left were 
eventually edited by Kautsky and published between 1905 and 1910 under the 
title Theorten tiber den Mehrwert. The complete work is arranged in three books: 
I. Early Theories of Surplus Value up to Adam Smith; II. David Ricardo; and 
III. From Ricardo to Vulgar Economics. The volume of selections now pub- 
lished for the first time in English comprises about a third of the whole work, 
and includes the most important sections of the first two books. It just stops 
short of the special section on Malthus, which occurs at the beginning of Book ITI, 
but the foundations for most of Marx’s subsequent comments on the ‘vulgar’ 
economists (including Malthus) are laid in the sections which are reproduced 
in the present volume. For example, Marx there attempts to account for Adam 
Smith’s confusion between embodied labour and commandable labour as 
measures of value, a point which was later to assume great importance in the 
controversy between Ricardo and Malthus. Again, in his critique of Ricardo, 
Marx exposes certain inconsistencies and inadequacies which Malthus was able 
to seize upon. In the section on productive and unproductive labour he sketches 
the economic background of Malthus’s defence of ‘unproductive consumers’. 
And finally, in the interesting section on crises, Marx shows himself an even 
stronger opponent of Say’s Law than Malthus—although, of course, for very 
different reasons. 

Malthus’s theory of effective demand, Marx believed, was hardly an adequate 
answer to Say’s Law. It was both superficial and apologetic. It was superficial 
because it was ultimately derived from a superficial theory of value. The 
‘commandable labour’ theory of value, or at least Malthus’s version of it, 
seemed to imply that the source of profit lay in the fact that the producer sold 
his commodity above (rather than at) its value—a view which differed little from 
the outmoded ‘profit upon alienation’ theory of the Mercantilists. And it was 
apologetic because it pretended to show that in order to maintain effective 
demand it was necessary to retain a large body of ‘unproductive consumers’— 
the very people whom Ricardo and his school were attacking as more or less 
useless and detrimental to capitalist production. Malthus, Marx maintained, 
‘only drew conclusions which were agreeable and serviceable to the aristocracy 
against the bourgeoisie and to these two classes against the proletariat’. And 
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at the end of the section in which he gave detailed consideration to the actual 
content of Malthus’s work, Marx delivered his final characterization in the 
following passage, possibly the most mordant he ever wrote: 

Malthus’s book On Population was a tract against the French Revolution 
and the ideas of reform which were then stirring in England (Godwin, etc.). It 
was an apology for the misery of the working classes. The theory was a plariarism 
of Townsend, etc. 

His Essay on Rent was a tract on behalf of the landlords against industrial 
capital. The theory was a plagiarism of Anderson. 7 

His Principles of Political Economy was a tract in favour of the capitalists 
against the workers and in favour of the aristocracy, the Church, and the ‘ tax- 
devourers’ (Stewerfresser), etc., against the capitalists. The theory was a plagiarism 
of Adam Smith. Where it was Malthus’s own invention, it was pitiably poor. The 
foundation for the further development of the theory was supplied by Sismondi. 

Do these charges strike home? Dr Smith, I think, would probably be prepared 
to support the first up to a point; and Ricardo, while deprecating the manner 
in which they were expressed, might have seen a strong element of truth in the 
second and at least part of the third. But even if Malthus’s leading ideas were 
proved to be essentially apologetic, this would not necessarily dispose of them. 
Apologetic ideas are not necessarily wrong, any more than ideas which are 
rudely expressed. The question of whether Marx’s general theory is more 
correct and useful than Malthus’s would still remain on the agenda. And this 
is a question, I suggest, which is by no means merely of historical and academic 
interest to-day. The significance of the three books under review probably lies 
in the fact that by making some of the basic material more accessible they thereby 
assist us to make up our minds upon it. 

Ronatp L. MEEK 


Glasgow University 


MICHIGAN COPPER 


WiuuuaM B. Gates Jr. Michigan Copper and Boston Dollars. An Economic History 
of the Michigan Copper Mining Industry. (Harvard University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xii+ 301. 
325. 6d.) 


Dr Gates has chosen his title well, for although the exploitation of the copper 
resources of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan was never (until very recent 
times) a Boston monopoly, the greatest and most long-lived of the copper 
companies, the Calumet and Hecla, was (to reverse Mr Cole Porter) most decidedly 
‘Back Bay’ and not middle class. Silas Lapham was not encouraged to rise that 
way and stock in the company was a favourite ‘blue chip’ investment of the 
proper Bostonian and the board almost as impressive as that of Lee, Higginson. 
This meant, as Dr Gates points out, not only absentee ownership, but absentee 
management and, in the twentieth century, he adduces some evidence to show 
that Calumet and Hecla was suffering from that stiffness of the joints that, according 
to critics, marked Boston business in general. In another way, Bostonian manage- 
ment had important results. There was no creation of speculative markets; not 
even Thomas Lawson could accuse C. and H. of ‘frenzied finance’ and their 
welfare policy was enlightened, the extension of the paternalism of Lowell to 
the frontier of Lake Superior. With that paternalism went a control of private 
life which was resented and a rigorous anti-union policy, tested in the great 


strike of 1913-14. 
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These policies, from the turn of this century, had to be carried outina worsening 
situation, for the industry was faced first by the new and richer fields of Arizona 
and Montana, then by competition from Canada and Africa and by the more 
dashing Hibernian management of Anaconda. Relative labour costs were 
affected, not only by the attractions of Bisbee and Butte, but by the wage levels 
of the neighbouring iron fields, then by the rise of mass employment in the 
automobile industry of Detroit. This came along with a marked, and nearly 
fatal decline in the competitive position of the industry; with an emigration of 
the youngest and most adaptable section of the labour force; and with the 
attainment of a position not unlike that of our depressed areas, if not worse. 
The region was and is, as Dr Gates happily quotes from Edna St Vincent Millay, 


...a little tepid pool 
Dying inward from the edge. 


Calumet and Hecla could deal with the problem of their declining assets by a 
dividend policy that concealed disinvestment, by retrogressive mining practices 
and by going into the manufacturing end at Detroit and Decatur, but these 
efforts did nothing for the mining towns themselves which had so much social 
capital invested in them. Even the late war did little good and it seems likely 
that the Copper Country has recapitulated the history of other mining camps. 
It has had a hundred years of life; a more sober life than Leadville or Deadwood, 
but camp life all the same. Even Boston could not alter that. 

Dr Gates tells us that he is an economist acting as an historian and that is 
reflected both in his topical treatment of his theme and in the use of his materials 
to illustrate points in wage theory, in the effect of technological change, in 
investment policy, in the effects of tariffs in an industry that normally had an 
export surplus, in the various attempts to create cartels and pools (including 
the story of the French attempt to create a world corner). The French names in 
this part of the narrative ought to have been checked more carefully. The role 
of transportation costs is carefully worked out and Dr Gates knows, too, that 
pure theory can be too pure. Thus, in the early days of deep mining, labour 
scarcity developed because no possible wages would induce men to work so 
deep at that stage of mining technique. In the same way, the compromise of 
‘giant powder’ was imposed by the opposition of the miners to the use of the 
new-fangled nitro-glycerine. And the drift of Cornish and Irish miners to the 
west and their replacement by Finns and other ‘new immigrants’ had com- 
plicated social results hard to set out in tables (though there is a lavish provision 
of tables). 

This is a very tight-packed book, a little too tight-packed. For example, one 
would have liked a little more of the correspondence of that very capable, 
dominating, Genevese-Bostonian, Alexander Agassiz. Again, I do not think the 
phrase ‘The Englishman was saving for the great day when he could sail for 
Cornwall, his pockets full of gold’ (p. 95), shows adequate appreciation of 
Cornish nationalism. And I think it highly unlikely that the Bostonian bosses 
led their high-grade executives to the Red Jacket Opera House to see Lillian 
Russell. Modjeska, Sarah Bernhardt, even Maude Adams, yes, but Lillian 
Russell, no! They were as likely to do that as to adjourn, after a board meeting 
in Boston, to the Howard Athenaeum. 


D. W. Brocan 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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AYRSHIRE 


The Third Statistical Account of Scotland: Ayrshire. Edited by Joun STRAWHORN 
and WiLu1AM Boyp. (Oliver and Boyd, 1951. Pp. xvii +885. 20s.) 


One of the problems in arranging the Third Statistical Account of Scotland has been 
to choose serviceable areas of study—to reconcile adequate description of the 
spreading ganglia of modern society with a local intimacy which would dis- 
tinguish this work from its competitors in the field. In this respect, the present 
volume is something of a compromise: one-third of the book is devoted to 
a unified study by Dr Strawhorn of the county as a whole and the remainder 
to a more dispersed parish-by-parish account (written by the single hand of 
Dr Boyd). Both men, while their writing has an individual stamp, have been 
concerned to assimilate a mass of material from a network of reporting local 
bodies and individuals. 

Dr Strawhorn’s task has been a hard one. In the space of 264 pages he has 
written an account, part historical, of one of the most historically colourful and 
presently diverse of Scotland’s counties; and, in doing so, has had to strive to 
satisfy experts in several different spheres. About half he devotes to economic 
structure. To his task he has brought high qualities of exposition; the account is 
clear, reasonably comprehensive and proportioned, and, in the best chapters, 
the selection of facts is deft, although the evident desire for comprehensiveness 
here and there leads towards mere cataloguing. Yet the whole has something 
less than the force we might expect. The attempt to be exhaustive, to present 
everything in literary form, and to avoid the summary devices of statistics has 
emasculated the total work. Figures and quantities abound, but they are 
approached with timidity, even naiveté. He deftly skims a top layer of facts, 
generally rendered in quantitative terms, and skilfully exposes the superficial 
forms of economic organization; but the deeper layers remain concealed. The 
roots of change and development are scarcely touched. This is not a treatise on 
applied economics, and we have no right to expect it to be such, but it cannot 
avoid problems the answer to which requires the stiffening of analytical apparatus; 
where such problems are touched—an example would be the effects of rationaliza- 
tion in the coal industry—it is with the vagueness of an official report which 
conceals more than it reveals. Again, no concentrated attention is given to one 
of the main preoccupations of the age—the impact of inflation on a society 
whose income structure is in a process of drastic change. The suspicion lingers 
that the account runs only in terms of the statistics that come easily and trip- 
pingly. And the general avoidance of even the simple summary table breaks 
up the outlines into fragmentary details. 

These are criticisms perhaps more of the organization of the work than of 
Dr Strawhorn’s abilities: perhaps it was too much to expect any one man to 
meet the full challenge of the task. But even within the limits of the brief there 
are criticisms to be made. What we might reasonably have expected was an 
individual and vigorous interpretation, based on pruning and selection. ‘The 
present account, lacking the force of true comprehensiveness, lacks also some- 
thing which would have given unity to the diversity of facts—a sense of the 
continuing relation of the durable to the evanescent, of the permanent frame 
of the country to the forms of economic life that flit across it. Economic develop- 
ment is presented as a series of layers and we miss the initiating causes, the 
connecting threads and the perdurable influence of physical environment. It is 
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more a catalogue of facts within a region than an expression of the relation of 
region to people. Ss 
Inevitably the parish accounts—they are written with the same limpidity and 
readability as the county account—raise fewer questions of expository technique. 
They are more chatty, more tied to the form of the supplied material; to the 
present-day reader they may seem sometimes to reiterate the obvious—do we 
need to be told so often that wireless listening is common ?—but that doubtless 
will be weighty evidence for the future historian. Yet they have more of a 
valuable sense of locality; facts emerge naturally from the conjunction of 
resources, skills and techniques at particular moments of time. Perhaps after 
all it would have been wiser to stick to this traditional method of reporting. 
Matco”m GRAY 


University College of North Wales, Bangor 


FOOD IN WARTIME 


R. J. Hammonp. History of the Second World War. Food. Vol. 1. The Growth of 
Policy. (H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and Co., 1951. 
Pp. xii +436. 255.) 


The first three volumes of the civil history of the war set a remarkably high 
standard in literary presentation and in the elucidation of complex matters. 
Mr Hammond has now published the fourth volume of the series and the first 
of two on the subject of food. A second volume is to describe in detail the 
administrative control of specific commodities; this one describes the evolution 
of food policy. In its comprehensiveness and usefulness to the student of these 
years, this book well maintains the traditions of its predecessors, though it lacks 
their clarity of expression and their sympathetic understanding of administrative 
problems. 

Mr Hammond has divided his book into what are described as chronological 
sections. This is a fair enough description of Part I (the pre-war years), Part II 
(the first year of war) and of Part III (roughly the second year of war). But 
Part IV, which is half the book, contains everything else, including the pre-war 
wheat agreements, transport in 1941 and plans for post-war relief. In this and 
the preceding part, the eternal problem of arrangement seems most acute— 
whether to discuss subjects over a period or periods each including a section of 
a subject. No arrangement will ever satisfy all the critics, but I must confess 
that I found it easier to read Parts III and IV by taking together the scattered 
chapters dealing with the various main topics after 1940. Import programmes 
and rationing have an obvious unity which is here disregarded; prices and price 
control provide a second thread. Then the reader is left with an assortment of 
chapters on minor matters—warehousing, port clearance, transport economy, 
a critique of points rationing, the concentration of food industries—which 
Mr Hammond tends to push too much into the foreground. 

Part I describes the pre-war measures, centred round the acquisition of 
stocks and the preparations for food rationing. Adequate stores of food would 
‘exempt those who have to take highest decisions of policy from the panic 
atmosphere that must result if only a few weeks’ supply separates the country 
from starvation’. But throughout the gathering storm, food storage was never 
allowed by the Treasury or the Cabinet the importance which it derived from 
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this primary function. The small stocks of sugar and wheat only served to fill 
the gap created in the first weeks of war by falling imports and consumer 
hoarding, while the Cabinet wondered whether to ration sugar or to prohibit 
the feeding of wheat to livestock. Panic there was at the end of 1939, when 
shipping was switched hurriedly from coarse grains to wheat, from wheat to 
steel, from steel to oats, as stocks of each fell to dangerous levels. Truly, in Lord 
Beveridge’s words, there was ‘a scurrying hither and thither in chase of un- 
apprehended consequences of ill-considered actions’. And there was panic 
again in the winter of 1940 when a combination of bad luck and bad judgement 
brought the weekly ration of meat down to one shilling. The failure to accumulate 
stocks before the war was largely due to the refusal of the Treasury to finance 
building for this purpose; yet before the war was over, storage had to be erected 
at far higher costs, in money and in the diversion of potential war material, 
than would have been required in the pre-war years. And it was the experience 
of these panic moments which led later to the insistence of Commodity Directors 
on certain minimum stocks which Mr Hammond clearly thinks to have been 
more than adequate. Yet in spite of the space he gives to his argument, his 
conclusions do not seem securely founded. On p. 278, for instance, he argues 
that the margin of safety represented by any given stock of wheat had been at 
least doubled since 1939, by the increase in home production and by the raising 
of the extraction rate. But this statement ignores the increase in the consump- 
tion of bread in the early years of war; it ignores the inconvenient fact that the 
rate of use of home-grown wheat is regulated by the volume which can be 
threshed. There may be wheat on British farms in September equal to three 
months’ consumption but, if imports failed, that supply would not be available 
in three months because the threshing, whether by combine or stationary engine, 
takes five or six. Incidentally, Mr Hammond fails to reconcile the estimates of 
grain consumption in Table I of the Appendix with the statistics of wheat con- 
sumption in Table V and with his own statement on p. 167 that flour consump- 
tion rose by ten per cent (of what?) in March 1941. 

In Parts II and III, covering the first two years of war, the problems of con- 
trolling prices are well described. The reader is tempted again to inquire why 
a government formally bent on keeping prices down devalued the pound at 
the outbreak of war; this is hardly Mr Hammond’s pigeon, but an answer 
should surely be forthcoming from one of Professor Hancock’s team. A rising 
tide of prices for food, feeding-stuffs and fertilizers swept away the pre-war price 
structure, before the Government had any price policy to plug the gap. Nor did 
the Ministry ever regain a logical price system, for in the later years of war it 
was committed to stabilizing that twentieth-century idol—the cost of living 
index. When the Board of Trade could not control the prices of clothing, their 
effect had to be offset by reduced food prices; when utility clothing was intro- 
duced, retail prices of tea and sugar were raised to prevent the index from 
falling. As Mr Hammond remarks, the most efficiently controlled prices were 
made to move with apparent aimlessness. By the end of the war, retail food 
prices were unrelated either to the costs of acquisition or (except for milk) to 
nutritional value. 

Another interesting point brought out is the slow growth of import pro- 
gramming. Six months of war elapsed before the Ministry assumed control 
over imported foods in general and therefore became capable of excluding the 
unnecessary as well as controlling the necessary. It was not until a year later 
that loadings were adapted to a rate of imports substantially below the peace- 
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time level; over the last four years of war, the country managed with just less 
than half the pre-war volume of imported food and feeding-stuffs. Increased 
home production and changes in consumption were the two main factors 
responsible for that economy in ships. 

On these major topics, this book provides the essential facts, with much 
useful comment. But the reader has no easy task. There is the awkward arrange- 
ment of chapters mentioned above. Mr Hammond likes long words, but surely 
‘pullulation’ can be avoided. The long sentences are often obscure and some- 
times ungrammatical, as in the last paragraph on p. 33, where ‘it’ thrice repeated 
has no antecedent. Mr Hammond dislikes statistics and his work suffers 
accordingly, both from an imprecision of statement and from conclusions which 
are not fully supported by the evidence. Take his bland statement on p. 5, that 
the existence of trades which successfully feed a nation in peace makes unimpor- 
tant any reference to the sheer size of the problem of feeding it in war. Was the 
sheer size of the American population not partly responsible for the general 
failure of consumer rationing in that country? And the lengthy discussion of 
the theory of points rationing (which Mr Hammond himself marks as a digres- 
sion) seems out of scale and also otiose. As he admits, the real trouble with this 
otherwise successful piece of administration was the reluctance of officials to 
adjust the points value of each food so as to equate the demand for it with its 
supply. The fetish of fixed prices seems to have spread from the cost of living 
index to points, with unhappy results in both cases. 

EpirH H. WHETHAM 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Cuartes Morazé. Introduction a Histoire Economique. (Collection Armand 
Colin. Paris, 1948. Pp. 216. Fr. 120.) This book is not merely, as its title would 
suggest, about the content and method of economic history as usually under- 
stood. It is in fact an essay on historical method in a wider sense, although the 
subject-matter which the author discusses is primarily that of economic and 
social history. However, the reason for the breadth of the scope of the book is 
largely that the author’s conception of economic history is much wider than 
that normally accepted. 


Notre histoire [writes M. Morazé] sera celle de l’évolution des conditions matérielles 
faites aux hommes, des causes physiques et humaines de ces conditions, de leurs con- 
s€quences sur la développement de la société et des formes de la psychologie individuelle 
et collective (p. 21). 


The task of economic history to-day for M. Morazé is in fact ‘le probléme de la 
destinée humaine’ (p. 21), a task which some might consider the task rather 
of history undivided. But since economic history is defined as a ‘discipline de 
synthése’, it is clear from the outset that it is no narrow category of facts which 
is under discussion. 

The main argument of the book will be familiar to all who have followed the 
inter- and post-war evolution of French historical scholarship. To a much greater 
extent than in England ‘synthesis’ has been a battle-cry under whose inspiration 
the positions once strongly held by the specialists have been conquered. A good 
deal of M. Morazé’s space is therefore devoted to arguments and demonstrations 
of the necessity of studying historical developments in their interconnexion, 
whether in the realm of the material or the spiritual: 


Tout se tient, et cette notion de solidarité universelle doit nous servir de guide a travers 
toutes nos études partielles. Nous nous proposons de donner 4a cette notion le nom de 
cohérence (p. 34). 


The word cohérence henceforth for M. Morazé’s argument becomes one of great 
significance, perhaps at times even assuming a significance more mystical than 
rational. The insistence on a study of historical phenomena as they interact 
rather than in separate categories is never out of place. In thisrespect M. Morazé’s 
argument is one that still needs to be heard, understood, and acted upon, 
especially in this country. However, this ‘sociologizing’ method has its defects 
as well as its strength. A great responsibility of the synthesizing historian, who 
in any case has the heavy task of mastering the disciplines of the geographer, 
the linguist, and others as well as his own, is to establish a priority of causes and 
the dominant factor in a given set of historical interactions. M. Morazé has 
a very pronounced belief in the primacy of ideal and spiritual factors. Writing 
of the industrial revolution he states: 

S’il y a un ferment révolutionnaire, ce n’est pas la technique nouvelle de l'industrie 
qui l’a apporté, a peine l’a-t-elle renforcé, il était dans l’esprit du siécle (p. 77). 
Of the advance of eighteenth-century science, especially in France, ‘le progrés 
philosophique a precédé et entrainé le progrés scientifique et le progres 
industriel’ (p. 91). Of the revival of commerce in the middle ages, the main 
reason was 
le développement de l’esprit d’aventures, de la curiosité, du goft du luxe et du nouveau 
de la transformation dans les habitudes, de la naissance d’une nouvelle forme de courage 


fait de curiosité (p. 185). 
153 
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On the whole, however, M. Morazé does not go far enough. Like many who 
interpret important phases of progress in terms of a changing mental climate 
he does not probe the reasons why new ideas come into existence. There are 
even grounds for supposing that his principle of the primacy of spiritual causes 
is not altogether consistent, as for instance his view that there are two types of 
historical period: those in which general political conditions dominate all 
human activity and those in which economic conditions are dominant (p. 12) 
He goes so far as to suggest that the discipline of economic history 1s unnecessary 
for the study of the major human problems of antiquity and the middle ages. 
Perhaps it is M. Morazé’s uncertainty about causal priorities which introduces 
a note of the bizarre into passages of otherwise admirable clarity. The replace- 
ment among workers during the nineteenth century of the idea of liberty by the 
conception of mutual solidarity is described as springing from the same causes 
which made them exalt carnal pleasure over austerity (pp. 133-4). But while 
judgements such as these may seem to many readers of M. Morazé’s essay to be 
eccentricities, it must be said that there are also some fruitful ideas. In any case 
the practising historians who never get to the stage of putting their ideas about 
their work on paper should be grateful to one who does so in a stimulating 
manner. 

R. H. Hitron 
University of Birmingham 


S. J. Fockema ANDREAE. Waterschapsorganisatie in Nederland en in den vreemde. 
(Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1951. 
Pp. 22. Fl. 0.95.) The history of public institutions with a particular economic 
purpose provides a useful common ground for economic and constitutional 
historians, and an opportunity for observing the effects of the larger historical 
forces within a field easily isolated for study. Feudal lords, communes, capitalists 
and national governments all had a part in the struggle to bring water under 
human control. English historians are, of course, familiar with the work of 
Dr Darby on this subject; but not with the great amount of work which has 
been done by continental historians, and not least by Dr Fockema Andreae 
himself. We ought, therefore, to be grateful to Dr Fockema Andreae for offering 
us, in this pamphlet, a most valuable summary and guide. 

H. R. C. Wricut 


WiLiiaM Regs. The Charters of the Borough of Newport in Gwynllwg. (Newport 
Public Libraries Committee, 1951.) This is chiefly a Festival production. 
Professor Rees prints with translations the text of Humphrey, Earl of Stafford’s 
Inspeximus in 1427 of his grandfather’s charter of 1385, the new clauses in the 
Duke of Buckingham’s charter of 1476, and the text of James I’s charter of 1623. 
Buckingham’s charter has not previously been available, but the other two have 
been condensed in Weinbaum’s list and the earlier one printed in full many 
years ago. The volume includes two excellent reproductions and a general 
introduction mostly about Newport’s place in the medieval lordship of Gwynllweg. 
Newport was an unchartered burgus or villa for two centuries before 1385. The 
two chief documents printed here illustrate the change from the status of a 
typical seignorial borough, the trading nucleus of a marcher lordship, to that 
of a more independent incorporated borough protected by royal charter. 


G. A. HoLmEs 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 
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Northamptonshire Past and Present, Vol. 1, no. 4. (Northamptonshire Record 
Society, 1951. Pp. vi+58. 2s. 6d.) This number of the Northamptonshire 
Record Society’s journal announces the carrying through by the three principal 
local authorities of the shire of a most admirable scheme. They have formed 
a Northamptonshire Archives Committee to take over from the Society the 
responsibility for the records in its care and the provision of facilities for students: 
the culmination of one side of the Society’s labours of over thirty years. The 
scheme is further explained in an article by Professor E. F. Jacob. Miss Shelagh 
Lewis prints a charter of 1285 by which Henry Christian raises money to finance 
a journey to the Holy Land by leasing a toft and an acre of land in Ravensthorpe 
for a term of sixty years at an annual rent of one penny, in return for a cash 
payment of thirty shillings. Mr M. Urwick Smith traces the rapid rise and fall 
of the family of Claypole of Northborough. James Claypole, a prosperous 
Northamptonshire yeoman, bought the manor in 1563, throve to gentility, and 
took out a patent of arms in 1583. In 1604 his son John was knighted by James I. 
His great-grandson, another John Claypole, married Cromwell’s daughter 
Elizabeth in 1646, was appointed Master of the Horse in 1653, and under the 
Protectorate enjoyed something very like the social prestige of a member of the 
royal family. The Restoration brought him to disaster. In 1682 he was forced 
to sell all his estates to pay his debts, and he died in poverty six years later. 
Mr Wimersley Bush reprints a translation, by Miss Dorothy Halton, of a Latin 
poem on the enclosure of open fields written in 1823 by the Reverend James 
Tyley, Rector of Great Addington. It is very classical. ‘Extensive fields of our 
forefathers, far-spreading plains, lands once cursed by the weary farmer, now 
more fertile and easily cultivated’: these, and more, remember, O Muse! ‘And 
thou also, O Terminus, most faithful guardian of the Tarpeian Rock, whose 
care is the ancient stone and lawful boundary, come and with thy presence aid 
my song.’ Riots against enclosures in the 1790’s at Raunds (unnamed in the 
poem, for ‘its harsh name sounds vilely, impossible to render for the Latin 
Muse’) are led by the dark tribe of Crispin, bursting from their noisome hovels; 
‘and often a rustic Penthesilea, spurring faint hearts to battle, thunders with 
her woman’s wrath’. Mr Tyley strongly approves of enclosures. The allotment 
of land in lieu of tithe is niggardly enough, but at least it puts an end to squabbling 
with ‘the crafty progeny of Wesley, soft of tongue but false at heart’, and gives 
the parson a dependable income. ‘Peace of mind is grateful, and better than 
heaps of gold.” Other signed articles are by Sir Gyles Isham, on a dispute 
between a Puritan squire, Sir Edward Montagu, and an Anglican Rector, John 
Williams, afterwards Lord Keeper and Archbishop of York, over the village 
feast at Grafton Underwood in 1618, and by Professor Margaret Deanesley on 
the ancestry of village crosses; and Mr Wimersley Bush prints some oral tradi- 
tions of deer-stealing and other matters, dating from the middle of the nineteenth 
century and collected among the villagers of Whittlebury Forest. ‘The name of 
Miss Joan Wake does not appear in the table of contents, but her hand cannot 
be absent. 
Joun SALTMARSH 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Pup Linpsay and Rec Groves. The Peasants’ Revolt 1381. (Hutchinson and 
Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 1950. Pp. 184. 18s.) and F. W. N. HucEnnovtrz. Drie 
Boerenopstanden uit de Veertiende Eeuw. (H. D. Tjeenk Willink and Zoon N.V. 
Haarlem, 1949. Pp. 269. 6.90 gulden.) These two accounts of peasant revolts 
in the fourteenth century have at least one thing in common: neither pretends 
to contribute new evidence. The English book gets most of its facts from the 
works of Oman and Powell. The Dutch book follows very closely the investiga- 
tions of Langlois and Pirenne. In both books the economic background of 
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medieval England is derived almost entirely from Lipson, and the Dutch book 
gets its economic facts about France and Flanders from Henri Sée’s text-book 
and from Pirenne’s History of Belgium. Here, however, the similarity between 
the two works ends. The English study of the Peasants’ Revolt is avowedly 
intended ‘ not for the scholar, but for the intelligent man in the street with a taste 
for history’ and is mainly occupied with the story of the rising. ‘The Dutch book, 
on the other hand, tries to subject the facts to comparative (at times almost 
sociological) interpretation. This of course must not be taken to mean that the 
authors of the English book have no point of view to communicate. ‘Their story 
is shot through with a radical, not to say revolutionary, sympathy with the 
rising. They see in it a concerted revolt of exploited masses led by heroic popular 
leaders. They even appear to believe that the Great Society, to which one or 
two sources make reference, was a revolutionary body with acommon programme 
and a conspiratorial organization. This interpretation may not be as improbable 
as it appears at first sight, but unfortunately the book brings little to its support 
beyond the fervour and enthusiasm of its authors. Not so the Dutch book. 
Although its scholarship may be slender, its analysis is close and intelligent. 
Its author is unable to accept Langlois’ suggestion of a parallelism between the 
French Jacquerie and the English rising. He does not think that the three 
popular movements he deals with, those of Flanders, 1323-8, of the French 
Jacquerie of 1358, and of the English Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, had much in 
common beyond a vague affiliation to the restless spirit of the fourteenth century. 
In all the three movements the popular hatred of the feudal nobility and of the 
ecclesiastical authorities showed itself very clearly. In both France and Flanders 
the risings were set off by what the peasants thought were royal measures to 
reinforce the power of the feudal lords. Both in England and in Flanders un- 
popular taxes figured prominently among the pretexts, and the politics of the 
Hundred Years War contributed a great deal to the prevalent unsettlement and 
discontent. For the rest, the economic, social and intellectual conditions were 
greatly at variance. The economic position of the French peasants had been 
deteriorating for some time before the rising, mainly as a result of fiscal burdens 
imposed by the State; that of the Flemish, and possibly that of the English, 
masses had been improving. It is possible that in both England and France the 
improvement was momentarily checked on the eve of the risings, yet the 
fact remains that the peasants of West Flanders who rose were of a superior 
social status and were more prosperous than the peasants of Eastern Flanders 
who did not rise; and the prominent part which Kentish men took in the 
English rising is well known. The demands of the insurgents differed not only 
from country to country, but also from phase to phase; but the most interesting 
of the contrasts was that between the incoherent outlook and aims of rebellious 
peasants in France and the more highly developed ‘social conscience’ of the 
Flemish and English insurgents. The author believes that in England the 
participation of the lower clergy and the spread of ‘socially conscious’ literature 
(above all of Piers Plowman) accounts for the more articulate nature of the 
rising. 

M. M. Postan 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


List of Wiltshire Borough Records earlier in date than 1836, ed. M. G. RATHBONE. 
(Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Records Branch, Vol. v. Devizes, 1951.) This 
annotated list describes the surviving borough records of ten places; Calne 
Chippenham, Devizes, Downtown, Heytesbury, Malmesbury, Marlborough, 
New Salisbury, Wilton and Wooton Bassett. An introduction by Mr R. B. Pugh 
illustrates from the ‘boroughs’ of the county how various were the occasions 
at which that name might be conferred on a community, and each section of the 
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list is prefaced by a brief municipal history. Original charters and a few leases 
apart, the formal records of borough business listed here date principally from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Salisbury and Wilton are distinguished 
by important survivals from the fifteenth century. The brief titles give promise 
that those who investigate past economic activity might be tempted by these 
pages to plan a journey to Wiltshire. Not all these ten boroughs had allowed 
their economic origin to be a matter of past history by 1836. Heytesbury and 
Downtown, however, figured in the national economy only as the scene of 
transfer payments at election times. The most celebrated Wiltshire rotten borough, 
Old Salisbury, seems to have left no scrap of paper behind. 


yeaa: M. W. BrerEsrorD 
University of Leeds 


_ L. V. Grinset, H. B. Wexts, H. S. Tattamy and Jon BEetJEMAN. Studies 
in the History of Swindon. (Swindon Borough Council, 1950. Pp. xii+204. 
10s. 6d.) This collection of essays, commissioned by the borough council to mark 
the golden jubilee of Swindon’s incorporation, makes no pretence of being 
a unified history, but covers some aspects of the story at all periods. This is 
hardly an advantage in a small book, for it merely means that too much has 
been attempted. It would probably have been better to concentrate entirely on 
the fascinating and highly individual history of Swindon the railway town. As 
it is, three of the five essays deal with periods before the coming of the railway 
and have little of significance to impart. Mr Grinsell, who ranges in fifteen 
pages from palaeolithic to Saxon times, has had the unenviable task of making 
bricks with very little straw and can scarcely be blamed for producing what is 
little more than a catalogue. Mr Wells, in a carefully documented essay 
entitled ‘Manorial and Church History’, sticks determinedly to the antiquarian 
rather than the historical approach. To tell us that a piece of land passed from 
A to B and then to C, while recounting little of A or B or C beyond their names, 
and nothing of what any of them did with the land or of what sort of life its 
possession enabled them to lead, is dull work. It is to be hoped that when this 
study reappears in the Victoria County History it will be part of a wider account 
of social conditions. In the present book Mr Tallamy’s account of the people of 
Swindon does not effectively restore the balance. The last two essays are more 
satisfactory. Mr Wells, in another study intended for the Victoria County History, 
tackles most competently the problem of treating Swindon’s last hundred years 
within some sixty pages. He has succeeded in achieving complete clarity while 
packing in a great abundance of material. The effort to say something about 
most sides of the town’s history has, however, left him with no room for comment 
which he might have used to give his account greater unity and vividness. 
Finally, Mr Betjeman, in a brief survey of local architecture, displays, as usual, 
an observant eye and a welcome touch of imagination. Altogether, this is 
a book that contains enough to stimulate a wish for a comprehensive history of 
Swindon, especially since 1840, but falls shorter of providing such a history than 
one might have hoped. 

W. ASHWORTH 


London School of Economics 


C. A. Cooke. Corporation, Trust and Company. An Essay in Legal History. 
(Manchester University Press, 1950. Pp. 206. 155.) This book deals with the 
evolution of joint-stock companies down to the Companies Act of 1862. 
Dr Cooke set himself the difficult task of tracing the origins and development 
of the various legal forms and concepts which make up the modern company, 
and so far as the layman can judge he has done it very well. In a book of only 
two hundred pages a great deal of compression had clearly to be made, and there 
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are times when the reader who knows little or no law could have wished for 
fuller explanations. The subject is drawn from that marginal territory which 
divides economic from legal history and of which there are few cultivators 
sufficiently skilled in both disciplines to keep a watch on two frontiers. It is 
perhaps worth noting how many writers who have tackled legal-economic themes 
have been lawyers by training and inclination and have written primarily from 
the legal standpoint. No doubt the economic historian is more frightened of 
the law than the lawyer is of history. Dr Cooke writes as a lawyer and he sticks 
steadfastly to his legal last. The economic historian must, therefore, be prepared 
for some disappointment in finding what will appear to him a somewhat 
circumscribed treatment of a subject in which he may feel some proprietary 
interest. The book is concerned with the evolution of legal institutions and ideas 
rather than with the economic forces which have shaped and interacted with 
those institutions and ideas. When Dr Cooke brings evidence drawn from the 
field of economic history to help to explain and point his story, he leans heavily 
on the traditional guides, Scott, Unwin, Lipson and Clapham. Economic 
historians concerned with the growth of institutions for the mobilization of 
capital will need this book. But they will need it to keep them on the right side 
of company law rather than for the economic history it contains, which will be 
of interest mainly to lawyers. This is not a disparagement but only an under- 
lining of Dr Cooke’s sub-title which ought to tell the reader what to expect. 
The only two detailed criticisms worth noting are the absence of a bibliography 
(there is a Table of Cases), and the insufficient use which seems to have been 
made of Dubois’s The English Business Company after the Bubble Act which is cited 
only once as a general footnote to Chapter v1. Dubois’s book might have been 
worth fuller collation with Dr Cooke’s own, for it was one of the more successful 
ventures into this territory. 

K. G. DAvIEs 
London School of Economics 


J. H. Kernxamp. De economische artikelen inzake Europa van het Munsterse 
vredesverdrag. (Amsterdam: P. N. van Kempen en Zoon, 1951. Pp. 32.) 
A British Professor of Economic History would be unlikely to choose a diplo- 
matic episode as the subject of his inaugural lecture. Most Dutch historians, 
however, have a special interest in the tactics of the ‘emporocracy’ of the 
seventeenth century and in the details of the rivalries between cities and 
provinces. Local commercial interests have always played a great part in 
Dutch diplomacy. Dutch diplomatic historians are therefore compelled to give 
some attention to economic matters, and Dutch economic historians like to 
help in elucidating the narrative of Dutch diplomatic history. It is good that 
there should be this fruitful collaboration, for the narrative is interesting. 
British economic historians, priding themselves on their analytical methods, are 
perhaps too much inclined to scorn the episodic treatment of history. Dr Kern- 
kamp shows how effective the services of the economic historian can be in 
diplomatic history. He analyses the importance to the Dutch of trade with 
Spain and the Spanish Netherlands in the mid-seventeenth century, and the 
special interests of, for instance, Amsterdam, Leiden and Zeeland; but it is his 
purpose to place all this in the background, along with personal anecdotes 
about the Dutch negotiators at Munster. In the foreground stand certain 
articles of the Treaty of Munster, and the processes by which they were 
arrived at. 


H. R. C. Wricutr 
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Epcars Dunsporrs. Der Grosse Schwedische Kataster in Livland 1681-1 710. 
(Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akadamiens Hand- 
lingar, no. 72, 1950. Pp. 196. Kr. 12.) In this short book the author uses the 
records of the Swedish land-survey in Livonia to describe the principal features 
of Livonian society at the end of the seventeenth century. The points made are 
factual and statistical, and are preceded by lengthy discussions about the source 
material which enable the reader to substantiate them for himself. This gives 
the book a definitive character. One chapter is devoted to the degree of 
settlement and extent of the population. Another deals with agriculture, and 
is an account of the structure of an agricultural society. The author points out 
that the lords held a quarter of the land under cultivation but that their crops 
were less than a quarter of the total yield, evidence that the peasants’ farms were 
more productive. In another section the book is a valuable study in administra- 
tion. A land-survey was undertaken in order to raise the crown’s revenue, and 
it accompanied Charles XI’s reduktion of private lands to the crown. The effect 
of the latter cannot be measured without reference to this land-survey. The 
Crown desired to strengthen its garrisons in Livonia. It wanted to increase its 
income from the landlords, who paid a sort of scutage in place of the old knight- 
service; to secure good rents from its tenants, who after the reduktion were many ; 
and to standardize the receipts from peasants on Crown lands. The two chapters 
written on this subject say much for the efficiency, and more for the strength, 
of Swedish government; but it was too late to save the Swedish empire by 
administrative efficiency, and the Great Northern War interrupted the pro- 
gramme before it had matured. The book has no index, but the table of contents 
is refreshingly clear and full. The matter is systematically arranged and the 
main conclusions are assembled in a few pages at the end. 

R. W. K. Hinton 
University of Reading 


Sercio Bact. Economia de la Sociedad Colonial. Ensayo de Historia Comparada de 
América Latina. (Buenos Aires: ‘El Ateneo’, 1949. Pp. 300.) The student of the 
Spanish and Portuguese empires, and of comparative colonial history, will find 
in Sr Sergio Bagu’s book little that is new, a good deal that is perverse, and some 
stimulating observations. What he will not find is an economic history of the 
Latin American area during the colonial period. Two of the three main sections 
into which the book is divided are indeed devoted to an examination of the 
formation of the Spanish colonial economic system and its evolution, with some 
reference also to the Portuguese, English, French and Dutch colonies. Yet there 
is no discussion of the fiscal system, no analysis of trade or trade-routes, no 
attempt to trace the growth of agriculture, the pastoral industries, or manu- 
facturing. Though Sr Bagu appreciates its significance, the contraband trade 
is dismissed in a couple of pages. The Bourbon economic reforms are barely 
mentioned, and their effects in the colonies are not mentioned at all. And no 
one reading Sr Bagu’s book could possibly realize that at the close of the colonial 
period the economy of Spanish America was an expanding economy and that 
colonial society was a developing society. In point of fact Sr Bagu is not 
interested in the economic history of the Spanish empire in America; he is 
interested in its economic structure, particularly its class structure and the 
conditions of the labouring population. On these matters and on the emergence 
of capitalist features within a quasi-feudal framework, he has a number of 
pertinent comments to make, and since he writes with a certain grace, he is able 
to carry the reader along with him. He writes, however, with a mind made up. 
Whether he is a Marxist or not, he has no room for any but economic forces in 
history. While industrial capitalism of to-day, for example, is to be seen as 
erected on the foundations of American slavery, the abolition of the slave-trade 
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itself is merely to be regarded as the response to a stage in the Sh eae oe 
British capitalism. And, finally, Sr Bagu has a yardstick against a : 
measure all European enterprise in the Americas. His golden age is in the past. 
It is to be found in that planned economy, joint endeavour and agrarian st 
munism of the Inca empire which is the subject of the first section of his boo : 
and his penultimate sentences summarize his thought. ‘The evils of the Spanis 

colonial system, he tells us, are the ‘unalterable evils’ of all colonial systems, 
and, in America, ‘the wisest discipline of labour, the most intelligent organiza- 
tion, the most elevated sentido ético y social del esfuerzo individual (whatever that 
may mean) all belong to ‘the most advanced indigenous pre-Colombian 
societies’. As the Duke of Wellington once observed, ‘Sir, if you can believe 
that, you can believe anything’. See Sate p. 


University College, London 


H. C. Cameron. Samuel Crompton. (London, Batchworth Press, 1951. Pp. 144 
(illus.). 155.) Itis difficult to understand why this book came to be published. 
It adds little, if anything, of significance to what is already known from G. J: 
French’s The Life and Times of Samuel Crompton (1859), Professor G. W. Daniels’s 
The Early English Cotton Industry (1920) and Thomas Midgley’s 31-page pamphlet 
Samuel Crompton, 1753-1827 (1927). The author’s knowledge of the cotton 
industry’s development in the eighteenth century, and indeed of the general 
changes in the British economy at the time, is inadequate to the proper fulfilment 
of his task. For example, he gives no indication that he is aware of The Cotton 
Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780 (1931) by Mr A. P. Wadsworth and 
Miss Julia de L. Mann. Reference to a footnote on p. 325 of this book, for 
example, would have given Mr Cameron some definite information as to the 
date at which Crompton was apprenticed to weaving. This could have been 
substituted for the vague statement on p. 27 of his book. ‘There are also a number 
of errors scattered throughout the work, e.g. the Christian name of the inventor 
of the spinning jenny was James, not Richard (p. 27); James Watt was not, and 
never Claimed to be, ‘the inventor of the steam engine’ (p. 110). The definitive 
biography of the shy and melancholy weaver who began the revolution in fine 
spinning and whose misfortunes were largely inherent in his mental make-up 
still remains to be written. 

W. H. GHALONER 
University of Manchester 


The Private Correspondence of Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras (1781-5). 
Edited for the Royal Historical Society by C. CoLtin Davies. (Camden Third 
Series, vol. Lxvil, 1950.) This is an interesting collection of letters between 
Lord Macartney during his Governorship of Madras and various correspondents, 
chiefly important colleagues in India such as Warren Hastings, General Sir Eyre 
Coote and Sir John MacPherson. The correspondence is carefully edited and 
provided with a short but useful introduction and a glossary of Indian terms. 
It is drawn chiefly from the Macartney MSS. purchased by the British Museum 
in 1857 and by the Bodleian Library in 1916 and 1931, and is private in the 
sense that official communications are excluded from it, though it is concerned 
almost exclusively with public affairs. The method of grouping the letters, though 
convenient in illustrating the progress of Macartney’s relations with his chief 
colleagues, is less convenient for use for other purposes, and even with the aid of 
a chronological list of letters, seems less satisfactory than a simple chronological 
arrangement. ‘I'he correspondence shows, among other things, the impact of 
the Carnatic in the last years of the Mahratta war on one of the few men sent 
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out at this time to high office without previous experience in the Company’s 
service. It also illuminates one of the last (and least justifiable) of Hastings’s 
official quarrels, the final years of that admirable soldier but intolerable 
individual Eyre Coote, and the characters of the specious John MacPherson 
who took in so many men of experience, and of Macartney himself. Mr Davies 
is inclined to give Macartney credit for financial disinterestedness (the more 
creditable since, like everyone else, he had gone out to mend his fortunes) and 
for adroitness in pursuing his own cause, but not much else, and he perhaps 
does him less than justice. Macartney certainly found that none of his past 
experiences—not even that of political secretary to the Viceroy of Ireland—had 
prepared him for the quicksands of Indian politics. ‘A man who has not been 
in India knows Mankind but by halves’ he said after six months in Madras, and 
the process of his disillusionment, together with his native self-confidence, gives 
a slight air of naiveté to much of his correspondence. But one is left with a good 
deal of admiration for his isolated struggle for tolerable standards of public 
morality, for the determination with which he asserted his independence of the 
dubious characters who had assumed they could keep the inexperienced 
Governor in tutelage and for his good sense on various issues. Nevertheless, his 
governorship was an unhappy one and a disappointment to him. 

A central question to which one turns is that of the assignment of the Carnatic 
and the problems surrounding its grant and termination. While the letters 
contain no revelations they underline the complexity of the issues, including the 
succession problem and the claims of the Nawab’s private creditors. Mr Davies 
says rightly that ‘as the question. ..is one where eastern corruption links up 
with western venality the true facts may never be discovered’. But strong as 
was the influence of self-interest and group-pressure both in India and on the 
English Government which finally had to provide the solution, there were 
public considerations as well as private ones in favour of the line ultimately 
adopted both in the ending of the assignment and in the recognition and 
stabilization of the Nawab’s debts which was necessary to meet the chief 
argument against the termination. Hastings had a consistent view over a 
number of years as to the Nawab’s place in the Company’s foreign policy and 
he at least had always considered the assignment a temporary war-time measure. 
And any English Government trying, as the new Board of Control did, to make 
a clean start would have had to consider seriously both the acceptance of his 
views and the recognition of the Nawab’s debts. As Warren Hastings said: 
‘The Nawab’s debt to individuals is become an object of too great a magnitude 
and extent to be treated on the principles on which it might have been proper 
to judge it in the commencement as it is grown into a kind of national 


property.’ 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 


L. S. SUTHERLAND 


The Correspondence of David Scott, Director and Chairman of the East India Company, 
relating to Indian Affairs 1787-1805. (London, 1951. Edited by C. H. Putips. 
2 vols. Pp. 1-228 and 229-458.) This work is published under the auspices of 
the Royal Historical Society and forms Vols. Lxxv and Lxxvi of the Camden 
Third Series. In printing and presentation it lives up to the high standard of 
this series, and its appearance will be welcomed by al! students of this period. 
The editing has been in the hands of Professor C. H. Philips of London University 
and has been most carefully and competently done. Professor Philips has placed 
those interested in the period under a further debt by contributing an introduc- 
tion which is a model of compressed clarity. David Scott has been fortunate to find 
in his editor a scholar, who, as his previous work on the East India Company 
has shown, is already deeply versed in the materials and the problems of this 
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period. The letters in this series are chiefly drawn from five volumes in the 
Home Miscellaneous Series in the India Office records (nos. 728-31), the 
first four consisting of Scott’s own letter-books and the fifth containing mainly 
letters from Henry Dundas and Jonathan Duncan, the Governor of Bombay. 
These with other Scott letters derived from various sources enable us to see the 
working of the Company’s directorate behind the scenes and to delve into the 
mind of the leading figure in the Directorate from 1788 to 1801. David Scott as 
an East India Director was a paradoxical figure in more ways than one. He had 
made his fortune in twenty-three years’ residence in Bombay as a private trader. 
He owed his rise to the support of Dundas and Pitt who held his judgement in 
high esteem. Though a Director he advocated the extension of the privileges of 
private traders and the use of India-built vessels to supplement the British ships 
controlled by the monopolistic shipping interest, and though a protagonist of 
economy he supported the forward policy of Wellesley with all the expense that 
it entailed. He was ejected from the Chair of the Company as a first step in the 
campaign against Wellesley but his opposition to monopoly saw fulfilment in 
the Charter Act of 1813 and his belief in the necessity of British hegemony found 
justification in the pacification of 1818. In these letters we have little of Scott’s 
private life, but we see a man tireless in public business, deeply versed in 
political and commercial affairs, full of plans and expedients, of a rather self- 
conscious integrity, warm of heart and pugnacious of spirit. His fault was 
a certain lack of judgment which made it difficult for him to gauge the strength 
of the forces against him and prevented him from knowing when compromise 
was the better part of statesmanship. He succeeded so long as he was backed 
by Dundas and fell as soon as Pitt went out of office, dragging with him Dundas’s 
successor Dartmouth who followed his counsels too closely. The story of Scott’s 
career in the Company is really a study in monopoly. The great problem facing 
the Company at that time was the decline in the profits of the Indian trade owing 
to the rising costs of administration—which had increased in spite of Corn- 
wallis’s pacific policy and removal of abuses, because of his complementary 
policy of government by European agency. Scott’s remedy was the increase of 
trade with India. His ultimate remedy, for he had been a private trader as well 
as influenced by Adam Smith’s ideas, was probably the abolition of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly itself. 

But his immediate purpose was the increase of the Company’s investment. 
Here he came up against the shipping interest, which supplied the Company’s 
ships, and the City interest which supplied the capital for servicing the ships. 
By their monopoly and the influence they wielded in the Court of Proprietors, 
they kept freights artificially high and practised other abuses. The investment 
could only be increased by more ships. One remedy was the admission of more 
shippers and another the use of India built ships. Scott succeeded with Dundas’s 
support in achieving the first object, only to find that the new shipping interest 
joined with the old in order to keep out India-built ships. The high water mark 
of his success was the Act of 1799 which gave legislative force to the abolition of 
the sale of commands and the new system of free competition for freights. The 
Select Committee Report IV of 1812 calculated that in 1810, after allowing for 
a 50 per cent rise in shipbuilding costs ‘the Company was paying on an average 
£18. gs. 8d. a ton less for freight than in 1796’. It was a bold attempt to reform 
a monopoly from within by removing typical monopolistic abuses. The process 
might have gone still further but for the French war and its repercussions in 
India. Preoccupation with the war made Ministers reluctant to push the 
Company further, and fears of the French led them to encourage Wellesley to 
embark on his forward policy before the time was really ripe. “Scott believed 
that the British hegemony of India would immensely improve trading prospects. 
But the expense involved enabled his opponents to accuse him of ruinous 
extravagance. The fall of Pitt sealed his fate and Pitt’s return in 1804 did not 
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mend matters because of his political weakness and the French invasion threat. 
The whole episode illustrates the difficulty of reforming a monopoly from within 
unless strong support is forthcoming from outside, and also the stranglehold 
which outside monopolistic interests (in the shape of the shipping interest) had 
achieved on the Company itself. The Company was not in fact a single entity 
pursuing a consistent policy. Its Court of Proprietors was a cockpit of con- 
tending financial interests, many of whom were more concerned to make money 
out of the Company than for it. The weakness of the Company in dealing with 
the shipping interest arose from the same cause as its earlier weakness in dealing 
with its Indian administrative abuses; private and corporate interest clashed 
within the Company and the guardians of corporate virtue were too often the 
private beneficiaries of abuses. 


PERCIVAL SPEAR 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


K. W. Lucxuurst. The Story of Exhibitions. (The Studio Publications. London 
and New York, 1951. Pp. viii+221. 30s.) This book is an interesting study of 
the development of exhibitions from the public exhibitions of art and industry 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, when a few pictures were gathered 
together in a single room for the convenience of the patrons of the arts, to the 
Festival of Britain and the great international exhibitions of the twentieth 
century with all their mass advertising and publicity. Mr Luckhurst is Secretary 
of the Royal Society of Arts, perhaps the most important single institution in the 
history of exhibitions. From the date of its foundation in 1754 it offered 
premiums for various specified achievements in art and industry, and held its 
first art exhibition in 1760 and its first industrial exhibition in 1761. The Great 
Exhibition of 1851 had its origins in two tiny exhibitions held by the Society in 
1844 and 1845 and in the hopes of Scott Russell, Mr Luckhurst’s predecessor. 
In 1946 it was the Royal Society of Arts which suggested a large-scale inter- 
national exhibition to celebrate the centenary of 1851. Mr Luckhurst has used 
the archives of the Society with care and imagination: he contrives to say new 
things about 1851, and what he says about other exhibitions will be new to most 
of his readers. The story of exhibitions in France from the time of Colbert’s 
Exhibition of Art in 1667 to the 1937 Arts and Technique Exhibition in Paris 
is told in detail: the contrasts with the English story are clearly brought out. 
International Exhibitions are also well described. By the twentieth century 
they had become so frequent that in 1912 a convention was signed in Berlin by 
fifteen European powers and Japan, which laid down a minimum interval of 
three years between the larger exhibitions. Although, because of the War, the 
convention was never ratified, a new agreement was reached in 1928 and a 
permanent International Exhibition Bureau was set up in Paris. Against such 
a changing background, the Festival of Britain can be seen in perspective, and 
this book will be invaluable to future historians of 1951. Many of the features 
of 1951 were based on older exhibitions. At Paris in 1937 there was a Palace of 
Discovery, presenting a comprehensive picture of the range of scientific progress ; 
at New York in 1939 there was a ‘trylon’ towering 700 feet above the Exhibi- 
tion; at the ‘Britain Can Make It’ Exhibition of 1946 there was the same em- 
phasis on design which characterized the South Bank display. What was new 
in 1951 was that the Exhibition was actively financed and organized by the 
State and that the Festival was not confined to a single display or even a single 
centre, but that it made use of the permanent setting of the whole enterprise, 
the country itself, which was en féte for the occasion. Mr Luckhurst’s well- 
written and very well-illustrated book should itself remain a lasting product of 
Festival Year. 

Asa Briccs 


Worcester College, Oxford 
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Joun Howes Gieason. The Genesis of Russophobia in Great Britain. (Harvard 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1950. Pp. 314. 32s. 6d.) The 
ill feeling, deepening at several crises into hostility and once into war, which 
affected Anglo-Russian relations during the nineteenth century was perhaps the 
most constant factor in international politics between 1815 and 1907, the date 
of the agreement on Asian questions between the two countries which by no 
means cured the distrust. This was recognized by contemporaries as widely 
separate in date and outlook as Heinrich Heine and Baron von Holstein. 
It was not a one-sided sentiment, but it was more widespread and deep- 
seated in Britain because a section of the Russian intelligentsia, in both the 
aristocracy and the bourgeoisie, sympathized with the British distaste for its 
own autocracy. What really mattered, however, was not the ideological prejudice 
but the permanent strategic opposition which accorded with it, and which 
eventually became one of rival economic as well as political imperialisms 
throughout the length and most of the breadth of Asia. Surprisingly enough 
the subject awaits a full-dress treatment although there are numerous admirable 
monographs covering limited periods. In spite of the voluminous polemical 
literature on both sides nothing which is both comprehensive and of high 
quality has been written, even by contemporaries, since Rawlinson’s England 
and Russia in the East was published in 1875. Mr Gleason has dealt with 
about a quarter of the period, and is probably right in claiming that he has 
stopped at the end of the first phase. His book is a valuable contribution, 
largely on account of his thorough study of the English daily and periodical press 
and his copious extracts from it, but he has also put a great deal of manuscript 
material to good use, particularly the Urquhart and Granville papers, and also 
the F.O. series in the Record Office from which he prints for the first time an 
important statement of Palmerston’s views on Russian Near Eastern policy 
contained in a despatch to St Petersburg in 1839. He has, in addition, presented 
some unfamiliar facts about Anglo-Russian trade in the period 1815-40 although 
his deductions of its effect on politics are not entirely satisfying. The book is, 
however, only a partial study; it does not deal with opinions or policy which 
had their sources outside this country and it does not attempt to reflect the 
proportionate importance of moods and events in the space it assigns to them. 
For instance, in spite of the significance from Mr Gleason’s point of view of the 
minor diplomatic revolution in 1840 which aligned Great Britain with Russia, 
and which ends his chosen epoch, the general diplomatic background and the 
virtual coercion of France by the Powers is only briefly sketched and even the 
negotiations with Russia are by no means fully described. This is all the more 
to be regretted because Mr Gleason’s method and language are much more 
easy to follow when he is particularizing than when he is generalizing. In his 
introductory chapter he appears to be looking for some mystery and subtlety in 
the course of Anglo-Russian relations which simply does not exist, and his 
last chapter winds up with the argument that the growth of Anglo-Russian 
hostility must ultimately be ‘attributed to the failure of both Englishmen and 
Russians to preserve the agreement with regard to major purpose which had 
existed during the struggle with Napoleon’. This can only imply that there was 
in fact a continuing British interest in making the European continent safe for 
Russian autocracy seeing that it was not, after 1812, the invasion of armies but 
the invasion of ideas that threatened Russian security. Perhaps Mr Gleason 
here has in mind misleading analogies with the present or now immediate past; 
there are hints of such elsewhere in his book but they do not compromise the 
value of his information. 


ak M. V 
Trinity College, Cambridge ise 


R. Hinton Tuomas. Liberalism, Nationalism and the German Intellectuals, 1822-47. 
(Cambridge: Heffer, 1952. Pp. vii+148. 125. 6d.) Those who discuss the 
founding of the Reich in 1871 solely in terms of the political and diplomatic 
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achievements of Bismarck may well fail to appreciate the significance of earlier 
developments of fundamental importance which prepared the way for German 
unification. Thus for a quarter of a century or so before Bismarck became 
Minister President the Germans had enjoyed a wide measure of economic unity 
through the establishment of the Zollverein and the construction of a network 
of railways, and in the world of learning much had been done to break down the 
barriers that separated scholars living in the various German states. This is 
clearly established by Mr Hinton Thomas’s valuable study of the contribution 
of the German intellectuals to the development of liberal and national ideas in 
Germany between 1822 and 1847. The scope of Mr Thomas’s inquiry is 
indicated by the sub-title: ‘An analysis of the academic and scientific conferences 
of the period.’ The writer examines the activities of three learned conferences: 
(i) scientists and medical men, (ii) classical philologists, secondary school- 
teachers and orientalists, and (iii) Germanisten (University teachers of German 
law, history and language). These conferences were attended by scholars from 
all parts of the country and each meeting was held in a different town from the 
last. The emphasis laid upon general meetings of all delegates—as distinct from 
sectional meetings—and upon dinners, excursions and other social activities 
showed that the aim of the conferences was not merely to consider learned 
papers but to give delegates opportunities of getting to know scholars from all 
over Germany. At a time of political reaction when it was only in a few of the 
federal states that Germans were able to express their views in popularly elected 
legislatures these academic conferences gave the intellectuals—provided that 
they exercised considerable tact—an opportunity of discussing some of the 
controversial political questions of the day. To this extent they helped to pave 
the way for the Frankfurt Parliament which was dominated by the type of 
professional men who were to be found at the academic conferences. This book 
shows how illuminating are the proceedings of the academic conferences as 
evidence of political developments. Students of economic history would do well 
to follow Mr Thomas’s example and analyse the records of the meetings of 
German economists, free traders, protectionists, industrialists and so forth in 
the middle years of the nineteenth century. 

W. O. HENDERSON 
University of Manchester 


A. J. Youncson Brown. The American Economy, 1860-1940. (London: Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1951. Pp. 205. 15s.) Mr Youngson Brown has written 
a readable and realistic account of the development of the American economy, 
taking as his starting point the Civil War, which speeded up the process of 
economic expansion and prepared the way for the most rapid national economic 
growth of modern times. The account is highly compressed: indeed its two 
hundred pages represent a considerable tour de force. Despite many careless slips, 
particularly statistical slips, which should have been corrected in proof, it will 
serve as a convenient text book, which will stimulate the reader to turn to other 
studies, quoted throughout and briskly discussed in a bibliographical note at 
the end. The last chapter on the ‘American Way of Life’ is perhaps the only 
luxury in the story: it is tendentious in places, and might well have been replaced 
by a chapter on the American economy in 1940 in relation to the rest of the 
world, much of which was already divided and at war. The last section of the 
book, indeed, fails to bring out clearly the facts of American productivity, the 
place of the American economy in world economic relations in the inter-war 
years, and the effect of growing economic and political power on attitudes and 
policy. The boldness of the earlier sections of the book makes the reader hope 
for more boldness at the end. Despite this shortcoming, Mr Youngson Brown 
has written a really lively book which achieves its object of familiarizing English 
readers with the facts of American experience. 

Asa Briccs 


Worcester College, Oxford 
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Jutius Gropinsky. The Iowa Pool: A Study in Railroad Competition 1870-84. 
(University of Chicago Press—Cambridge University Press, agents. Pp. xi+ 184. 
30s.) The history of American railroading has been written for the most eam e 
a setting of political controversy; and as a result the chief actors, the railroa 
operators, have tended to be crowded off a stage filled with embattled farmers, 
corrupt senators, financial pirates and predatory contractors. One of the tasks 
of economic history has been to rescue the story from the historical script writers, 
to examine the ways in which the railroad operators treated the problems with 
which, as working executives, they were faced and to uncover the economic 
forces which were bound to have shaped their decisions. Professor Grodinsky’s 
monograph, which deals with a crucial episode of railroad expansion in the 
Midwest, is a welcome study in this genre. Working from the records of the major 
railroads concerned he has constructed a chronicle of railroad operation between 
Chicago and the Missouri River in the 1870’s which keeps so closely to the day- 
to-day decisions that one has the impression of looking over the shoulders of men 
like Joy or Perkins of the Purlington, Tracy of the Rock Island or Forbes of the 
Michigan Central, as they grappled with the rapidly shifting problems of 
traffic attraction, territorial defence, the acquisition of branches and outlets 
and the adherence to gentlemen’s agreements with rivals. Indeed it is as a 
chronicle of the techniques of railroading, as seen through the eyes of men 
primarily concerned with operation rather than with making great capital gains 
from promotion, that the book has most value. Here are able executives, 
ambitious, it is true, to build stable empires in the vast wastes of the Midwest, 
but for the most part men with marked professional loyalties, operating roads 
which, while rapidly built, were soundly conceived and not over-extended (the 
three major roads stood up remarkably well to the depression of the 1870's). 
From their point of view competition for freight, with its constant threat of rate 
wars, was ruinous: and the gentleman’s agreement whereby through traffic 
between the Missouri and Chicago was pooled was only common sense. ‘We all 
desire to prosper and are willing to live and let live and would be glad to prevent 
injurious competition.’ The success of that pool, between 1870 and 1878, was in 
part the result of the common-sense view of men who were not brigands but 
executives with a measure of respect for their rivals. However much they might 
‘pull fast ones’ in, for example, raids on rival territory, they adhered for the 
best part of a decade to the main features of the pool and, without any written 
agreement, presented a united front to the attacks and blandishments from the 
west of the Union Pacific’s Jay Gould. But if the success of the pool depended 
on the men who kept it, it depended even more on external economic circum- 
stances which were to prove transitory. All three major roads depended for 
eastbound through freight upon a single trans-continental road, the Union 
Pacific, finished in 1869, which fed them all at Council Bluffs. With the appearance 
in the 1880’s of other trans-continentals and the pushing out of the Burlington 
itself beyond the Missouri the delicate balance of interest which made the pool 
possible was destroyed. Again, the pool operated largely during the great 
depression years of the 1870’s when earnings were low and new building at 
a standstill. After 1878, revived business conditions and a new era of railroad 
construction tempted the individual roads to break away to pursue new avenues 
of profit. And so, long before the Inter-State Commerce Act made pools illegal, 
the Iowa Pool had been dissolved. One cannot help thinking after reading 
Professor Grodinsky’s narrative that as a feature of railroad growth the lowa 
Pool must be regarded as a device for circumventing the depression: an evanes- 
cent phenomenon which, as the author concludes, could not long resist the 
pressures of competition from newly expanding markets and cities and from 
newly constructed roads. There is every ground for his assertion that the Pool 
did not succeed in maintaining ‘unreasonable’ rates or in arresting sound 
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aeons When examined from the papers of railroad executives instead of 
rom the broadsheets of a partisan press the pool loses its sinister character. 


F x1 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge ape 8 0 ake sa i 


Lessons of the British War Economy. Edited by D. N. Curster. (National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research. Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii + 260. 29s. 6d.) It is curious and also rather sad that dons who were war- 
time civil servants have been much more disinclined than soldiers to write their 
war memoirs. Unfortunately the business men who were intimately concerned in 
the affairs of government and whose views on the government machine might 
well be illuminating have abstained even more rigorously from print. Apart 
from the official war histories, the bibliography of British war-time economic 
experience consists of only one or two books and a small collection of articles 
and printed lectures. Practically all of this literature deals with economic 
planning in its more general sense. Lessons of the British War Economy is therefore 
especially welcome. But it, too, reflects the reluctance of the academic civil 
servants to write of their experiences. The book is a collection of essays by thirteen 
of them but the editor implies that he had hoped to receive more contributions. 
As the editor also points out, there are very obvious gaps in the subjects dealt 
with; often these gaps are at places—Treasury policy for example or price 
control in general—where the reflexions of the professional economist might 
have been most useful. The book as it has emerged is thus something of a hotch- 
potch. But although one or two contributions seem to say little that is new the 
general level is high. Some contributions are outstanding—for example the 
essay by Professor Pares (the one historian among the economist contributors) 
that says much more than its title, ‘The Work of a Departmental Priority 
Officer’, suggests; the essay by Professor Nash on the control of food and 
agricultural prices and that by Mr Reddaway on rationing. This last subject 
was one where economists showed an extraordinary understanding of the 
interplay of theoretical and administrative complexities and Mr Reddaway’s 
guide to this experience is invaluable. At least one contribution to the book— 
that by Mr McDougall on the Prime Minister’s Statistical Section—covers 
important territory that might otherwise remain neglected. It is notable that 
neither Mr Chester’s essay on the central machinery for economic policy nor 
Professor Robinson’s essay on the overall allocation of resources mentions this 
Section. Yet it was only in this Section that there existed the extensive view of 
the economy as a whole—that is, of the military and civil sectors—that was 
necessary if resources such as shipping were to be sensibly allocated at the margin. 
It is interesting to notice that Lessons of the British War Economy maintains, like 
the official histories, the anonymity of permanent civil servants. The editor 
should perhaps have explained the reasons for this; otherwise the stress on the 
biographical detail of the economists may give a misleading idea of the relative 
performance of permanents and temporaries. 

MarGaArRET GOWING 


London 


D. N. Cuesrer. Central and Local Government: Financial and Administrative 
Relations. (Macmillan, 1951. Pp. x+421. 30s.) Mr Chester’s long-awaited 
book on the relations between central and local government proves to be a most 
useful account of the administrative contacts between Whitehall and the Local 
Authorities in England and Wales. Having had feet in both camps at one time 
or another, as well as in the academic field, Mr Chester is exceptionally well 
qualified for the task, and the treatment throughout is eminently practical. 
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Although the approach is descriptive and analytical rather than historical, 
Mr Chester has followed the subject closely for so many years that the book is 
rich in practical illustrations, many of them of considerable historical interest. 
The first part of the work is concerned with legal and administrative relations, 
but the really important part is to be found in Chapters v—xu which deal with 
financial contacts and controls. Indeed, one of the most interesting features 1s 
the demonstration of the manner in which, once a grant structure is established, 
financial controls gradually supersede administrative and legal controls, 
essentially because of their much greater flexibility, especially when local 
activity is on the upgrade. Mr Chester’s main interest, however, is neither in 
grants in themselves, nor as ministering to a national socio-economic policy, 
but as a means of enabling ‘the generality of Local Authorities’ to live their own 
lives more abundantly. He is at pains to point out the increased pressure on 
local autonomy inherent in recent legislation—for instance the danger of 
Clause 68 of the Education Act, 1944, which empowers the Minister to make 
adjustments in the grant for ‘any abnormal treatment of income or expenditure 
in the accounts’, even if such expenditure has been wholly out of the local 
authority’s own resources; and the still greater danger of a much wider spread 
of control over local outlay which seems to be inherent in a grant such as the 
Exchequer Equalization Grant based directly on the expenditure of the local 
authority. The best hope of averting this danger is that the mechanism of control 
can be transmuted from the traditional minute attention to detail, to the broader 
and more grown up lines recommended-recently by the Local Government 
Manpower Commission. In order to preserve (indeed even to restore) local 
autonomy and initiative, Mr Chester is anxious to discover additional inde- 
pendent sources of local revenue; the need for this is stressed again and again. 
He rightly deplores the narrowing of the rate base in 1929; but he does not look 
apparently for any restoration of rate revenue. Beyond a vague reference to 
local income taxes and pay roll taxes—which would certainly raise difficulties 
with national finance—Mr Chester has apparently no positive proposal to make 
in this field. Yet the £100 to £150 million of additional revenue for which he 
asks could surely be found quite easily if there were a will. Entertainments tax 
has brought in as much as £55 million; it could be counted on for at least 
£50 million, and would hardly raise any awkward questions with national 
finance; moreover, it would bring help in one of the places in which it is most 
needed: in the big towns which have to provide services for far more than their 
night populations. Again, why not take the bull by the horns and restore a 
modicum of agricultural rating, again bringing help where it is most needed? 
More simply still why not restore the ordinary rate to something like its impor- 
tance in the pre-war world? A return from the present 3 per cent of the national 
income to the 4.5 per cent of the national income of 1938 would produce nearly 
£180 million without more ado; high poundages are merely an illusion of high 
taxation when valuations have not been adjusted. Complete and scholarly as 
Mr Chester’s work is on his own lines, it must be understood that this is far from 
being a complete story. We are told scarcely anything of the results of the 
controls which are described. How did Local Authorities react to their changing 
opportunities and to the successive experiments tried out on them by Whitehall 
and Parliament? Were the Departments and was Parliament satisfied with those 
reactions? Even rather simple-minded statistics can throw a good deal of light 
on such questions; some work along these lines has recently been done on the 
Exchequer Equalization Grant (by Mr L. T. Little and his accounting friends). 
An historical examination carried out with the comprehensiveness of Mr Chester’s 
present work is surely a necessary complement to it. Cannot he be persuaded to 
undertake it? 


Ursuta K. H 
Oxford LA ICKS 
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